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FEBRUARY  1900. 

12-13. — General  French,  following  up 
Hannay's  movement,  crossed  Riet 
River,  and  next  day  with  a  strong 
force  marched  twenty-five  miles 
into  the  Free  State,  seized  Klip 
Drift  on  the  Modeler  River,  occu- 
pied the  hills  to  the  north,  and 
captured  three  of  the  enemy's 
laagers,  with  supplies. 

13-14. — 6th  (Kelly-Kenny's)  Division  on 
north  bank  of  the  Reit  River  at 
Waterfall  Drift. 

14. — Lord  Roberts  advanced  to  Dekiel's 
Drift. 

15. — General  French  reached  and  re- 
lieved Kimberley,  captured  Boer 
laager  and  supplies,  and  forced  the 
enemy  to  withdraw. 
The  Boers  evacuated  IMajesfon- 
tein  and  Spyfontein,  retreating  to 
Koodoesrand  Drift. 

16.- -General  Kelly-Kenny,  in  pursuit  of 
Cronje  retiring  east  with  10,000 
men  on  Bloemfontein,  captured 
78  waggons  with  stores,  2  waggons 
with  Mauser  rifles,  and  8  waggons 
with  shell  belongi 
column. 
Capture    of    Cingolo    Hill 

Redvers  Buller's  force. 
Lord  Roberts  occupied  Jacobsdal. 
Flight  of  Cronje's  force  and  occupa- 
tion of  Majesfontein  by  the  Guards. 

17. — Cronje's  force  overtaken  and  sur- 
rounded at  Paardeberg.  General 
Brabant  engaged  the  enemy  near 
Dordrecht. 
Successfulreconnaissance  by  Colonel 
Henderson  from  Arundel. 

18. — Severe  fighting  at  Paardeberg,  where 
Cronje    was    being  gradually   sur- 
rounded. 
Capture  of  T^Ionte  Cristo.      General 
Lyttelton's  Division,  by  a  brilliant 


jg  to   Cronje's 
by    Sir 


converging   movement,    drove  the 
IjOcts  across  the  river. 

19. — Capture  of  Hlangwane  by  the  Fusi- 
lier Brigade.    The  Boers  evacuated 
the    hill,    and   left   a  large  camp 
behind  them. 
Bombardment  of  Cronje's   position 
began.  Boer  reinforcements  driven 
back. 
Cronje    asked     for    armistice,    but 
Lord  Kitchener  demanded  his  sur- 
render;  Cronje  refused,  and  was 
then  bombarded  heavily. 
Reoccupation  of  Dordrecht.  General 
Brabant  entered  the  town  in  the 
morning,  the  Boers  taking  to  flight. 

20. — General  Hart  occupied  Colenso. 

Lord  Roberts   defeated   Boer  rein- 
forcements at  Paardeberg. 

21. — 5th  Division  crossed  the  Tugela  at 
Colenso. 

23. — Advance  on   Ladysmith  continued. 
The  Boers'  position  at  Grobler's 
Kloof  attacked. 
The  cordon  round  Cronje  began  to 

close  in. 
Captain    Hon.    R.     H.     L.    J.     de 
Montmorency,  V.C.  (21st  Hussars), 
killed  while  doing  magnificent  work 
with  his  Scouts  near  Stormberg. 

26. — Finding  the  passage  of  the  river  near 
Colenso  commanded  by  strong  en- 
trenchments, Sir  Redvers  Buller 
sent  his  guns  and  baggage  back  to 
the  south  side  of  the  Tugela,  and 
found  a  new  crossing. 

26-27.^ — Colesberg  and  Rensberg,  having 
been  evacuated  by  the  Boers,  were 
occupied  by  General  Clements, 
while  Jamestown  was  occupied  by 
General  Brabant. 

27  (on  anniversary  of  Majuba,  18S1). — 
Cronje,  with  44  commandants  and 
other  officers  of  all  grades,  and 
over  3500  men,  surrendered  un- 
conditionally to  Lord  Roberts. 
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Sir  Redvers  BuUcr's  force  captured 
the  Boer  position  at  Picters.  This 
action  opened  the  road  to  I^dy- 
smith.  Boers  retired  north  to 
I-idysmith. 
28. — Relief  of  I^-idysinith  after  120  day's 
investment. 


MARCH    1900. 

1. — Lord  Roberts  and  Lord  Kitchener 
visited  Kimberlcy  and  attended  a 
meeting  in  the  Town  Hall. 

2. — Cronje  and  his  staff,  having  been 
moved  to  Simonstown  under  a 
guard  of  City  Imperial  Volun- 
teers, were  put  on  board  H.^LS. 
Doris,  and  sent  to  St.  Helena. 

3. — General  Buller  formally  entered 
Ladysmith. 
Skirmish  near  Osfontein.  General 
French  came  in  contact  with  a 
Boer  force,  who  tried  to  get  away, 
but  were  held  to  their  position  by 
the  British  force. 
4-5. — General  Brabant  advanced  from 
Dordrecht  against  Labuschagne, 
and  was  completely  successful. 

5. — General  Gatacre  occupied  Storm- 
bcrg  without  opposition. 

7. — Lord  Roberts  dispersed  Boers  near 
Poplar  Grove. 
General  Gatacre  reached  Burghers- 
dorp. 

8. — General  Clements  occupied  Norval's 
Pont. 
10. — The  Boers  dispersed  near  Driefon- 
tein,  fifteen  miles  east  of  Poplar 
Grove. 
11. — Presidents    Krugcr    and    Steyn    re- 
ceived    reply     from     the     Prime 
Minister  refusing  to  entertain  their 
absurd  overtures  for  peace. 
12. — General      French     (with      cavalry, 
R.IL/\.,    anfl    Mounted    Infantry) 
arrived  before   Bloemfontein,  and 


captured    two    hills    whicli     com- 
mand the  railway  and  town. 
General  French  captured  the  railway 

near  Bloemfontein. 
General  Gatacre  approached  Beth- 
ulie. 
13. — Lord  Roberts  occupied  Bloemfon- 
tein. His  despatch  ran: — "The 
British  flag  now  flies  over  the 
Presidency  vacated  last  evening 
by  Mr.  Steyn,  late  President  of 
the  Orange  F>ee  State.  The  in- 
habitants gave  the  troops  a  cordial 
welcome." 

-General  Pretyman,  C.B.,  appointed 
Military  Governor  of  Bloemfontein. 

-General  Gatacre  occupied  Bethulie. 
Boers    attacked    Colonel    Plumer's 
camp  and  were  repulsed. 

-Fighting  at  F'ourteen  Streams. 

-Lord  Kitchener  occupied  Prieska, 
and  received  the  submission  of 
rebels. 

-Rouxville  occupied  by  Major  Cum- 


14. 
15. 


16. 
19. 


20. 
21. 
23. 
27. 

29.— 
30.— 

31.— 


ming. 


occupie 


d      1 
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liritish 


Smith  field 
troops. 

Party  of  English  officers  shot  near 
Bloemfontein. 

General  Clements  occupied  Faure- 
smith,  and  arrested  the  landdrost. 

Death  of  General  Joubert. 

Action  at  Karree  Siding.  Boer 
position  taken. 

Wcpener  occupied  by  Brabant's 
Horse  under  Colonel  Dalgety. 

Colonel  I5roadwood  with  Cavalry 
Ikigade  and  two  batteries  Royal 
Horse  Artillery  at  Thabanchu  re- 
tired on  waterworks  pressed  by 
the  enemy. 

Loss  of  convoy  and  six  guns  at 
Koorn  Spruit. 

Action    at    Ramathlabama 
relief   of    Mafeking,  and 


for    the 
Colonel 


Plumer's  small  force   repulsed  by 
the  Boers. 
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SOUTH  AFRICA  AND  THE 
TRANSVAAL  WAR 

CHAPTER    I 

THE    TURNING   OF    THE   TIDE 

February  27,    1900. 

"  Storm,  strong  with  all  the  bitter  heart  of  hate, 
Smote  England,  now  nineteen  dark  years  ago. 
As  when  the  tide's  full  wrath  in  seaward  flow 
Smites  and  bears  back  the  swimmer.      Fraud  and  fate 
Were  leagued  against  her  :  fear  was  fain  to  prate 
Of  honour  in  dishonour,  pride  brought  low, 
And  humbleness  whence  holiness  must  grow, 
And  greatness  born  of  shame  to  be  so  great. 

The  winter  day  that  withered  hope  and  pride 
Shines  now  triumphal  on  the  turning  tide 

That  sets  once  more  our  trust  in  freedom  free, 
That  leaves  a  ruthless  and  a  truthless  foe 
And  all  base  hopes  that  hailed  his  cause  laid  low, 

And  England's  name  a  light  on  land  and  sea." 

— Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 

THE    VOTE     OF    CENSURE 

THE  terrible  events  of  the  month  of  December  had  produced 
a  disquieting  effect  upon  the  public  mind.  Agitated  ques- 
tions were  asked  on  all  subjects  connected  with  the  series 
of  catastrophes,  and  the  replies  were  so  unsatisfactory  that 
one  and  all  became  sensible  that  the  actions  of  those  in 
power  were  not  sufficiently  in  unison  with  public  sentiment,  and 
even  the  keenest  supporters  of  the  Government  numbly  experienced 
a  loss  of  confidence  in  those  at  the  helm  It  was  felt  that  some  one 
must  be  to  blame  for  the  miserable  condition  of  affairs,  the  hideous 
series  of  defeats  that  had  made  Great  Britain  an  object  of  ridicule 
on  the  Continent.  For  the  forwarding  of  our  troops  "in  driblets," 
for  the  ineffectiveness  of  our  guns  in  comparison  with  Boer  weapons, 
for  the  uselessness  of  the  carbine  in  competition  with  the  Mauser, 
for  the  scarcity  of  horses,  for  the  preparedness  of  the  Boers,  for  the 
unpreparedness  of  the  British,  for  the  under-estimation  of  the  strength 
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of  the  enemy,  and  for  many  oilier  things  which  tended  to  brinn^  about 
the  national  disaster,  various  meml)ers  of  the  Government  were 
blamed.  Charges  of  incapacity  were  levelletl  at  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  the  War  Office,  and  the  Commitlctc  of  National 
Defence.  Mven  the  stoutest  Tories  were  found  dcclaimini^  a;^ainst 
the  attitude  of  lethargy — llipp.uuy.  sonic  saitl — adoj)ted  by  those  in 
whose  hands  the  fate  of  the  n.ition  rested.  Mr.  Halfour,  in  certain 
speeches  somewhat  ill-advisedly  delivered  at  a  critical  niomcMit,  had 
contrived  almost  to  wound  people  who  wen;  alrc-ady  tlcej)ly  wounded 
In'  humiliation  and  anxiety.  Mis  mood  had  not  been  in  sympathy 
with  the  public  mood.  He  had  endeaAoure.d  to  brush  away  the 
stern  problems  facing  him  by  minimising  their  seriousness,  by  affect- 
ing to  believe  that  the  Ciovernment  was,  like  Caesar's  wife,  beyond 
reproach.  Ills  attitude  implied  that  the  Cabinet  could  do  no  wrong, 
and  that  the  misfortunes  antl  errors  (if  errors  there  were)  were  due  to 
a  concatenation  of  circumstances  for  which  neither  the  (M)vernment 
at  home  nor  the  generals  abroad  could  be  held  resj)onsible.  In 
consequence  of  this  attitude,  on  one  side  Mr.  IJallour  was  blamed, 
on  another.  Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  Colonial  .Secrc^tary  was  accused 
of  the  policy  of  "bluffing  with  a  weak  hand,"  while  tlie  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  as  was  inevitable,  came  in  for  his  share  of  obloquy. 
It  was  the  cheeseparing  principle  that  was  at  the  bottom  of  it  all  ; 
cheeseparing  and  red-tape  were  responsible  for  debility  and  delay 
of  all  kinds,  and  political  inertia  had  undoubtedly  spelt  defeat. 
The  clamour  was  reasonable  and  just.  It  was  felt  iliat  ])rudencc 
and  energy  should  have  served  as  fuel  to  stoke  the  engine  of  public 
affairs,  not  as  a  brake  to  be  put  on  in  the  face  of  disaster.  On  all 
hands  the  [public  of  one  consent  cried  for  a  new  broom  and  "a  great 
co-ordinating  guiding  mind,"  and  the  universal  clamour  awoke  the 
Government  to  a  consciousness  that  there  are  times  and  seasons 
in  the  history  of  nations  when  party  recriminations  and  crystallised 
party  etiquette  must  give  way  before  the  stress  of  a  great  national 
need — the  need  to  preserve  at  all  costs  the  honour  and  the  reputation 
of  the  Empire  in  face  of  the  whole  world. 

Accordingly,  the  opening  debate  of  the  Session  was  on(^  which 
cannot  be  passed  over.  The  Oueen's  Sj^eech  struck  a  note  of  de- 
rision that  was  at  once  comforting  and  in  sympathy  with  her  people. 
Thus  it  ran  :  "  I  have  witnessed  with  pride  and  the  heartiest  grati- 
fication the  patriotism,  eagerness,  and  sj)ontaneous  loyalty  with  which 
my  subjects  in  .all  parts  of  my  domiiii«>iis  have  come  forwanl  to 
share  in  the  common  defence  of  their  Imperial  interests.  I  am 
confident  that  I  shall  not  look  to  them  in  \ain  when  1  exhort  them 
to  sustain  and  renew  their  exertions  until  they  have  brought  this 
struggle  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ICmi)ire  and  the  assertion  f)f  its 
supremacy  in  South  Africa  to  a  victorious  conclusion." 


The   Vote  of  Censure 

The  Earl  of  Kimberley  commented  on  the  i^morance  of  the 
Government  regarding  the  mihtary  preparations  that  for  years  had 
been  going  on  in  the  Transvaal,  and  indulged  in  criticisms  which 
might  have  been  weighty  had  his  hearers  not  been  tickled  by  the 
strange  irony  of  fate  which  converted  into  critic  one  of  the  authors 
of  the  humiliating  drama  which  had  been  left  to  shape  itself  from 
the  disastrous  scena  of  1881. 

To  these  criticisms  the  Prime  Minister — somewhat  broken  by 
domestic  bereavement — offered  but  a  weak  and  depressing  reply. 
"How,"  he  asked,  in  regard  to  the  Boer  preparations,  "could  the 
Government  know  what  was  going  on  ?  " 

"  I  believe,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  though  this  must  not  be  taken  as  official,  that 
the  guns  were  generally  introduced  in  the  boilers  of  locomotives,  and  that  the 
munitions  of  war  were  introduced  in  piano-cases  and  tubs.  But  we  had  no 
power  of  search,  we  had  no  power  of  knowing  what  munitions  of  war  were  sent 
out.  We  certainly  had  no  power  of  supervising  their  importation  into  the 
Transvaal.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  public  opinion  of  this 
country  that  people  always  desire  to  eat  their  cake  and  have  it.  They  rejoice 
very  much  with  a  spirit  of  complacency  that  we  have  a  very  small  Secret  Service 
Fund.  Information  is  a  matter  of  money  and  nothing  else.  If  you  want  much 
information  3'ou  must  give  much  money  ;  if  you  give  little  money  you  will  get 
little  information;  and  considering  the  enormous  sums  which  are  spent  by 
other  Powers,  not  least  by  the  Transvaal  Republic,  in  secret  service — w'hich  I 
was  told  on  high  diplomatic  authority  has  been  ;^8oo,ooo  in  one  year — and 
comparing  this  with  the  ludicrousl}^  small  sums  which  have  for  a  great  number 
of  years  been  habitually  spent  by  English  Governments,  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  have  the  omniscience  whicli  the  noble  Earl  seems  to  regard  as  a  necessary 
attribute  of  Her  Majesty's  Government." 

Further  on  he  said  : 

"  We  must  all  join  together  to  exercise  all  the  power  that  we  can  give  in- 
order  to  extricate  ourselves  from  a  situation  that  is  full  of  humiliation  and  not 
free  from  danger,  though  I  do  not  sa}'  the  danger  may  not  be  easily  exagge- 
rated. Many  a  country  has  commenced  a  great  war  with  difficulties  of  this 
kind.  We  have  only  to  look  back  at  what  the  Northern  States  of  America 
went  through  at  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War  to  see  how  easy  it  would  be  to 
draw  a  mistaken  inference  from  the  reverses  which  we  have  met  at  the  opening 
of  this  war.  We  have  ever}'  ground  to  think  that  if  we  set  ourselves  heartily 
to  work  and  exert  all  the  instruments  of  power  we  possess  we  shall  bring  this 
war  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  I  think  we  must  defer  the  pleasing  task  of 
quarrelling  among  ourselves  until  that  result  has  been  obtained.  We  have  a 
work  tliat  now  appeals  to  us  as  subjects  of  the  Queen,  as  Englishmen,  and  it 
must  throw  into  shadow  the  ancient  claims  which  party  expediency  has  on  the 
action  of  all  our  statesmen." 

This  speech  concluded,  Lord  Rosebery  suddenly  sprang  up,  and 
delivered  himself  with  thrilling  emphasis  of  sentiments  which  went 
at  once  to  the  heart  of  the  nation.      Deeply  he  deplored  the  Prime 
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Minister's  spcccli,  which  made  it  hard  tor  "the  man  in  the  street" 
to  support  the  pohcy  ot  the  Government. 

The  country,  he  insisted,  had  a  rii^lu  in  know  if  there  was  ade- 
quate information  i^iven  to  the  Government  before  the  crisis  of  the 
I'ransvaal  aflair,  or  even  sufficient  to  y^uitle  tlirm  in  their  chplomacy 
or  their  nei^otiation.  "That  is  a  point  wliich  the  nation  will  insist  on 
knowiiiijf.  whetlier  in  tliis  House  or  tlie  other.  If  you  hail  not  suffi- 
cient information,  dismiss  your  Intellii^ence  Department,  dismiss  Mr. 
Conynj^ham  C^reene  and  your  consular  agents  wherever  they  had 
touch  with  this  matter — at  Lourenco  Manjues  or  elsewhere.  If  you 
ditl  know  of  it,  you  iiave  a  heavy  responsibility  to  bear.  The  noble 
Marquis  asks,  'llow  could  we  see  throuy;;h  a  deal  board  .■^ '  I 
suppose  he  meant  by  that  to  allude  to  the  pianoforte  cases  in  which, 
with  more  knowledi^e  than  he  gave  himself  credit  for,  he  unofficially 
states  that  the  ammunition  was  brought  into  Pretoria." 

Passing  on  to  the  question  of  Secret  Service  money,  he  declared 
that  the  Government  was  in  possession  of  a  very  commanding  majo- 
rity in  the  House,  and  that  if  they  had  the  responsibility  of  Govern- 
ment they  w<  re  bound  to  ask  for  what  funds,  whether  Secret  Service 
or  other,  which  they  might  think  necessary  for  the  snfety  of  the 
Empire. 

"They  cannot,"  he  pursued,  "devolve  that  responsibility  on  others  by  speaking 
of  the  working  of  the  British  Constitution.  I  ask  noble  Lords  to  analyse  the 
speech  of  the  noble  Marquis,  which  is  still  rinj^ing  in  their  ears.  It  is  the 
sp>eech  of  a  Minister  explaining  a  disastrous  position.  He  practically  has  only 
given  two  explanations  of  that  situation.  They  are,  first,  that  the  Government 
had  not  enouj^'h  Secret  Service  money  to  obtain  information,  and,  secondly,  the 
mysterious  working  of  the  British  Constitution.  I  suppose  that  there  are 
foreign  representatives  in  the  gallery  listening  to  this  debate,  and  I  .';uppose 
that  the  speech  of  the  Prime  Minister  will  be  flashed  to-night  all  over  Kuropc, 
and  Europe,  which  is  watching  with  a  keen  and  not  a  benevolent  interest  the 
proceedings  of  our  armies  in  South  Africa,  will  learn  that  the  causes  of  our 
disasters  are  one  avoidable  and  the  other  inevitable.  The  avoidable  one  is  the 
inadequate  amount  of  the  .Secret  Service  Fund,  and  the  inevitable  one  the 
secular  working  of  the  British  Constitution." 

Leaving  the  question  of  unprejxiredness,  h(r  came  to  the  great 
point,  and  asked  what  the  Gov<rniiviu  intended  to  do. 

"There  is  a  paragraph  in  the  Queen's  Speech  which  I  rejoice  to  see,  of  a 
somewhat  didactic  character  in  its  first  sentence,  but  not  without  interest  in  its 
second.  'The  experience  of  a  great  war  must  necessarily  afTord  lessons  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  military  administration  of  the  country.  You  will 
not,  I  am  convinced,  shrink  from  any  outlay  that  may  be  required  to  place  our 
defensive  preparations  on  a  level  with  the  responsibilities  which  the  possession 
of  so  great  an  Empire  has  laid  on  us.'  The  noble  Marquis  made  no  reference 
to  that  paragranli,  cxrept  to  sav  that  he  docs  not  think  we  shall  see  compulsory 
scrvirp  in   the  life  of  the  youngest  peer  present.     1  do  not  affirm  or  question 
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that  proposition,  but  I  can  say  I  do  not  think  it  is  so  immeasurably  remote  as 
the  noble  Marquis  considers  that  some  form  of  compulsory  service  may  have  to 
be  introduced  to  meet  the  growing  exigencies  of  the  Empire.  I  am  sure  that 
neither  from  this  nor  from  any  other  sacrifice  will  the  nation  recoil  to  preserve 
the  predominance  of  our  Empire.  We  have  sent  away  from  our  island  a 
vast  mass  of  troops  which  usuall}'  garrison  it.  Situated  as  we  are  in  the 
centre  of  a  universe  by  no  means  friendly  to  us,  that  we  should  not  have  a 
hint  from  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown  what  military  measures  the  Govern- 
ment propose  to  take  in  face  of  the  disasters  we  have  met  with,  and  what 
sacrifices  we  must  inevitably  be  called  on  to  make  to  redress  them,  is  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  features  of  the  working  of  the  British  Constitution  on 
which  the  noble  Marquis  has  laid  such  great  stress.  I  agree  with  him 
in  saying  that  the  country  will  carry  this  thing  through.  It  will  carry 
it  through  in  spite  of  all  the  impediments,  both  of  men  and  of  methods,  that 
have  shackled  it  in  the  past ;  but  I  venture  to  say  that  it  will  have  to  be 
inspired  by  a  loftier  tone  and  by  a  truer  patriotism  than  we  have  heard  from 
the  Prime  Minister  to-night." 

Mr.  Balfour,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  was  as  damping  to 
popular  hopes  as  the  Prime  Minister  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Regarding  the  all-important  subject  of  the  under-estimation  of 
the   Boer  strength,   he  somewhat  airily  said; 

"  It  will  be  asked,  How  comes  it,  then,  that  this  great  under-estimate  of  the 
Boer  strength  was  made  if  we  knew  approximately  what  the  Boer  armaments 
were,  and  what  Boers  were  likely  to  take  the  field  ?  I  do  not  know  that  1  have 
g^t  any  very  satisfactory  answer  to  give  to  that  question.  It  is  a  purely  and 
strictly  military  problem,  and,  as  history  show^s,  it  is  a  kind  of  problem  very 
difficult  to  answer  satisfactorily.  You  can  gauge  the  military  strength  of  a 
European  nation  with  a  fixed  army,  with  all  their  modern  military  apparatus,  and 
with  all  their  military  statistics  at  your  disposal ;  but  when  you  come  to  pro- 
blems of  States  whose  military  organisation  is  not  of  that  elaborate  kind^ 
great  mistakes  have  been  made  in  the  past,  and  I  doubt  not  great  mistakes 
will  be  made  in  the  future.  They  certainly  have  been  made  by  almost 
every  military  nation  of  whom  we  have  any  record.  But  if  this  is  regarded  as 
an  attack  upon  the  military  experts  of  the  War  Office,  it  is  surely  an  unfair 
attack,  because  soldiers,  who  are  not  especially  given  to  agreeing  with  one 
another,  were  absolutely  unanimous  upon  this  point.  I  do  not  believe  you  will 
be  able  to  quote  the  opinion  of  a  single  soldier  of  any  position  whatever,  or  of 
no  position,  delivered  before,  say,  July  31  or  August  31  last,  indicating  any 
opinion  which  will  show  that  the  force  which  we  in  the  first  instance  sent  out 
would  not  be  ampl}-  sufficient,  or  more  than  amply  sufficient,  for  all  purposes. 
(Cries  of  "What  about  Butler?")  The  right  hon.  gentlemen  put  a  question  to 
me  about  Sir  W.  Butler.  We  had  not  the  slightest  trace  at  the  War  Office  in 
any  communication,  public,  semi-public,  or  private — no  communication  of  any 
sort,  kind,  or  description,  which  indicated  that  in  Sir  W.  Butler's  opinion  the 
force  we  sent  out  was  not  sufficient — I  was  going  to  say  doubly  sufficient — for 
any  work  that  it  might  be  called  upon  to  perform." 

Indeed,  the  whole  tenor  of  the  speech  was  generally  regarded 
as  unsatisfactory  and  dispiriting.  It  was  felt  that,  as  Lord  Rosebery 
expressed  it,  the  Government   must   be  left  to   "muddle  through" 
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somehow.  People  wlio  Iuiiil;"  anxiously  on  the  lips  of  the  Govern- 
ment tor  definite  statements  rei^ardinij  future  resolute  action  were 
disajjpointed,  and  waited  wearily  the  conclusion  of  the  debate. 

On  February  i,  Sir  Charles  Dilke  drew  vigorous  comparisons 
between  the  present  and  former  campaiy^ns.  In  rei^ard  to  our  lack 
of  artillery  he  said  : 

"All  our  generals  had  told  us  that  direct  artillery  fire  had  failed  against  the 
Boer  eiitrcncliincnts.  It  had  been  known  for  years  past  tiiat  direct  artillery 
fire  would  be  likely  to  fail  against  strong  entrenchments;  yet  we  sent  twenty- 
one  batteries  of  tield-artillery  to  South  Africa  before  the  first  one  of  the  three 
howitzer  batteries  was  despatched.  It  was  one  of  the  strongest  charges  which 
he  and  others  had  brought  against  the  War  OfTice  for  some  3ears,  that  our 
army  was  more  badly  supplied  with  field-artillery  than  any  other  army  in  the 
world.  It  was  not  even  comparable  with  the  fiekl-artillcry  of  Switzerland  and 
Roumania.  In  regard  to  our  guns,  the  Leader  of  the  House  had  stated  in  a 
speech  at  Manchester  that  we  had  guns  in  South  Africa  suflicient  for  three 
army  corps  of  regular  troops.  He  should  like  to  know  on  whose  authority  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  made  that  statement.  The  first  force  sent  to  South 
Africa  from  India  was  supplied  with  guns,  not  on  that  scale,  but  still  in  fairly 
decent  and  respectable  measure.  The  forces  of  Lord  Mcthucn  and  Sir  Rcdvcrs 
Buller  fell  altogether  short  of  even  the  scale  adopted  for  the  Indian  Contingent. 
Both  these  generals  had  themselves  called  attention  to  their  deficiency  in 
this  respect  We  had  not  even  now  got  artillery  on  anything  like  the  scale 
laid  down  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  and  we  could  not  have  it  in  South 
Africa,  because  we  had  not  got  it  in  the  world.  In  these  circumstances 
he  could  only  characterise  the  statement  of  the  Leader  of  the  House  as  entirely 
erroneous  and  misleading,  and  altogether  a  blunder.  With  regard  to  the 
batteries  which  were  even  now  being  sent  out,  many  of  them  were  manned 
by  reservists  and  by  garrison  artillerymen,  who  had  had  no  experience  in  the 
handling  of  modern  field-guns." 

Proceeding  to  the  question  of  lack  of  cavalry,  he  argued  : 

"With  regard  to  cavalry  as  with  regard  to  artillery',  the  first  force  was  well 
supplied,  but  the  forces  of  Lord  Methuen  and  General  Buller  were  very 
deficient  in  that  respect.  In  that  connection  the  First  Lord  had  made  an 
attack  on  the  critics  of  the  War  Office.  He  said  they  had  not  seen,  or  if  they 
had  seen  had  not  insisted  on,  a  novel  fact  in  the  present  war,  namely,  that  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  they  had  seen  an  army  com- 
posed entirely  of  mounted  infantry.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  only 
to  read  Sir  William  Butler's  '  Life  of  General  Colley,'  where  he  would 
find  very  marked  attention  drawn  to  that  matter.  As  to  the  Defence  Committee 
of  the  Cabinet,  of  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  a  member,  though  he 
himself  had  been  spoken  of  as  the  authcjr  of  that  body,  he  must  admit  that  it 
had  failed.  It  was  instituted  after  a  correspondence  in  which  he  himself,  his 
hon.  friend  (Mr.  Arnold  Foster),  and  Mr.  Spenser  Wilkinson  took  part,  and  it 
was  not  new  to  the  present  Government.  It  was  instituted  in  the  time  of  Lord 
Rosebery's  Government  as  a  Committee  of  the  Cabinet,  but  it  had  been  pro- 
claimed to  the  world  in  the  time  of  the  present  Gdvernmcnt.  It  had 
failed  on  account  of  the  slackness  of  those  who  attended  the  deliberations 
of  the  Committee.      It   had   not   been    worked  as  the  authors  of  the  proposal 
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thought  it  might  have  been  worked  in  the  interests  of  the  Empire.  The 
Committee  ought  to  have  foreseen  these  difficulties  with  respect  to  mounted 
men ;  they  were  foreseen  by  mihtary  men.  Thougli  political  differences 
occurred  between  Sir  A.  Milncr  and  Sir  W.  Butler,  Sir  A.  Milner  consulted 
General  Butler  on  the  military  aspect  of  the  situation,  and  General  Butler's 
opinions  were  known  to  the  Government,  or  should  have  been.  They  were 
known  to  Sir  A.  Milncr  at  any  ratf^  and  were  not  concealed  by  him  when 
he  was  in  this  country  a  year  ago.  According  to  his  (Sir  C.  Dilke's)  informa- 
tion, which  reached  him  inmicdiately  after  the  statement  had  been  made  to 
Sir  A.  Milner,  General  Sir  W.  Butler  declared  that  60,000  men  would  be 
required  in  Cape  Colony  and  25,000  men  in  Natal.  Leaving  that,  however, 
what  was  the  attitude  of  the  Cabinet  with  regard  to  the  need  for  cavalry  ? 
They  telegraphed  to  the  Colonies  to  refuse  mounted  men.  They  gave 
their  reasons  in  the  telegram  of  October  3 :  'In  view  of  tlie  numbers 
already  available,  infantry  most  and  cavalry  least  serviceable.'  On  December 
16  they  telegraphed  to  the  Colonies,  '  Mounted  men  preferred.'  After  all 
the  loss  of  life  that  had  taken  place,  and  the  months  of  checks  and  reverses, 
they  had  discovered  what  competent  soldiers  had  discovered  before  the  war, 
and  must  have  told  them,  that  mounted  men  were  essential  for  a  campaign 
of  this  kind." 

In  reply,  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  War  made  the  first 
telling  and  apposite  statement  which  had  been  furnished  for  the 
Government  during  the  course  of  the  proceedings.  His  exposi- 
tion was  straightforwardness  itself  Though  merely  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  Government,  Mr.  Wyndham  gave  utterance  to  definite  state- 
ments which  created  a  very  favourable  impression  throughout  the 
country,  and  served  at  once  to  wipe  away  the  taste  of  foregone 
pronouncements.      He  said  : 

"  Every  one  to  his  dying  day  would  look  back  with  regret  on  the  great 
many  disasters  which  had  followed,  but  no  one  could  ever  know  what  would 
have  happened  if  the  other  course  had  been  adopted.  It  was  very  easy  to 
conceive  that  if  Sir  G.  White  had  not  stayed  at  Ladysmith  and  Sir  k.  Buller 
had  not  gone  to  his  relief  disaster  might  have  been  developed  in  another  line, 
and  that  there  might  have  been  that  universal  rising  of  the  Cape  Dutch  which, 
thank  Heaven,  had  not  occurred.  When  it  was  stated  that  Lord  Methuen  had 
not  sufficient  cavalry  and  artillery  with  him,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Lord 
Methuen  was  hurried  off  to  the  Orange  River,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
arrived  on  the  frontier  in  fewer  days  than  the  German  army  reached  the 
Frencli  frontier,  and  he  had  not  with  him  the  cavalry,  which  had  been 
diverted  for  the  relief  of  Ladysmith  and  other  purposes.  On  the  morrow  after 
Nicholson's  Nek  three  more  battalions  were  sent  from  home,  though  none  had 
been  asked  for,  and  Lord  Landsowne  offered  a  sixth  division.  In  reply,  he 
was  told  that  preparation  was  desirable,  but  that  there  was  no  immediate 
need  for  its  despatch.  The  situation  was  again  changed  by  the  reverses  at 
Stormberg  and  Magersfontein  and  the  check  at  Colenso.  Thereupon  the 
sixth  division  was  ordered  to  embark  without  any  communication  from  South 
Africa,  and  at  the  same  time  the  seventh  division  was  ordered  to  be  mobilised. 
On  December  15,  the  day  after  his  check  at  Colenso,  Sir  R.  Buller  asked  for 
the  seventh  division,  the  mobilisation  of  which  had  already  been  ordered,  and  for 
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8oDO  mounted  irregulars  from  this  country.  Lord  Landsowne  replied  that  the 
seventh  division  would  embark  on  January  4,  which  it  did.  Next  day  the 
first  step  was  taken  in  connection  with  tlie  raising  of  the  Imperial  Yeomanry, 
and  volunteers  were  invited  to  come  forward  in  order  to  fill  the  places  left 
vacant  by  the  raising  from  each  battalion  of  one  company  of  mounted  infantry. 
The  patriotism  of  the  Militia  was  also  appealed  to,  and  fourteen  battalions 
were  now  serving  in  South  Africa,  while  others  were  on  the  way.  A  great 
military  authority  once  said,  'When  a  battalion  is  asked  for,  send  a  brigade.' 
That  had  been  the  course  pursued  by  Lord  Landsowne." 

In  rcfji'arcl  to  the  number  of  our  guns,  Mr.  \\  yndham  continued 
Ills  anjfument  in  the  followino:  terms  : — 

"As  tlie  right  hon.  baronet  had  pressed  for  information  with  regard  to 
the  number  of  guns  which  had  been  despatched  to  South  Africa,  it  would  not 
be  out  of  place  to  tell  the  House  that  we  had  sent  and  were  sending  36  siege 
train  heavy  guns  ;  there  were  already  there  38  mobile  naval  guns,  and  in 
addition  to  these  there  were  ^6  5-inch  howitzers  carrying  a  heavy  shell  charged 
with  50  lbs.  of  lyddite,  in  all  1 10  guns,  some  of  them  with  a  range  of  I0,000 
yards,  and  all  capable  of  throwing  heavy  shells.  Besides  these  there  were  54 
horse-artillery  guns  and  234  field-artillery  guns,  in  all,  counting  the  howitzers, 
324  guns  capable  of  accompanying  troops  in  the  field.  Including  the  two 
mountain  batteries,  there  were  altogether  410  guns  in  Soutli  Africa,  without 
reckoning  tlie  guns  that  were  going  out  with  the  Volunteers  and  the  Colonials, 
which  would  bring  the  number  up  to  452." 

Then  takini^  the  subject  of  mounted  troops,  he  went  on  : — 

"  On  the  question  of  mounted  troops,  it  had  been  said  that  the  Government 
announced  to  the  world  their  conviction  that  unmounted  troops  were  the  kind 
of  troops  most  suitable  to  South  African  warfare.  The  word  *  mounted  '  was 
never  u.sed.  Hov/ever,  he  would  not  insist  on  that,  but  he  did  think  that  those 
who  had  quoted  this  opinion  so  often  should  consider  when  they  were  used, 
because  then  they  would  see  that  they  gave  no  indication  that  the  Government 
held  the  opinion  attributed  to  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  the  Government  had  sent  out  a  larger  proportion  of  mounted  troops 
than  was  usually  contemplated,  because  they  believed  that  mounted  troops  were 
especially  suited  to  go  to  Africa.  The  time  at  which  the  phrase  was  used  that 
infantry  was  most  wanted  and  cavalry  least  wanted  was  on  October  3,  before 
the  ultimatum  was  sent,  before  the  war  began,  and  at  a  time  when  Sir  R. 
Huller  was  satisfied  that  an  army  corps,  a  cavalry  division,  and  the  necessary 
troops  for  the  line  of  communication,  giving  50,000  men  in  addition  to  the 
25,000  already  in  South  Africa,  was  an  ade(|uate  force.  When  the  question 
of  the  Colonial  Contingents  was  first  raised,  Queensland  offered  250  and  New 
Zealand  200  mounted  infantry,  and  the  loS  New  South  Wales  Lancers  then  in 
this  country  volunteered,  making  in  all  55.S  mounted  men.  No  specific  offer 
was  received  from  the  other  Colonies,  but  they  expressed  a  wish  that  they 
might  be  allowed  to  take  some  part  in  the  campaign.  He  thereon  consulted 
Sir  R.  HulIcr  as  to  the  number  that  should  be  asked  for  in  order  that  each 
Colony  might  be  represented  more  or  less  in  proportion  to  their  respective 
populations.  Sir  Redvcrs  stated  tliat  it  would  be  easier  to  give  the  Colonial 
troops  an  immediate  place  at  the  front  if  they  were  invited  to  contribute 
manageable  units  of  125   men   each.     If  the  original  offers  of  the  Colonies 
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had  been  accepted,  there  would  have  been  1375  more  mounted  men  at  the 
front  at  an  caiher  date,  wlien  no  one  contemplated  that  the  force  sent  out 
would  be  insufficient  for  its  task.  The  Colonial  Legislatures  have  not  changed 
their  note  in  consequence  of  the  disappointments  and  reverses  which  have 
been  experienced,  but  have  made  further  offers — an  example  which  might  well 
have  been  followed  nearer  iiome.  Altogether  there  had  been  accepted  from  the 
Colonies  2075  unmounted  and  4678  mounted  men.  The  proportion  of  mounted 
to  unmounted  troops  in  South  Africa  at  four  different  periods  were:  In  the 
original  garrison,  7600  unmounted  and  2000  mounted  ;  on  October  9,  the  day 
of  the  ultimatum,  12,600  unmounted  and  3400  mounted  ;  on  January  i,  83,600 
unmounted  .nd  19,800  mounted;  while  the  total  number  of  troops  in  South 
Africa,  i  ot  including  the  f'ourth  Cavalry  Brigade,  were  142,800  unmounted 
and  37,800  mounted,  and  in  the  next  fortnight  or  three  weeks  there  would  be 
out  there  i8o,6co  of  all  arms. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  said  : — 

"  He  was  giving  the  right  hon.  gentleman  some  instances  of  the  value  of 
the  support  from  his  side.  The  primary  object  of  the  policy  which  had  ended 
in  the  war  was  not  to  drive  the  Boers  from  British  territory,  as  they  were  not 
then  on  it.  The  primary  object  was  not  to  plant  the  British  flag  at  Pretoria 
and  Johannesburg.  These  two  things  might  be  the  result  of  the  war,  but  they 
were  not  the  primary  objects  of  the  Government  policy.  The  objects  which  he 
wished  to  see  attained,  and  which  he  would  pledge  himself  to  give  the  utmost 
support  to  the  Government  in  attaining,  were,  first,  equal  rights  between  all 
white  men  in  South  Africa,  and  by  that  he  meant  that  never  again  should  a 
situation  arise  in  any  part  of  the  British  sphere  in  wliich  a  modern  industrial 
community  should  be  placed  under  the  heel  of  an  antiquated  minority  which 
was  dominated  by  prejudice  and  governed  by  corruption.  The  second  object 
was  that  never  again  in  South  Africa  should  it  be  possible  for  arsenals  to  be 
formed  or  an  accumulation  of  military  material  under  any  control  except  British 
control.  That  was  the  end  to  be  attained,  and  to  that  end  the  Government 
would  have  support." 

On  the  3rd  of  February  Mr.  Bryce  expressed  his  opinions.  He 
affected  to  disbeHeve  that  there  had  been  any  Dutch  conspiracy  to 
drive  the  British  from  South  Africa,  and  considered  that,  owing  to 
the  menace  of  the  Government  in  the  arrangement  of  negotiations, 
the  meek  Boer  had  no  resource  but  to  prepare  for  war. 

Mr.  Goschen  admitted  the  gravity  of  the  situation  and  the  re- 
.sponsibility  of  the  Government  cii  vtasse.  The  Cabinet,  he  decided, 
must  stand  or  fall  together.  The  Admiralty,  in  acceptation  of  its 
responsibility,  had  assisted  the  army  with  heavy  guns  without  weak- 
ening its  resources.  Lastly,  he  touched  enthusiastically  on  the 
exhibition  of  Colonial  loyalty  : — 

"Before  concluding  I  must  say  a  word  with  reference  to  the  Colonists. 
The}'  have  been  supporting  us  with  unstinted  loyalty  and  unstinted  generosity. 
There  has  been  a  spirit  shown  by  the  Colonies  of  affection  to  the  mother 
country  which  has  been  the  admiration  of  the  world.  May  we  not  suggest 
that  that  unstinted  loyalty  and   that  unstinted  generosity  is  to  some  extent 
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a  reward  for  the  consideration  which  has  been  shown  tlic  Colonies  for  some 
time  past ;  and  is  it  not  right  to  remember  that  for  years  there  lias  not  been  a 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies  who  has  so  endeavoured  to  win  the  aflection  of  the 
Colonies  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who  now  holds  that  ollice  ?  Vou  tax  us 
with  not  having  shown  foresight  and  judgment.  At  all  events  our  treatment 
of  the  Colonies  has  ensurctl,  not  their  loyalty — that  will  alwn^-s  be  there — but 
the  enthusiastic  impulse  of  the  Colonies  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  mother 
country.  We  have  a  great  work  to  do;  we  want  to  do  that  work,  and  now 
hon.  gentlemen  opposite  move  an  amendment  the  only  object  of  which  could  be 
to  damage  and  weaken  the  Government,  who  arc  the  instruments  of  the  national 
will.  If  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  do  not  wish  to  take  our  places  and  to  bear 
the  burden  which  rests  on  our  shoulders,  is  it  wise  to  endeavour  to  hake  the 
confidence  of  the  country  in  the  men  who  must  continue  this  war,  and  gather 
together  all  the  forces  of  the  Empire  to  bring  it  to  a  successful  conclusion  ? 
Supf)osing  there  should  be  a  division  which  could  be  called  a  bad  division  for 
the  Government,  what  would  the  cheers  which  would  greet  that  division  mean  ? 
They  would  mean,  '  We  have  succeeded  in  damaging  and  weakening  the 
Government.'  The  time  may  come  when  wc  will  be  damaged.  If  the  war  is 
not  successful,  sweep  us  away  as  men  who  have  no  judgment,  but  do  not  lame 
the  arm  of  the  Executive  Government  when  they  have  such  a  work  on  hand  as 
we  have  got  to  do.  There  has  been  patriotic  co-operation  between  us  and  some 
of  the  Liberal  Part}'.  We  thank  them  for  it.  I  believe  this  is  a  Parliamentary 
bad  dream — an  interlude  between  the  patriotic  attitude  of  these  gentlemen  a 
few  weeks  ago  and  the  patriotic  attitude  which  I  hope  we  may  look  furward  to 
when  this  debate  closes.  They  have  assured  the  countr}'  they  will  support  us 
in  going  forward.  I  thank  them  for  that,  for  it  is  more  important  than  the 
j)etty  criticisms  to  which  we  have  been  treated.  Wc  are  the  trustees  of  the 
nation  for  the  work  that  has  to  be  done.  The  nation  will  support  us,  I  believe  ; 
and  so  long  as  we  receive  that  support,  God  willing,  we  will  fuHil  our  task." 

Sir  v..  Clarke,  amoiv.^^  ulhcr  things,  said  : — 

"He  did  not  believe  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free 
State  would  be  of  the  slightest  benefit  to  the  country.  The  annexation  of  the 
two  Republics  would  comjK'l  us  to  very  greatly  increase  our  already  enormous 
military  expenditure,  and  it  would  not  give  lis  any  advantage  commensurate 
with  the  difficulties  of  administration.  He  had  no  desire  to  press  his  own 
views,  which  were  singular,  and  certainly  not  popular,  on  that  side  of  the 
House.  He  only  pleaded  that  this  question  might  be  left  open,  and  that 
Ministers  might  not  pledge  themselves  to  a  course  which  would  involve  so 
great  a  sacrifice.  While  he  agreed  generally  with  the  doctrine  of  Cabinet 
responsibility,  he  considered  that  the  real  responsibility  for  the  war  lay  with 
the  Colonial  .Secretary.  The  Prime  Minister,  in  whom  all  England  jnit  the 
greatest  confidence,  having  many  other  things  to  deal  with,  and  being  distressed 
by  domestic  anxieties,  might  not  have  been  able  to  attend  so  closely  as  he 
otherwise  would  have  done  to  South  African  aflfairs  ;  but  it  could  not  be  gain- 
said that  there  were  two  men,  one  in  this  country  and  the  other  in  .South  Africa, 
who  must  be  associated  with  the  bcginni?ig  of  the  war.  He  wisiicd  that  the 
highest  sentiments  of  patriotism  woidd  induce  those  two  men  to  leave  to  others 
the  positions  they  now  occupied.  He  bclievctl  that  the  diflicultics  involved  in 
a  solution  of  the  questions  arising  out  of  the  war  would  be  increased  by  the  fact 
that  the  lines  of  communication  and  action  in   South  Africa  were  in  the  hands 
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of  the  Colonial  Secretary  and  Sir  A.  Milner.  He  had  not  a  word  to  say  about 
the  honesty  of  tlicse  two  gentlemen  ;  but  if,  for  a  i'ew  weeks  or  a  few  months, 
in  this  grave  national  crisis  and  time  of  deep  anxiety,  others  could  take  their 
places — if  the  Prime  Minister  himself  would  take  under  his  own  control  the 
communications  of  the  Colonial  Office  with  South  Africa,  and  if  Lord  Rosebery 
would  give  his  services  to  the  country,  and  go  out  to  South  Africa  to  assist  in 
a  solution  of  the  difficulties,  it  would  be  a  sacrifice  not  too  great  to  ask  e\en 
from  the  greatest  men  among  us,  and  one  for  which  the  country  would  be  very 
grateful.  He  had  said  that  he  was  not  going  to  make  a  controversial  speech. 
He  did  not  think  he  had.  If  he  had,  it  had  been  with  no  intention  of  personal 
attack  or  party  bitterness,  but  with  the  deep  conviction  that  in  deciding  on  the 
great  issues  with  whicli  Parliament  had  to  deal  we  had  to  consider  not  only  the 
things  of  to-day  but  the  things  of  the  future." 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech  on  the  5th  of  February  was  an 
advance  on  former  proceedings.  Sir  William  Harcourt  dilated  on 
the  indomitable  energy  of  a  free  people  fighting  for  their  indepen- 
dence, praised  the  gallantry  of  the  troops,  and  blamed  the  Govern- 
ment for  being  led  by  the  opinions  of  the  authors  of  the  Jameson 
Raid,  to  which  the  Colonial  Secretary  made  dignified  reply.  Finally 
he  questioned — 

*'  Plow  do  we  meet  the  charge  of  mistakes  ?  Not  by  denying  the  mistakes, 
but  by  saying  what  we  have  done  and  what  we  are  doing  to  repair  them.  You 
say  we  sent  too  few  troops.  We  are  pouring  troops  into  South  Africa,  and,  as 
you  have  been  told,  in  a  few  weeks  you  will  have  an  army  of  2C0,000.  You 
said  we  were  forgetful  of  the  need  for  mounted  men.  We  have  been  increas- 
ing the  number  of  horse  infantry  until  in  a  very  short  time  the  number  of 
mounted  men  in  the  British  forces  will  be  almost  as  great,  if  not  as  great,  as 
the  total  number  of  mounted  men  in  the  Boer  army.  You  say  our  artillery  is 
deficient  and  not  heavy  enough.  We  have  sent  battery  after  battery,  until  now 
you  have  an  unexampled  force  of  that  arm.  We  have  at  the  same  time  added 
a  number  of  heavier  guns.  When  the  war  began,  no  doubt  the  needs  of  the 
war  were  under-estimated  at  that  time ;  it  is  part  of  the  same  mistake.  We 
failed  to  respond  as  we  ought  to  have  done  to  the  splendid  offers  that  came  from 
our  Colonies.  We  accepted  enough  to  show  how  much  we  valued  their  assis- 
tance, but  we  hesitated  to  put  on  them  any  greater  strain  than  necessary.  But 
what  is  happening  now  ?  They  are  multipl^'ing  their  forces,  and  ever}^  offer 
is  gratefully  and  promptly  appreciated  and  accepted.  And  we  shall  have 
in  this  war  before  it  is  over  an  army  of  Colonials  called  to  the  aid  of  Her 
Majesty  who  will  outnumber  the  British  army  at  Waterloo  and  nearly  equal  to 
the  total  British  force  in  the  Crimea." 

In  conclusion. he  said  : — 

"  In  Africa  these  tw^o  races,  so  interesting,  so  admirable,  each  in  its  own 
way,  though  different  in  some  things,  will  now,  at  any  rate,  have  learned  to 
respect  one  another.  I  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  animosity  which  will  remain 
after  the  war,  but  I  hope  I  am  not  too  sanguine  when  I  say  that  I  do  not  believe 
in  it.  W^hen  matters  have  settled  down,  when  equal  rights  are  assured  to  both 
the  white  races,  I  believe  that  both  will  enjoy  the  land  together  in  settled  peace 
and  prosperity.     Meanwhile,  we  are  finding  out  the  weak  spots  in  our  armour, 
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and  trying  to  remedy  them.  Wc  are  finding  out  tlie  infinite  potential  resources 
of  the  Empire  ;  wt-  are  advancing  steadily,  if  slowly,  to  the  realisation  of  that 
great  federation  of  our  race  which  will  inevitably  make  for  peace,  liberty,  and 
justice." 

On  the  following  night  Mr.  Asquith,  on  Tiilleyrcind's  principle 
— that  speech  is  given  us  to  hide  our  thoughts — dilated  interestingly 
on  the  position,  his  symjKithies  oscillating  between  the  C)j)position, 
the  Government,  and  Mr.  Kruger.  Sir  Henry  Campbell  Banner- 
man  declared  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Opposition  to  press  Lord 
Kdmond  Fitzmaurice's  amendment  to  a  division.  He  inferred  that 
the  conspiracy  of  the  Cape  Dutch  was  a  chimera,  and  went  so  far 
as  to  suggest  that  when  our  military  supremacy  was  asserted  in 
South  Africa  the  question  of  settlement  might  be  left  to  decide  itself 
sifie  die  I  Said  he  :  "  Provided  that  our  territories  are  free  and  our 
military  supremacy  asserted,  what  matters  it  at  what  time  or  what 
place  a  settlement  is  arrived  at?" 

In  his  reply  Mr.  Balfour  distinguished  himself  He  said  that  it 
was  discovered  that  the  War  Oftlce  has  more  than  fulfilled  its  pro- 
mises, and  appealed  to  the  members  of  the  Opposition  who  sym- 
pathised with  the  justice  of  the  war  to  reflect  before  voting  for  the 
amendment.  It  was  necessary  to  help  the  soldiers  at  the  front  by 
proving  to  them  that  they  were  supported  by  a  united  country,  and 
that  every  hostile  vote  might  induce  or  encourage  our  opponents  to 
prolong  the  contest.      He  concluded  by  saying  : — 

"  Can  they  contemplate  with  equanimity  that  their  first  action  in  a  session 
of  Parliament  meeting  under  such  circumstances  should  be  a  weakening  of  the 
Government,  whose  hands  they  profess  to  desire  to  strengthen — whose  hands  I 
believe  they  genuinely  desire  to  strengthen — in  every  succeeding  operation  con- 
nected with  this  war?  Can  they  contemplate  with  equanimity  the  reflection 
that  p>ossibly  their  votes  may  lengthen  the  war,  and,  by  lengthening  it,  may 
increase  that  tragic  list  of  losses  with  which  we  are  already  too  familiar?  If 
in  giving  their  vote  they  add  one  fraction  to  the  chances  of  a  luiropean  com- 
plication, one  fraction  of  a  chance  that  an  unnecessary  life  may  be  lost  or  a 
family  thrown  into  mourning,  can  they  easily  reconcile  that  with  their  duty 
towards  their  own  principles  and  to  that  country  of  which  they  are,  I  believe, 
as  devoted  servants  as  we  on  this  side  of  the  Mouse?  I  think  it  is  a  violation 
of  every  Parliamentary  tradition  that  men  who  desire  to  keep  in  ollice  a 
Government  should  vote  for  an  amendment  which,  if  carried,  will  turn  out  that 
Government,  and  tliat  it  is  contrary  to  every  patriotic  instinct  to  vote  in  a 
minority  against  the  Government.  The  size  of  tiiat  minorit}'  will  aflcct  the 
whole  course  of  European  policy,  the  whole  course  of  the  war.  I  have  stated 
the  problem  as  it  presents  itself  to  my  mind.  I  know  that  you  are  men  of 
conscience  and  honour,  and  I  must  leave  it  to  you  to  decide  the  problem,  each 
man  in  his  own  case  as  his  conscience  and  honour  dictate.  To  the  House  at 
large  I  can  only  make  one  appeal.  It  is  that  wc,  who  arc  the  representatives  of 
the  country,  may  rise  to  the  height  rcnrhcil  by  those  whom  we  represent.  I  ask 
no  more,  and  I  can  ask  no  more,  of  the  House  than  that  they  should  imitate,  for 
they  cannot  exceed,  the  courage,  steadfastness,  resolution,  and   firmness  under 
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adversity,  and  the  calmness  of  temper  with  which  our  countrymen  all  over  the 
world  have  dealt  with  the  situation  in  its  entirety,  if  the  House  of  Commons 
do,  as  no  doubt  they  will,  imitate,  for  they  cannot  better,  the  conduct  of  those 
who  have  sent  them  here,  then  who  can  doubt  that  the  clouds  by  which  we 
are  at  present  surrounded  will  in  a  short  time  be  dissipated  and  the  Empire  will 
issue  from  the  struggle  in  which  it  is  now  engaged  stronger,  no  only  in  its  own 
consciousness  of  strength,  but  in  the  eyes  of  the  civilised  world." 

In  the  end,  by  352  to  139 — a  majority  of  213 — the  vote  of 
censure  on  the  Government  moved  by  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice 
was  defeated.  The  decision  adequately  expressed  the  feelings  of 
the  country.  It  must  be  remembered  that  many  of  the  Government 
supporters  were  in  South  Africa,  consequently  a  total  poll  of  49 1 
represented  a  heavy  vote.  The  following  list  serves  to  show  the 
number  of  members  of  both  Houses  who  had  sacrificed  party  spirit 
to  patriotic  convictions,  and  had  proceeded  to  the  front : — 

House  of  Lords. — Earl  of  Airlie,  commanding  12th  Lancers;  Earl  of 
Albemarle,  lieutenant-colonel,  City  of  London  Imperial  Volunteers;  Lord 
Basing,  major,  ist  Dragoons;  Lord  Castletown,  special  service.  South  Africa; 
Lord  Chesham,  commanding  a  battalion  of  Imperial  Yeomanry;  Earl  Cowley, 
lieutenant,  Imperial  Yeomanry ;  Lord  Denman,  lieutenant,  Imperial  Yeomanry  ; 
Earl  of  Dudley,  D.A.A.G.  for  Imperial  Yeomanry  ;  Earl  of  Dundonald,  C.B., 
major-general,  commanding  3rd  Brigade  (Natal)  Cavalry  Division ;  Earl  of 
Dunraven,  captain,  Imperial  Yeomanry  ;  Earl  of  Erroll,  special  service,  South 
Africa;  Earl  of  Essex,  second  in  command  of  battalion  of  Imperial  Yeomanry  ; 
Earl  of  Fingal,  lieutenant,  Imperial  Yeomanry ;  Lord  Kitchener  of  Khartoum, 
G.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  Chief  of  the  Staff;  Earl  of  Leitrim,  lieutenant,  Imperial 
Yeomanry;  Earl  of  Longford,  captain,  Imperial  Yeomanr^^;  Lord  Lovat, 
captain.  Lord  Lovat's  Corps  ;  Duke  of  Marlborough,  staft'  captain  for  Imperial 
Yeomanry;  Lord  Methuen,  K.C.V.O.,  C.B.,  commanding  1st  Division  in  South 
Africa  ;  Duke  of  Norfolk,  K.G.,  captain,  Imperial  Yeomanry  ;  Lord  Roberts  of 
Kandahar,  K.P.,  G.C.B.,  G.C.I.E.,  G.C.S.I.,  V.C.,  Field  Marshal  Commanding- 
in-Chief;  Lord  Romilly,  special  service,  South  Africa;  Lord  Rosmead,  major, 
6th  Battalion  Lancashire  Fusiliers ;  Duke  of  Roxburghe,  lieutenant,  Royal 
Horse  Guards;  Earl  of  Scarborough,  second  in  command  of  battalion  of 
Imperial  Yeomanry ;  Earl  Sondes,  lieutenant,  Imperial  Yeomanry ;  Duke  of 
Westminster,  A.D.C.  to  Governor;  Lord  Wolverton,  second  lieutenant, 
Somersetshire  Yeomanry  Cavalry ;  Lord  Zouche,  lieutenant,  Imperial  Yeo- 
manry. 

House  of  Commons. — Mr.  W.  Allen,  trooper,  Imperial  Yeomanry ; 
Hon.  A.  B.  Bathurst,  captain,  4th  Battalion  Gloucester  Regiment  ;  Colonel 
A.  M.  Brookfield,  commanding  battalion  of  Imperial  Yeomanry' ;  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  R.  G.  W.  Chaloner,  commanding  battalion  of  Imperial  Yeomanry ; 
Hon.  T.  H.  Cochrane,  captain,  4th  Battalion  Argyll  and  Sutherland  High- 
landers; Lord  A.  F.  Compton,  captain.  Imperial  Yeomanry;  Viscount  Cran- 
borne,  commanding  4th  Battalion  Bedford  Regiment ;  Mr.  W.  Bromley- 
Davenport,  captain.  Imperial  Yeomanry  ;  Sir  J.  Dickson-Poynder,  lieutenant. 
Imperial  Yeomanry;  Viscount  Folkestone,  major,  ist  Wilts  \'olunteer  Rifle 
Corps;  Mr.  W.  R.  Greene,  lieutenant.  Imperial  Yeomanry;  Hon.  J.  Guest, 
lieutenant.   Imperial  Yeomanry;    Mr.  G.   Kemp,  captain.   Imperial  Yeomanry; 
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Mr.  I'.  II.  Llewellyn,  major,  4th  battalion  Somerset  Liylit  Infantry;  Mr. 
II.  L.  Vk  McLalmont,  commanding  6tli  battalion  Royal  Warwick  Regiment; 
Mr.  V.  H.  Mildmay,  lieutenant,  Imperial  Ycomainv  ;  X'iscount  Milton,  lieutenant. 
Imperial  Yeomanry;  Mr.  I).  \'.  I*irie,  with  Remounts  Department,  South 
Africa;  Lord  Stanley,  special  service,  South  Africa;  Lord  Edmund  Talbot, 
special  service,  South  AlVica ;  \'iscount  X'alentia,  A.A.G.  for  Imperial  ^'eo- 
nianrv  ;  Major  \V.  II.  Wyndham-CJuin,  captain.  Imperial  "\'comanry ;  Major 
the  Hon.  11.  \'.  Duncombe,  adjutant.  Imperial  Yeomanry;  Sir  Elliott  Lees, 
captain,  Imperial  Yeomanry;  Sir  S.  Scott,  lieutenant,  Imperial  Yeomanry. 


KIMBERLEY 

There  was  little  bombardment  after  the  25th  of  November,  and 
though  n(^t  living  on  the  fat  ol  the  l.uul.  the  garri.son  was  not 
short  of  provisions.  Mr.  Rhodes,  with  characteristic  forethought, 
now  caused  the  formation  of  a  committee  to  inquire  into  tlie  resources 
of  those  dependent  on  the  nun  killed,  with  .1  \i(;w  to  compensating 
them  for  their  loss,  and  in  other  ways  exerted  himself  for  the 
welfare  of  sufferers  in  the  town. 

Considerable  friction  occurred  between  the  civil  and  milii.uy 
authorities.  The  clashing  of  wills  was  ine\itable  in  so  small  an 
area,  for  Colonel  Kekewich  represented  military  power,  while  Mr. 
Rhodes  could  be  no  other  than  he  is,  and  ever  has  been — a  i)ower  in 
himself.  It  was  imfortunate  that  two  such  forces  should  have  been 
j)laced  in  colliiiion,  but  it  remains  to  the  credit  of  both  that,  in  sj)ite 
of  the  tension  of  the  situation,  they  should  have  co-oj:)erated  to  the 
end  to  save  the  town  from  the  common  enemy,  and  ])rolect  the 
interests  and  lives  of  all  who,  but  for  this  co-operation,  might  have 
suffered  much  more  intensely  than  they  did. 

Harly  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  December  a  f)rce  with  a 
battery  under  Colonel  Chamier — to  whom  the  efficient  and.  mobile 
condition  of  the  artillery  was  due — made  a  reconnaissance  to  the 
north.  The  Lancashire's  Mounted  Infantry  and  two  guns  we-re 
post(;d  on  (J)tto's  Kopje  while  the  Ca{)e  Police  protectc-d  the  Dam 
Wall.  The  Kimberley  Light  I  lorse  in  the  centre  extemporised  s^nnc. 
ritle-pits  out  of  some  prospectors'  huts  in  order  to  coNcr  retreat  when 
necessary. 

The  enemy  were  screened  by  the  debris  of  a  wall  at  Kainfeens, 
but  when  the  boom  of  the  British  gun  bin-st  out  and  a  shell  roared 
in  their  midst,  they  hurriedly  sought  cover  in  their  foremost  rifle-pits, 
whence  with  great  energy  they  "  snij)ed  '  in  the  direction  ol  the 
officers  who  were  superintending  the  ojx-rations.  Meanwhile  tre- 
mendous barking  of  cannon  and  J'inging  of  ritles  continued,  the 
Ho::"rs  having  got  the  range  of  C)tto  Kopje  to  perfection.  The 
troops  had  an  exceedingly  hard  time,  but  continued  their  ojx  rations 
til!  dusk.      They  lost  only  one  killed  and  four  wounded. 
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On  tlic  wise  principle  that  it  is  safer  to  act  early  on  the  aggres- 
sive if  you  do  not  want  to  have  to  act  late  on  the  defensive,  the 
smart  little  force  indulged  in  more  military  movements. 

Colonel  Kekewich's  general  plan  for  the  defence  of  Kimberley  was 
based  on  the  principle  ot  always  keeping  the  enemy  on  the  move  and 
constantly  in  fear  of  attack  from  an  unexpected  quarter,  but  the  imme- 
diate object  of  the  numerous  sorties  ^md  demonstrations  in  force  now 
made  by  the  garrison  was  to  assist  the  operations  of  Lord  Methuen. 
The  Colonel  explained  that,  "  when  the  advance  of  the  Relief  Column 
from  the  Orange  River  commenced,  and  I  was  put  in  possession  of  in- 
formation concerning  the  probable  date  of  its  arrival  at  Kimberley, 
I  adopted  such  measures  as  I  hoped  would  cause  the  retention  of  a 
large  force  of  the  enemy  in  my  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  thus 
enable   the   Relief  Column   to   deal   with   the  Boer  force   in  detail." 


Shell  Picked  up  in  Kimberley  Streets.     Photo  by  Alf.  S.  Hosking,  Cape  Town. 

As  the  portions  of  mounted  corps  were  continually  employed,  the 
work  which  fell  on  the  detachment,  ist  Batt.  Loyal  North  Lancashire 
Regiment,  Cape  Police,  Diamond  Fields  Horse,  Kimberley  Light 
Horse,  and  the  Diamond  Fields  Artillery,  was  very  arduous;  but 
the  bravery  and  dash  of  these  troops  was  unending.  Colonel 
Murray,  of  the  Loyal  North  Lancashire,  was  invaluable  in  many 
capacities,  and  Captain  O'Brien  of  the  same  regiment,  in  command 
of  a  section  of  the  defences,  was  unfailing  in  energy  and  zeal.  Cool 
as  the  proverbial  cucumber  were  Major  Rodger  of  the  Diamond 
Fields  Horse  and  Major  May  of  the  Diamond  Fields  Artillery. 
The  motto  of  these  officers  was  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  notable 
gens  d' amies,  for  they  were  "always  there  when  wanted,"  and  gene- 
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rally  in  the  fore-front.  The  otiiccrs  of  the  Kiinberley  Ref;"imcnt,  too, 
were  conspicuous  tor  couriu^e,  coolness,  and  sai^acity.  I'hcv  knew 
as  by  intuition  what  was  wanted  and  did  it.  h  roin  Colonel  I'inlayson, 
who  commanded  the  regiment,  to  Surgi-on-Major  Smith,  w  ho  tended 
the  wouneled  in  the  field,  there  was  none  who  tlid  not  contribute  to  the 
stock  of  c'fhciency  which  was  placed  at  the  disjiosal  of  the  Colonel. 

On  the  20th  ot  Deccmhcr,  the  niounicd  dc-tachnicnts  under 
Colonel  I'eakman,  with  maxims  and  j-pounders  under  Colonel  Mav. 
started  off  in  the  pitch  darkness  t)f  2  .\.m.,  and  marched  through 
Kenilworth  in  the  direction  of  the  wreck  of  Webster's  Farm,  and  on 
towards  Tolljian  in  the  hVee  State.  Ih'itish  cannonading  then  took 
place,  the  Kiml)erley  guns  shelling  Tollpan  Homestead  at  2500 
yards'  range,  and  the  Boer  gun  on  Klippiespan  ridge  returning  the 
compliment  with  interest.  T'ortunately  the  hostile  shells  burrowed 
deep  in  the  sandy  soil,  and  conse(|uently  little  damage  was  done. 
The  Boers  were  found  to  be  very  comfortably  situated  at  the  three 
corners  of  a  si.\-mile  triangle — at  Coetgie,  Scholtz,  and  Alex- 
andersfontein — commanding  three  separate  sources  of  water  supply. 
This  reconnaissance  was  of  importance,  as  the  positions  of  the 
enemy's  guns  and  outposts  were  determined,  and  the  garrison  was 
enabled  to  be  on  guard  against  raiders  and  snipers,  and  to  protect 
itself,  its  patrols,  and  cattle  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  in  the 
matter  of  protecting  the  cattle  from  the  tricks  of  the  Dutchmen,  as 
in  many  other  ways,  Mr.  Fynn,  manager  of  the  De  Beers  farms, 
did  splendid  service.  This  gentleman  was  Mr.  Rhodes's  right-hand 
man,  and  as  a  natural  consecjuence  of  the  honour  he  enjoyed  rose 
to  every  occasion  that  offered,  now  managing  a  corps  of  scouts,  now 
superintending  the  conveyance  of  food,  now  dealing  with  truculent 
natives,  and  always  conducting  his  \'aried  avocations  with  immense 
energy  and  tact. 

On  the  22nd  of  Deceniber  a  good  deal  of  martial  ac  ti\iiy  took 
place.  At  cockcrow  a  detachment  of  mounted  forces,  with  artillery 
and  infantry,  went  west  for  the  j)urpose  of  reconnoitring  \  oornitz- 
right  and  part  of  W'eldermstkuil.  On  the  right  were  the  Diamond 
Fields  Horse  under  Major  Rodger,  supported  by  a  company  of  the 
North  Lancashire  Regiment  under  Lieutenant  de  Putron.  Presently 
an  animatetl  caimonade  began  In-tween  the  enemy's  artillery  from 
Kamferdam  and  the  Diamond  I'ields  Artillery  guns  on  Otto's  Ko[)je. 
In  the  centre  Colonel  Feakman,  with  th(;  Kimberley  Light  Horse 
and  Cape  Police,  proceeded  along  Lazaretto  Ridge,  Ihere.  before 
retreating,  he  made  the  necessary  discoveries — firstly,  that  the  Boer 
patrols  were  then  the  only  occupants  of  the  place,  and  secondly, 
that  the  enemy's  reinforcements  were  advancing  behintl  W'imbledon 
Ridge.  Meanwhile  Colonel  Chamier  on  the  1(  ft,  with  R.A.  guns 
and  an   escort   under  ^Lljor  Snow,  was  exchanging  salutations  with 
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the  Boer  guns  posted  in  the  earthwork  in  the  centre  of  Wimbledon 
Ridge.  This  occupation  was  pursued  for  some  time,  during  which 
the  enemy  were  found  to  be  rapidly  approaching.  IJirectly  the  guns 
were  limbered  up  some  500  Boers  came  on  the  scene,  and  began  to 
pour  a  fierce  fire  from  the  earthworks  at  the  foot  of  the  Ridge  upon 
the  Kimberley  troops,  who  retired  to  cover.  The  object  of  the 
reconnaissance  was  gained,  however,  for  it  proved  in  what  an 
inconceivably  short  space  of  tinie  the  enemy  could  summon  his 
reinforcements,  and,  moreover,  that  three  of  his  guns  were  yet  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  town. 

On  Christmas  Eve  congratulations  were  received  by  Oashlight 
signals  from  the  Military  Secretary  at  Cape  Town  : — 

"  Convey  to  Colonel  Kekcwich  and  all  the  garrison  and  inhabitants  of 
Kimberley  his  Excellency's  best  wishes  for  their  good  luck  on  Christmas  Day 
and  in  the  coming  New  Year." 

Colonel  Kekewich  replied  : — 

"  Kindly  inform  the  Military  Secretary  that  I  and  the  garrison  and  inhabitants 
of  Kimberley  thank  his  Excellency  for  his  kind  message.  We  also  wish  re- 
spectfully to  offer  our  very  best  wishes  for  Christmas  and  New  Year." 

This  little  interchange  of  compliments  caused  infinite  pleasure  to 
those  whose  days  were  one  unvarying  round  of  trial  and  suspense.  The 
weather  was  exceedingly  hot ;  at  times  the  thermometer  registered 
105°  in  the  shade,  and  life  without  absolute  necessities  in  torrid 
weather  is  trying  even  to  the  patience  of  the  active.  To  those  whose 
intercourse  with  the  world  was  confined  to  flashlight  signals,  it  was 
barren  in  the  extreme.  But  with  much  pluck  they  thus  announced 
their  sentiments  in  a  journal  called  the  Diamond  Fields  Advertiser, 
which  still  maintained  a  languishing  existence  :  "  Excepting  two  or 
three  of  our  inhabitants  who  shared  the  terrible  privations  of  the  siege 
of  Paris,  few  of  us  have  ever  spent  such  a  Christmas  before,  and  few 
will  ever  care  to  spend  such  a  Christmas  again.  The  scarcity  of 
turkeys  and  plum-pudding  at  this  time  of  traditional  plenty  need 
only  distress  the  gourmand.  The  majority  of  the  people  of  Kim- 
berley are  happily  made  ot  sterner  stuff,  and  do  not  look  for  luxuries 
in  a  time  of  siege."  They  were  nevertheless  not  utterly  plum-pud- 
dingless.  Mr.  Rhodes,  with  characteristic  forethought,  had  caused 
to  be  cooked  in  the  Sanatorium  some  two  score  of  these  bombshells 
to  digestion,  and  had  distributed  them  in  each  of  the  camps.  Here 
they  were  devoured  with  much  merrymaking  and  a  general  inter- 
change of  felicitations,  which  went  on  by  telephone  from  one  camp 
to  another.  From  the  Mounted  Camp  to  the  Royal  Artillery  : 
"  Best  wishes  and  longer  range  to  your  guns."  From  the  gunners, 
in   return,    while   they   kept    one    ear    open    for    movement    in    the 
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direction  of  the  Boers'  "Susannah:"    "May  our  range  be  always 
lon*^  enough  for  us  to  be  i^uardian-an<^cls  to  the  Mounted  Corps/' 

On  tlic  followinij  day  tlie  artillery  was  at  work  respcMiding-  to  the 
salutes  of  the  Boers,  who  commenced  to  fire  with  L^reat  activity 
after  their  Christmas  rest.  They  dropped  some  thiriy-hve  shells 
in  the  direction  of  the  fort,  and  rectiived  nineteen  well-directed 
replies.  Two  oi  the  mines  were  fired  by  the  thunderstorm  of  th.e 
previous  nii;ht,  but  no  on(t  was  injured.  Food  now  was  becoming 
more  and  more  scarce,  and  those  connected  with  the  distribution  of 
provisions  had  to  exercise  much  forethought  and  economy. 

The  task  of  arranging  for  the  victualling  and  supply  of  the 
garrison  and  40,000  people  in  the  town  was  undertaken  by  Major 
Gorle,  Army  Service  Corps,  and  the  zeal  and  resource  which  he 
brought  to  bear  on  his  onerous  duties  were  applauded  on  all  sides. 
Of  course  there  were  found  persons  who,  on  the  take-e\erything- 
from-everybody-else-and-give-It-all-to-me  principle,  thought  they  were 
badlv  treated,  but  these  were  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 
The  arrangements  for  milk  were  made  by  a  special  civil  committee, 
consisting  of  Mr.  Oliver,  the  Mayor,  whose  courage  and  energy  in 
keeping  up  the  spirits  of  the  people  were  wonderful,  Mr.  Judge, 
and  four  visiting  surgeons  of  Kimberley  Hospital,  Doctors  .Ashe, 
Watkins,  Mackenzie,  and  Stoney.  These  made  themselves  notable 
for  the  untiring  energy  with  which  they  devote-d  themselves  to  their 
incessant  duties.  They  kept  a  sharp  eye  on  the  milk,  serving  it  out 
cautiously  at  the  depot,  and  only  to  those  who  had  a  medical  certificate 
that  they  required  it.  The  Colonel  was  very  appreciative  of  the  help 
given  by  most  of  his  civilian  coadjutors,  for,  in  reference  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  position,  he  stated  in  his  despatch  :  ''  It  will  be  realised 
that,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  the  defence  of  the 
scattered  town,  containing  over  40,000  inhabitants  and  much  valu- 
able machinery,  was  entrusted  in  the  first  instance  to  a  force  consist- 
ing of  about  570  Imperial  troops  and  630  Colonial  troops,  my  efforts 
would  have  been  of  no  avail  had  it  not  been  for  the  valuable  assist- 
ance and  advice  which  many  citizens  afforded  me  in  a  military  as 
well  as  a  civil  capacity." 

Mr.  Henderson,  Captain  Tyson  of  the  Kimberley  C  hib,  and 
Dr.  .Smart  collaborated  with  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  place,  organising 
relief  committees,  distributing  thousands  of  pints  of  soup  per  diem, 
and  apportioning  such  fruit  and  vegetables  as  were  to  be  had  for  the 
good  o(  those  who  were  most  sorely  in  need.  That  green  stuffs  were 
scarce  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  allowance  for  nine 
people  for  half  a  week  was  a  bunch  n(  fi\-e  carrots,  four  liliputian 
parsnips,  and  several  beets  (duodecimo  editions).  TIk-  garrison, 
later  on,  were  glad  of  mangel-wurzels,  when  cjuantiiy  r.ilher  than 
quality  came  to  be  appreciated. 
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The  Boers  were  now  beginnini^  to  build  redoubts  on  Dronfield 
Kopjes,  about  a  mile  east  of  tlie  railway  and  in  a  northerly  direction, 
showing  that  whatever  withdrawals  might  be  going  on  from  besieged 
places  elsewhere,  the  City  of  Mines  would  receive  its  due  of  atten- 
tion up  to  the  last.  The  Boer  prisoners  inside  the  town  presented 
quite  a  rejuvenated  appearance,  owing  to  the  delicate  attentions  of 
iVlr.  Rhodes.  Christmas  saw  them  provided  with  new  outfits,  and  a 
general  air  of  cleanliness  and  health  pervaded  them.  The  invalids 
in  hospital,  both  British  and  P)oers,  were  \  isited  frequently  by  the 
Colossus,  whose  generosity  in  the  matter  of  delicacies,  which  were 
now  very  scarce,  was  highly  appreciated. 

Much  of  the  Kimberley  news  was  obtained  through  the  energy 
ar.d  acuteness,  almost  amounting  to  genius,  o(  the  despatch-runners. 
Of  these,  Mr.  Lumming  of  Douglas  succeeded  in  getting  in  and  out 
of  the  town  with  missives  for  and  from  Mr.  Rhodes,  always  at 
tremendous  risk.  The  Boers  had  offered  a  large  reward  for  his 
capture.  On  one  occasion,  so  as  to  evade  observation  in  a  district 
swarming  with  the  enemy,  he  had  to  travel  quadruped  fashion  on 
hands  and  knees  for  some  thirty  miles.  Tales  of  the  despatch- 
runners'  ingenuity  in  all  parts  of  the  Colony  were  many.  One  Kaffir 
boy,  though  caught  by  the  Boers  and  stripped  by  them,  carried  his 
despatch  safely,  it  having  been  packed  in  a  quill  and  hid  in  his 
nostril,  while  another — a  canny  Scot — concealed  his  treasure  in  the 
inmost  recesses  of  a  hard-boiled  egg. 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  January  the  mounted  troops  under 
the  indefatigable  Colonel  Peakman  at  an  early  hour  reconnoitred  the 
Boer  position  near  the  Premier  mine.  The  Boers  were  indulging 
in  a  last  little  doze,  when  some  shells  were  neatly  dropped  into  their 
laager.  The  alarum  was  effective.  They  were  up  and  doing  in  no 
time,  and  set  to  work  firing  with  the  utmost  vigour,  but  their  shots 
were  not  accurate  and  much  waste  of  ammunition  took  place.  It 
may  be  remembered  that  Colonel  Peakman,  Kimberley  Light 
Horse,  after  the  death  of  Colonel  Turner  was  selected  for  the 
command  of  the  mounted  troops  in  Kimberley.  A  tower  of  strength 
ot  himself,  he  was  surrounded  by  a  gallant  crew,  among  whom 
were  Major  Scott,  V.C,  Captains  Ap-Bowen  and  Mahoney  (both 
severely  wounded  on  the  25th  of  November),  Captains  Robertson 
and  Rickman.  There  were  also  in  the  corps  several  lieutenants 
conspicuous  for  dash  and  daring,  notably  Lieutenants  Haw^ker 
(wounded  22nd  November).  Harris,  and  Chatfield.  Of  the  Colonel 
an  amusing  tale  was  told,  which,  if  not  vero,  was  certainly  bentrovato, 
and  served  to  cheer  up  those  who  needed  to  salt  the  monotonous 
llavour  of  daily  life.  It  fell  to  the  duty  of  Colonel  Peakman  to  in- 
troduce horse-tlesh  at  the  officers'  mess,  a  ticklish  task,  and  one  that 
required  considerable  tact.     When  the  dish  was  served,  the  Colonel 
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said.  "  Cicntlcmen,  as  I  was  unable  to  get  the  whole  of  our  ration  in 
beef,  a  part  of  it  had  to  be  t.iken  in  horse-llesh.  Here  is  the  beef," 
said  he,  carving  at  the  joint  opposite  him,  "that  at  the  other  end  of 
the  table  is  the  horse.  Any  one  who  prefers  it  nia)-  help  himself" 
No  one  accejned  the  invitation,  and  after  there  had  been  a  great  run 
on  the  beef,  the  Colonel  suddenly  said,  "  By  Jove,  I'm  mistaken  ;  of 
course  this  joint  is  the  horse,  the  other  is  the  beef!"  Thus  the 
palates  of  the  heroes  of  the  Kimberley  Light  Horse  were  etlucated 
ti)  the  fire  that  was  shortly  to  become  unvaried. 

L;iter  on,  a  chunk  of  donkey  occasionally  re])l<iced  the  equine 
morsel,  and  cats,  it  was  noticed,  began  to  be  less  in  evitlcnce.  There 
were  whispers — hints But  to  proceed  to  facts. 

On  the  29th  a  tussle  took  place  between  the  foe  and  a  man  named 
Shej:>py.  who,  with  twelve  mounted  natives,  was  herding  a  thousand 
De  Beers  horses  and  mules.  The  cattle-drivers  were  at  work  when 
out  from  the  bushes  rushed  a  hundred  Boers.  These  at  once  opened 
fire,  but  the  herdsmen  managed  to  return  it  and  effect  their  escape. 

The  transformation  of  diamond-diggers  into  warriors  was  an 
entire  novelty,  of  which  Kimberley  boasted  not  a  little.  The  entire 
community  of  the  De  Beers  Company  were  now  soldiers  of  the  Queen, 
receiving  the  same  rate  of  pay  as  before,  with  food  in  addition.  The 
total  white  population  in  the  town  was  14,000,  and  of  these  6000 
were  employes  of  the  mine,  men  from  Natal.  The  Company  worked 
wonders — of  course  under  the  auspices  of  the  ruling  genius  of 
Kimberley.  They  stuck  at  nothing,  Irom  assisting  with  lood  su]:)plies 
— distributing  soup  in  gallons — to  pro\iding  for  the  employment  of 
upwards  of  4000  natives  in  making  improvements  in  the  town. 
Sanitation  too  they  undertook  when  contractors  failed,  and,  when  the 
supply  (jf  water  was  cut  off  at  the  main  reservoir  by  the  enemy,  they 
came  to  the  rescue  by  providing  another  source  of  water  supply. 

Owing  to  the  excellent  management  and  regulati(Mi  of  stores,  the 
communitv  had  liilherto  been  enabled  to  li\c  at  normal  prices,  and 
food  had  been  within  the  reach  of  all.  But  now  the  i)inch  of  the 
siege  began  to  be  felt.  Luxuries  such  as  eggs,  vegetables,  «S:c., 
were  naturally  scarce,  but  horse-llesh  even  grew  to  be  limiicd.  for 
there  was  little  f(jr,ige  left.  The  tramcars  ceased  to  work,  and  Dr. 
Ashe  predicted  that  presently  there  would  be  "  no  carts  save  military 
ones  and  the  doctors'  and  the  hearse !  " 

]\!ople  had  to  take  their  meat  allowance  half  in  beef  and  half  in 
horse-llesh,  and  the  over-fastidious  were  but  meagrely  nourished. 
These,  however,  soon  came  to  "  take  their  whack  "  ot  horse-llesh 
gladly,  and  some  even  declared  that  horse,  by  any  other  name, 
would  be  quite  appetising!  Conversation  largely  consisted  of  specu- 
lations regarding  food  or  its  absence,  and  once  or  twice  there  was  a 
rub  with  the   military.      Dr.    Ashe  expressed   himself  frankly  when 
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confronted  with  red-tape  difficulties,  addressed  the;  Colonel — ofcourse, 
minding  p  s  and  q's,  for  people  had  to  look  to  the  dotting  of  i's  and 
crossing  of  t's  in  those  days — and  suggested  that,  "  in  matters  which 
affected  the  health  and  feeding  of  the  people,"  the  doctors  thought 
that,  in  virtue  of  their  knowledge  of  town,  climate,  and  people,  they 
might  be  consulted.  The  objection  to  the  red-tape  difficulty  being 
proved  sound,  the  Colonel  at  once  altered  the  routine,  but,  said  Dr. 
Ashe,  "he  flatly  declined  to  ask  any  opinion  from  the  general  body 
of  doctors,  as  they  might  have  ideas  which  would  affect  the  military 
situation." 

The  new  gun,    "  Long  Cecil,"  manufactured   in  De   Beers,  was 
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greatly  prized.  It  distinguished  itself  on  its  debut  by  plumping  a 
shell  in  the  centre  of  the  Kamfersdam  head-laager  exactly  over  the 
position  of  the  Dutchmen's  gun.  Bombardment  continued  spas- 
modically, sometimes  at  night,  die  shells  entering  several  houses  and 
"makmg  hay"  of  the  furniture;  but  wantonly  barbarous  was  the 
attack  on  the  laager  containing  the  women  and  children,  which  took 
place  on  the  23rd  of  January.  One  of  the  little  innocents  was  killed 
and  another  probably  maimed  for  life.  On  the  24th  more  bom- 
bardment began  as  early  as  four  in  the  morning,  and  firing  continued 
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all  clay.  The  wc^rst  h-atiire  in  the  atTalr  was  the  attack — deliberate 
and  prcmeditatetl  it  apj)eared — on  the  hospital,  which  caused  i^cneral 
i^rief  and  indignation.  There  was  no  e.xcuse  for  such  inhumanity, 
as  the  place  was  distinc^uished  hy  two  Red  Cross  tlags. 

\'ery  lamentable  was  this  iiahit  of  the  Hoers  to  violate  the 
sacred  rules  of  the  Geneva  Convention,  for  it  alienated  even  those 
who  were  in  sympathy  with  their  cause.  TlK-y  could  not  plead 
ignorance  of  the  rules  of  warfare,  for  at  one  time  they  ignored  these 
rules  to  play  the  barbarian,  while  at  another  they  utilised  them  to  act 
the  poltroon.  The  history  of  the  Convention  may  not  be  generally 
known.  It  was  promoted  in  1864  and  subsequently  signed  by  all  the 
Continental  Powers.      It  was  decided  that — 

1.  Ambulances  and  military  hospitals  were  to  be  recognised  as 
neutral,  and  as  such  to  be  protected  and  respected  by  all  bellige- 
rents. 

2.  The /^crsoujic/  o{  these  hospitals  and  ambulances,  including  the 
intcndance,  the  sanitary  officers,  officers  of  the  administration,  as  well 
as  military  and  civil  chaplains,  were  to  be  benefited  by  the  neutrality. 

3.  1  he  inhabitants  of  the  country  rendering  help  to  the  sick  and 
wounded  were  to  be  respected  and  free  from  capture. 

4.  The  sick  and  wounded  were  to  be  attended  to  without  dis- 
tinction of  nation. 

5.  A  flag  and  a  uniform  were  to  be  adopted  for  the  hospitals,  am- 
bulances, and  conv<^ys  of  invalids  ;  an  armlet  or  badge  for  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  aml)ulanc(.'S  and  hospitals. 

6.  The  badge  was  to  consist  of  a  red  cross  on  a  white  ground. 
Committees   were  formed    throughout    P^urope  and   America    to 

carry  out  this  convention,  and  the  Society  worked  under  the  title  of 
the  "  International  Society  of  Aid  for  the  Sick  and  Wounded."  It 
played  its  first  important  i)art  in  iS^oin  the  I'Vanco-Cerman  War. 
b'-fore  which  time  l^attlefields  liad  been  scenes  of  almost  inhuman 
t  )rture. 

Now,  in  consequence  of  the  brutal  disregard  of  a  world-appreci- 
ated agreement,  the  P»<)ers — in  many  ways  men  of  fme  character — 
were  placing  themseK-es  beneath  contempt.  Their  conduct  also  to 
tile  loyalists  and  non-belligerents  was  also  causing  exasperation. 

The  ministers  of  all  denominations — Wesleyan,  Presbyterian, 
l^aptist.  Congregational,  and  b  wish — all  imited  in  condemning  the 
l^oer  Government  and  its  methods.  They  were  es|)ecially  scanda- 
lised at  the  inhumanity  of  the  Dutch  commandoes,  who  intermittently 
poured  shells  not  only  into  the  heart  of  the  town,  but  into  the  suburbs, 
where  women  and  children  were  known  to  congregate,  while  leaving 
for  the  most  part  unmolested  the  forts  occupied  by  the  citizen- 
soldiers.  Homes  were  destroyed  mothers  and  children  stricken 
down,   and   some   killed.      1  hcse   might   have   been   looked   uj)on   as 
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the  accidents  of  war  had  it  not  been  confessed  in  Boer  papers  that 
such  acts  were  deHbcrately  comniittcd  and  vaunted. 

vSpasmodic  bombardment  took  place  during  the  evening  of  the 
24th,  and  continued  through  the  night,  striking  some  buildings — the 
hospital  and  other  defenceless  positions — and  maiming  a  woman 
and  her  child.  Another  child  was  killed.  Profound  admiration 
was  expressed  by  all  in  the  achievements  of  "  Long  Cecil,'"'  and  the 
utility  of  the  new  long-range  weapon  was  highly  appreciated.  Indeed, 
]\Ir.  Rhodes  viewed  this  Kimberley  masterpiece  with  quite  a  paternal 
eye,  and  his  pleasure  In  firing  it  was  considerable. 

Enough  could  not  be  said  of  the  splendid  valour  and  per- 
tinacity of  the  townspeople,  who  co-operated  in  the  warlike  pro- 
ceedings as  though  they  had  been  to  the  manner  born.  Though 
the  fortification  belt  was  some  twelve  miles  in  circumference,  at  all 
points  it  was  protected  by  these  amateurs  of  the  sword,  who,  under 
no  military  obligations  whatever  till  sworn  in  on  the  immediate 
emergency,  rose  to  the  occasion  with  a  chlvalric  warmth  that  was  as 
perfectly  amazing  as  it  was  admirable.  Devotion  to  the  Sovereign 
Lady  who  rules  the  Empire  was  never  more  steadfastly  show^n  and 
more  ardently  maintained. 

The  zeal  and  the  "go  "  of  the  Cape  Police  was  notable.  Among" 
the  most  prominent  of  the  corps  were  Colonel  Robinson,  gallant 
Major  Ellliot  and  Major  Ayllff  (wounded  on  December  3),  who  was 
brave  as  he  was  tactful.  Perpetually  useful  and  conspicuously 
gallant  were  Captains  Colvin,  Crozler,  White,  and  Cummlngs. 
Their  duties,  most  difficult,  were  almost  interminable. 

Life  was  monotonous  in  the  extreme.  Erom  the  town  it  was 
possible  on  clear  days  to  view  the  Modder  River  balloon,  and  the 
occasional  sight  of  it  afforded  a  stimulus  to  the  drooping  spirits 
of  the  inhabitants.  Its  rotund  form  floating  so  peacefully  high  in 
air  seemed  like  a  harbinger  of  hope  promising  and  consoling,  and 
teaching  the  lesson  of  patience  and  perseverance  that  overcome 
all  things  !  Of  course,  it  was  only  the  sentimentalists  of  the  com- 
munity who  thus  interpreted  the  language  of  the  aerial  monster, 
but  these,  like  the  people  who  find  sermons  In  stones,  promptly 
took  heart,  and  bore  their  trials  with  renewed  dignity  and  pluck. 
Both  these  qualities  were  In  great  demand,  for  the  Boers  and 
their  tactics  were  exhausting  to  the  patience  of  the  most  forbearing. 
Their  pertinacity  was  great.  At  one  moment  they  would  pour 
shells  into  the  town,  making  hearts  palpitate  or  stand  still  In  horror 
at  the  gruesome  fracas;  at  others  they  would  persistently  "snipe" 
from  hidden  corners  and  bushes,  and  render  movements  In  the 
open,  to  say  the  least  of  It — Inconvenient. 

Sniping  always  continued,  though,  for  a  day  or  two,  no  serious 
bombardment  took  place.      Indeed,  there  was  reason  to  believe  that 
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a  Boer  prun  was  /lors  decovibat.  The  report  came  in  that  "  Susannah" 
had  burst.  There  was  orcneral  jubilation.  Later  on  it  filtered  out 
tliat  "  Susannah  "  was  "ail  serene,"  but  this  was  doubted.  The  san- 
guine hoped  against  hope.  We  are  ready  enough  to  believe  what 
we  wish  to  be  true,  and  finally,  for  want  of  something  to  discuss, 
the  question  of  "Has  she  burst,  or  has  she  not  burst?"  was 
bandied  about  in  the  tone  of  a  popular  riddle.  Unfortunately 
"Susannah"  was  intact,  as  subsequent  experience  proved.  Not  only 
was  "  Susannah  "  herself  again,  but  it  was  reported  that  a  considerable 
Boer  reinforcement  had  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  that  three 
guns  froni  Spyfontein  were  being  ranged  in  attitude  to  defy  "  Long 
Cecil."  whose  prowess  was  more  decided  than  pleasant.  Still  the 
inhabitants  bore  up  very  creditably,  and  enlivened  themselves  con- 
tinually with  concerts  or  entertainments  of  some  kind.  The  pro- 
grammes, it  must  be  noted,  were  always  marked  "  weather  and  Boers 
permitting" — a  modern  adaptation  of  the  customary  D.V. 

The  Boer  spies  took  a  lively  interest  in  all  that  concerned  Mr. 
Rhodes,  and  hopes  were  entertained  that  before  long  some  one 
would  receive  the  price  of  his  capture.  But  this  gentleman  pursued 
his  avocations  in  the  town  and  its  suburbs  with  unabated  interest, 
arranging  for  the  comfort  of  the  refugees,  and  evincing  paternal 
solicitude  in  the  laying  out  of  new  suburbs,  and  the  construction  of  a 
regular  row  of  bomb-proof  shelters,  which  were  being  excavated  at 
Kenil worth.  People  now  became  great  connoisseurs  on  the  virtue 
of  brick,  old  and  new,  and  began  to  mistrust  corrugated  iron  as 
affording  less  protection  from  the  artillery  fire  of  the  enemy.  They 
became  judges  also  of  shell — of  the  peculiarities  of  shrapnel  and 
ring  shells — and  sapiently  discussed  the  merits  of  time  fuses  and 
percussion  fuses.  Food,  however,  was  the  prime  subject  of  conver- 
sation— a  subject  of  "  devouring "  interest,  some  one  said.  The 
refugee  fund  now  amounted  to  ;/^3000,  owing  to  the  united  subscrip- 
tions of  Mr.  Rhodes  and  the  De  Beers  Company.  It  was  none 
too  much,  as  the  demand  on  its  resources  was  some  £(^0Q  weekly. 

The  Colossus,  regardless  of  the  fite  that  hung  over  the  town, 
continued  to  make  plans  and  |)rojects  for  the  development  of  the 
place.  On  a  high  plateau  he  purposed  to  create  a  new  suburb,  and 
the  name  will  doubtless  bear  a  relati(Miship  to  the  great  events  of 
1900.  A  column  was  in  course  of  erection  to  commemorate  the 
siege,  but  the  tale  of  bombardment,  writ  \ax<^(i  on  many  of  the  build- 
ings, is  one  that  will  scarcely  be  forgotten,  and  forms  memorial 
enough.  .Some  curious  damage  was  done,  a  shr.ij)ii('l  slicll  electing 
to  penetrate  the  wall  of  a  draper's  shoji  and  wound  a  feminine 
dummy  and  smash  a  wax  effigy  of  a  boy  used  as  a  clothes  model, 
k'ortunately  few  human  beings  suffered.  Creat  precautions  were 
taken    f  )r  the   safety  of  the  inhabitants,  and  a  look-out  was  kept,  so 
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as  to  give  warning  by  whistle  whenever  the  smoke  of  the  enemy's 
guns  breathed  a  hint  of  coming  destruction.  A  calculation  was  made 
as  to  the  sum  total  expended  by  guns,  British  and  Dutch,  and  it  was 
discovered  that  Kimberley  had  fired  1005  shells,  while  the  besiegers 
had  spent  three  times  that  number.  The  total  loss  of  life  attribut- 
able to  shell  fire  amounted  at  this  date  to  about  twelve  killed. 

Affairs  within  the  town  were  now  growing  almost  as  bellicose  as 
affairs  without  it.  Continued  friction  generates  heat,  and  of  this 
throughout  the  siege  there  had  been  more  and  more  as  time  went 
on.  It  was  quite  evident  that  Kimberley  was  not  sufficiently  large 
to  afford  an  arena  for  the  combat  of  brains  versus  military  discipline, 
and  that  the  patience  of  the  besieged  was  nearing  the  snapping-point. 
Indeed  there  was  doubt  as  to  whether  operations  for  the  relief  of 
Kimberley  would  be  pursued,  and  it  is  averred  that  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  sent  a  message  to  Mr,  Rhodes,  saying,  "Hope  I  shall  not 
be  compelled  to  leave  you  in  the  lurch."  Naturally  the  Kimberley 
barometer  fell  to  zero.  Then  came  rumours  of  the  cominor  of  Lord 
Roberts,  but  these  scarcely  served  to  allay  the  general  impatience. 

A  curious  incident  occurred  on  the  29th.  Some  thirty-five  Zulus 
took  their  departure.  They  had  been  ordered  by  their  chief  to  leave 
the  town,  but  when  they  obeyed  they  had  promptly  to  return,  as 
they  encountered  the  Boers,  who  threatened  to  shoot  them. 

At  this  time  food  was  becoming  more  and  more  scarce  ;  even 
horse-flesh  was  distributed  with  caution.  Milk  was  obtainable  only 
by  the  invalids,  and  some  four  hundred  babes  died  for  want  of  proper 
nourishment.  It  was  pathetic  to  see  people  standing  at  the  Town 
Hall  waiting  eagerly  to  take  their  turn  for  the  scanty  portion  of 
meat  that  could  be  provided  for  them.  The  ceremony  of  the 
drawing  of  meat  rations  had  an  aspect  almost  comic  in  its  des- 
perate seriousness.  Matutinally  at  5.30  a,m,  might  be  seen  a 
vast  concourse  of  persons  scampering  in  hot  haste  to  gain  a  front 
place.  So  animated  was  the  early  bird  to  catch  its  morning  worm, 
that  it  was  up  and  doing  before  the  regulated  hour,  5.30  (fixed  by 
proclamation),  before  which  time  people  were  forbidden  to  leave 
their  houses.  The  police  put  a  stop  to  this  superactivity,  and  hungry 
persons  were  seen  from  five  to  the  half-hour  waiting  patiently  at 
their  gates  till  the  exact  moment  should  arrive  when  they  could 
make  a  dash  for  a  place  in  the  tremendous  crush  which,  two  by  two, 
gathered  outside  the  market. 

Marvellous  was  the  rapidity  with  which  this  vast  crowd,  at  hint 
of  a  shell,  would  drop  to  earth.  As  by  some  mechanical  process 
there  would  come  a  bang,  and  then,  like  a  card  castle,  the  whole 
procession  would  drop  flat.  The  Boers,  knowing,  most  probably, 
that  this  was  an  eventful  period  of  the  morning,  would  invariably 
start  off  about  six  with  a  boisterous  "good-morrow," 
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Gr.idu.illy  the-  rations  i^rcw  shorter  and  shorter  and  shorter.  They 
now  consisted  mainly  ot  h<^rse-nieat,  served  out  every  Seconal  day, 
mealie  meal,  stamped  mealies,  with  a  sparse  allowance  ol  tea,  coffee, 
and  bread.  l''or  those  who  had  children  under  three  \ears  ofa^^e  one 
tin  of  milk  w.is  allowed.  With  this  strontr  children  could  Liet  alonor 
well,  hut  there  were  many  weakly  ones,  and  tiuse  w.med  and  waned 
till  the  bal)\   funerals  became  j)athetically  frccjuent. 

1  he  Hutchmen  were  e.xceedinL^ly  inj^enious  in  the  iiuciuion  of 
tricks  and  traps.  C)nc  ol  these  was  to  move  a  vvao^gon  with  sixteen 
fat  oxen  in  charo^e  of  but  two  men  into  the  open  \'lei  below  Taran- 
taal  Ridi^e,  and  there  to  leave  it,  ap})arently  unguarded,  for  two  hours. 
Ihey  thouorht  that  this  l)ait  would  lure  forth  the  cattle-guard,  but 
they  were  disappointed,  for  the  authorities  were  too  acute  to  allow 
them  to  get  "a  bite."  'J  hey  knew  that  in  rear  of  the  \dei  was  a 
deep  sand-drift,  behind  which  a  large  body  of  men  might  be  com- 
fortably concealed,  and  consequently  left  waggon  and  cattle  sc\erely 
alone. 

After  this  began  the  bombardment  by  a  new  Boer  gun- — a  dia- 
bolical instrument,  whose  perfections  were  hymned  by  an  artillery 
expert,  who  declared  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  perfect  pieces  of  ordnance 
ever  made!  A  correspondent  in  the  Daily  Tclci^raph  described  the 
terrifying  effect  produced  on  the  nerves  of  the  sick  and  the  weakly.  He 
went  on  :  "  The  shock  caused  by  the  firing  of  this  gun  was  distinctly 
perceptible  five  feet  under  ground  at  a  distance  of  fi\e  miles,  and 
the  miniature  earthquake  thus  created  was  clearly  registered  by  the 
new  seismograph  at  I'.enilworth,  the  pendulum  of  which  remained 
perfectly  stationary  during  the  firing  of  the  smaller  guns,  or  the 
passage  of  the  most  hca.  iiy  laden  trains  or  vehicles  at  very  close 
(juarters." 

The  9th  of  February  was  a  terrible  day.  There  was  crashing  and 
booming  from  morning  till  night,  and  ik^  one  dared  venture  abroad. 
One  inhabitant  had  his  child  killed  under  his  very  eyes  and  his  wife 
mortally  stricken  down.  Towards  sundown  a  shell  struck  the  Grand 
Hotel,  killing  Mr.  Labram,  the  De  Beers  chief  engineer,  whose 
valuable  br.iins  had  been  the  salvation  of  the  place.  He  had  con- 
structed armoured  engines,  armoured  trains,  and  had  completed  his 
ingenious  labours  by  constructing  the  huge  4.1 -inch  gun.  with  carriage 
and  shells  complete — a  triumph  of  science  considering  the  conditions 
under  which  the  achievement  was  attempted.  Now  he  was  gone, 
and  Kimberlcy  was  vastly  the  poorer. 

The  bombardment  was  growing  daily  mon*  S('verr.  I'.ach  time 
the  Boers  fired  their  loo-pounder  gun  a  bugle  was  blown  from  the 
conning  tower  and  all  ran  to  cover.  There  would  be  an  inter\al 
of  seven  minutes  Ijetwcen  every  shell,  and  the  bombardment  would 
Jast  for  about  two  hours.      Then  the   Boers  would  take  a  rest,  and, 
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after  a  breathing  spell,  begin  again.  By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Rhodes 
the  mines  now  became  harbours  of  refuge  for  thousands  of  women 
and  children,  who,  huddled  together  in  the  1200-feet  level,  were  thus 
protected  from  the  shells  which  were  launched  in  the  midst  of 
the  town.  Those  days  in  dark  diamondiferous  caverns  were  full 
of  strange  experiences.  There,  over  a  thousand  shrinking  beings 
found  asylum,  bedding,  food,  and  such  comfort  as  could  be  secured 
for  them.  There,  babes  were  born  into  the  world — human  dia- 
monds brought  into  the  daylight  from  the  grottoes  of  the  million- 
aires— babes  which  surely  should  take  some  strange  part  in  the 
drama  of  the  century.      It  was   an    underground   village  swarming 
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with  the  weak  and  the  distressed,  a  feminine  populace,  kept  from 
panic  and  despair  by  the  man  who,  large  enough  to  make  empires, 
yet  proved  himself  capable  of  sympathy  with  the  small  sorrows  and 
quakings  of  the  sick  and  the  fearful. 

The  experiences  of  a  lady  who  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the 
mine  were  scarcely  exhilarating.  She  said  :  "  We  went  down  the 
mine,  but  only  stayed  one  day.  Of  course,  one  felt  safe,  but  it  was 
so  miserable  ;  still,  it  was  another  siege  experience,  the  crowds  of 
people  down  there.      On  the  looo-feet  level  were  500  persons  alone, 
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and  the  buzz  of  toiiij^ucs,  and  the  chikh-rn  cr\inL^,  ami  the  noises 
altoorether,  besides  the  damp,  were  horrible  ;  althouL;h  Mr.  Rhodes 
and  those  workin^^  under  iiini  tlid  all  in  their  power  to  make  things 
as  comfortable  as  possible.  Hot  cotTee,  soup,  bread,  milk  tor  the 
children,  everythin^^  obtainable  was  sent  down  ;  anil  some  thousands 
of  people  were  (cd  free  of  charge  from  the  Saturday  night  till  the 
following  b'riday  morning.  .  .  .  1  hose  people  who  run  down  Mr. 
Rhotles  should  have  been  here  during  the  four  months  ol  tlu; 
siege.  The  soup-kitchen  was  another  of  his  institutions,  threepence 
a  pint  for  good  soup,  and  those  who  had  no  money  got  it  free." 

Now  that  the  nerve-destroying  capabilities  of  the  I!oers'  loo- 
pounder  gun  were  proved,  and  Mr.  Rhodes  and  other  citizens  were 
conscious  of  the  immense  amount  of  danger  to  town  and  life  that 
must  result  from  the  bombardment,  the  Colossus,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Mayor  and  others,  forwarded  to  Colonel  Kekewich  a  letter  which 
he  begged  might  be  heliographed  to  headquarters.     The  letter  ran  : — 

"  KlMIU.KI.KV,  I  chruary  lo. 

"On  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  town,  wc  respectfully  desire  to  be 
informed  whether  there  is  an  intention  on  your  part  to  make  an  immediate 
effort  for  our  relief.  Your  troops  have  been  for  more  than  two  months  within 
a  distance  of  little  over  twenty  miles  from  Kimberlcy,  and  if  the  Spytfontein 
hills  are  too  strong  for  them,  there  is  an  easy  approach  over  a  level  flat.  This 
town,  with  a  population  of  over  45,000  people,  has  been  besieged  for  120  days, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  has  been  enduring  great  hardships. 
Scurvy  is  rampant  among  the  natives  ;  children,  owing  to  lack  of  proper  food, 
are  dying  in  great  numbers,  and  dysentery  and  typhoid  are  very  prevalent. 
Tl)e  chief  food  of  the  whites  have  been  bread  and  horse-flesh  for  a  long  lime 
past,  and  of  the  blacks  meal  and  malt  only.  These  hardships,  we  think  you 
will  agree,  have  been  borne  patiently  and  without  complaint  by  the  people. 
During  tlie  last  few  days  the  enemy  have  brought  into  action  from  a  position 
within  three  miles  of  us  a  6-inch  gun  throwing  a  lOO-lb.  shell,  which  is  setting 
fire  to  our  buildings  and  is  daily  causing  death  among  the  population.  As  you 
are  aware,  the  military  guns  here  are  totally  inadequate  to  cope  with  this  new 
gun.  The  only  weapon  which  gives  any  help  is  one  of  local  manufacture. 
Under  these  circumstances,  as  representing  this  community,  we  feel  that  wc 
are  justified  in  asking  whether  you  have  any  inmiediate  intention  of  instructing 
your  troops  to  advance  to  our  relief.  We  understand  large  reinforcements 
have  recently  arrived  in  Cape  Town,  and  we  feel  sure  that  your  men  at  Modder 
River  have  at  the  outside  lo.ooo  Boers  opposed  to  them,  "^'ou  must  be  the 
judge  as  to  what  number  of  British  troops  would  be  requiretl  to  deal  with  this 
body  of  men,  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  relief  should  be  afforded  to 
this  place." 

To  this  Lord  Roberts  replied  :  — 

"  I  beg  you  represent  to  tlie  Mayor  and  Mr.  Rhodes  as  strongly  as  you 
possibly  can  the  disastrous  and  humiliating  eff(  ri  of  surrender  after  so  pro- 
longed and  glorious  a  defence.  Many  days  catniot  possibly  pass  before  Kim- 
berley  will   be  rtlicvcfl,  as  we  mnimenre  active  operations  to-morrow.      Future 
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military  operations  depend  in  a  large  measure  on  3'our  maintaining  your  position 
a  very  short  time  longer." 

A  great  deal  of  gossip  hung  round  the  suppression  of  the 
Diamond  Fields  Advertiser,  but  the  whole  affair  was  merely  a  storm 
in  the  ink-pot  resulting  from  the  clashing  of  opinions  civil  and  mili- 
tary. After  the  publication  of  a  leading  article  on  the  loth  of 
F^ebruary,  an  article  with  which  Mr.  Rhodes  was  entirely  in  accord, 
the  military  censor  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  editor  : — 

"Army  Headquarters, 

Kimberley,  February  10,  1900. 

"Sir, — Since  the  Diamond  Fields  Advertiser  has  now  on  two  occasions 
printed  leading  articles  on  the  military  situation  which  are  extremely  injurious 
to  the  interests  of  the  army  and  the  defence  of  this  town,  without  previously 
submitting  the  same  to  the  military  censor,  1  am  directed  to  inform  3'ou  that 
from  this  date  the  proof  of  the  Diamond  Fields  Advertiser  must  be  submitted 
to  me  before  the  copies  of  any  daily  number,  leaflet,  or  other  form  of  publica- 
tion is  issued  to  the  public. 

"  I  am  further  requested  to  inform  you,  in  your  own  interests,  that  on  the 
two  occasions  referred  to  you  have  committed  the  most  serious  offences  dealt 
with  by  the  Army  Act,  under  which  Act  you  are  liable  to  be  tried. — Yours 
faithfully,  '  W.  A.  O'Meara,  Major,  Military  Censor." 

The  military  censor  was  within  his  rights.  The  editor,  after  the 
manner  of  editors,  did  not  care  to  be  muzzled,  so  the  Diamond 
Fields  Advertiser  was  temporarily  suspended. 

The  editorial  chair  at  the  time  was  not  an  enviable  berth,  owing 
to  the  invasion  of  shells  from  the  loo-pounder  gun,  therefore  the 
holiday  may  have  been  beneficial  in  more  ways  than  one. 

The  new  gun,  mounted  on  the  kopje  at  Kamferdam,  was  de- 
termined to  make  life  hideous,  and  so  incessantly  swept  the 
neighbourhood  that  a  state  of  panic  began  to  prevail  even  among 
those  who  had  hitherto  borne  themselves  with  unconcerned  front. 
In  addition  to  this  perpetual  tornado  of  horror  the  pinch  of  famine 
was  becoming  sharper,  and  the  question  of  relief  seemed  to  be 
growing  into  one  of  "now  or  never."  Despair  seized  on  many. 
They  began  to  count  the  days,  and  wonder  when  it  would  all  end, 
and  whether  indeed  it  would  ever  end  at  all !  Two  days — three 
days — five  days — the  15th  of  February!  Then,  dramatically,  as  in 
a  fairy  tale  or  a  stage  play,  came  the  rumour  of  help,  the  whisper 
that  French,  the  gallant,  the  energetic,  the  invincible,  was  coming, 
as  on  the  wings  of  the  wind — coming  to  restore  freedom  to  those 
who,  in  their  tedious  imprisonment,  were  fainting  with  hope  deferred. 
In  an  instant  all  was  changed.  The  rumour  became  reality.  Colonel 
Kekewich  and  his  staff  rode  forth,  and  it  was  as  though  the  good 
fairy  had  waved  a  wand.      In  an  instant  the  dismal  streets  seemed 
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to  pfrow  oraudy  with  llaL;s,  to  tluttcr  and  tlarc  as  with  tlic  hues  of  the 
butter!])'.  Panic  ceased,  and  t^avr  way  to  almost  hysterical  joy. 
People  laughed,  chalied.  threw  up  their  hals.  I  he  mines  disgorged 
their  human  wealth — simiu-  thousand  of  women  and  children,  who 
came  forth  alacrious,  With  swinging  step  and  loudly  b.d)l)ling — 
babbling  like  mount.iin  torrents  let  loose  Irom  the  ice  ol  winter!  It 
was  a  scene  for  painter,  not  lor  penman  ;  lor  who  shall  describe 
wrinkles  of  an.xiety  swi-pt  suddenly  away,  jxmgs  of  hunger  allayed 
hv  thrills  of  glad  excitation,  nervous  exhausiion  magically  lorgotten. 
and  all  this  simply  because  there  was  dust  in  the  distance— the  dust 
of  coming  feet — the  dust  of  the  British  ca\alry  sweeping  near  :r  and 
nearer  on  a  glorious  errand  of  deliverance  ! 

I'ive  minutes  later  the  looked-for  moment  had  arrived.  Antici- 
pation had  given  way  to  fact — the  i  24  da)s'  siege  was  at  an  vnd. 
Yet  there  were  some  who  could  scarce  believe  their  ears.  A  man, 
hearing  that  General  French  had  arri\-ed,  aj)j)roached  a  troo[)er  who 
was  holding  a  horse  outside  the  Club,  ami  asked  it  the  good  news 
was  true.  "  Yes,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  Pm  is  horderly  ;  this  is  'is  'at, 
and  over  there  is  'is  'orse  !  "  And  the  Kimberly  man  stared  at  the 
three  objects  before  him  as  though  he  could  never  take  his  till  of 
satisfaction. 

GENERAL  FRENCH'S  RIDE 

And  now,  as  the  conjuror  says,  to  explain  how  it  was  all  done. 
The  object  of  the  combined  movements  was  to  turn  Cronje's  posi- 
tion, which  extended  west  and  east  from  Majersfontein  to  Koodoes- 
berg  Drift  on  the  one  side  towards  Klip  Drift  on  the  Modder  on 
the  other,  to  relieve  Kimberley,  and,  if  possible,  cut  off  the  retreat 
of  the  Boers  to  Bloemfontein  and  invest  the  whole  force.  This 
stupendous  programme  was  unfolded  to  Cicncral  P'rench  and  his 
A.A.G.  Colonel  Douglas  Haig  at  the  time  already  meiiiioned. 
when  the  great  cavalry  leader  mysteriousl\-  ran  down  In  in  Coles- 
berg  to  the  Cape.  Here  the  plans  for  the  future  campaign  wert? 
discussed,  and  here  General  PVeiuh  agreed  to  embark  on  an  enter- 
prise which  had  it  failed  in  a  single  particular  might  haxc  brouLjht 
about  "such  a  disaster  as  would  have  shaken  Pnglands  dominion 
in  South  Africa  to  its  ver\'  loundation."  Phis  is  the  ojjinioii  ol 
Captain  Cecil  Boyle,  a  splendid  young  oftlcer,  who,  when  asked  to 
join  General  French's  .staff  as  galloper,  was  almost  overcome  with 
joy.  lUil  the  plan  did  not  fail  :  intleed  it  succeeded  beyond  expecta- 
tion, and  the  relief  of  Kimberley,  accomj)lishctl  solely  by  the  mounted 
troops — said  to  be  the  largest  force  ever  commanded  by  a  P)ritish 
General — was  a  feat  scarcely  to  be  excelled  in  iIk-  annals  of  war- 
fare. This  feat  was  performed  between  the  i  ith  and  the  15th  of 
P'ebruary,    during    which    the    Division    experienced    hardshi[)s    of 
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every  kind.  Horses  and  men  were  worked  incessantly,  without 
a  day's  rest  and  in  a  broiling  sun,  which  Hterally  baked  every 
portion  of  the  human  frame  exposed  to  it,  and  f^rilled  the  eye- 
balls, causing  the  most  acute  suffering  to  man  and  beast.  Supplies 
and  forage  ran  short,  and  the  horses  were  reduced  to  il  lb.  of  corn 
a  day,  while  the  men  lived  finally  from  hand  to  mouth,  killing  and 
eating  as  they  went  along,  now  a  sheep,  now  a  goat,  and  presently 
nothinor  j^q^  boiled  mealie  cobs.  Water  was  so  scarce,  and  the 
sufferings  of  the  animals  so  terrible,  that  when  a  stream  was  once 
encountered,  the  brutes,  wild  with  an  anguish  of  delight,  tore  to- 
wards it  in  their  frantic  career,  becoming  absolutely  beyond  control, 
and  carrying  their  riders  straight  into  the  river.  Some  in  this  way 
were  drowned.  Many  horses  died  of  exhaustion.  At  the  end,  out 
of  8000,  only  5400  remained.  But  all  discomforts  were  forgotten  in 
the  success  of  the  achievement,  which  from  first  to  last  was  con- 
ducted with  admirable  finesse  and  consummate  dash.  Indeed  this 
marvellous  ride  is  looked  upon  by  those  who  could  technically 
criticise  the  difficulty  and  daring  of  the  enterprise  as  one  of  the 
finest  achievements  of  British  arms. 

On  the  iith  of  February  the  great  cavalry  division  under 
General  French  started.  With  marvellous  rapidity,  and  with  a  vast 
amount  of  mystery,  the  troops  had  gathered  together  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Enslin  or  Graspan,  and  commenced  to  move  south-eait 
on  the  now  celebrated  march  for  the  relief  of  Kimberley.  So 
swiftly  was  everything  planned,  and  so  dexterously  was  it  accom- 
plished, that  even  the  wary  Cronje,  whose  spies  were  everywhere, 
was  incapable  of  believing  that  the  detested  rooineks  were  advancing 
with  the  rapidity  of  a  cyclone  for  the  purpose  of  sweeping  him  and 
his  burghers  from  their  comfortable  positions.  But  a  clean  .sweep 
they  made  nevertheless.  Before  the  British  advance  Dutchmen 
.  fled  precipitately  from  their  farms,  leaving  their  sweet  mealie  pap  in 
statu  qtco,  and  all  their  effects  exactly  as  they  had  been  using  them. 

They  carried  to  Cronje  wild  rumours  of  British  multitudes 
approaching,  and  preparing  to  make  a  last  frontal  attack  upon 
Majersfontein,  rumours  which  exactly  suited  Lord  Roberts'  strategic 
plan.  Cronje  instantly  primed  himself  for  the  reception  of  the 
British,  strengthening  his  fortifications  and  keeping  his  eye  on  the 
west,  where  he  knew  the  Highland  Brigade  was  operating.  This 
again  was  precisely  what  Lord  Roberts  had  intended  him  to  do. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  light  of  the  stars,  the  great  cavalry  division 
with  Its  batteries  of  artillery  was  on  the  move,  rumbling  cautiously 
through  the  mysterious,  Boer-haunted  regions  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Hon.  Major  Lawrence,  Chief  of  the  Intelligence  Department, 
and  travelling  many  miles  before  sunrise  on  its  important  journey  to 
Ramdam.    Here  horses  were  watered,  men  rested,  details  and  remounts 
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from  Orange  Ri\(_r  picked  up.  On  llic  niornini;  of  Monday  the 
12th,  the  troops  were  attain  on  the  move,  startin'^  at  3  a.m.,  and 
endeavoLirini^  to  cover  as  many  miles  as  possible  before  the  sun  should 
rise  and  make  the  whole  earth  into  a  scorchinor,  blistering  wilderness. 
but  now,  in  return  for  the  cool  night  air.  tlu-y  had  to  contend  with 
jetty  obscurity.  \'ery  slow,  therefore,  w.is  liieir  j)rogress.  When 
helped  by  the  dawn  they  got  along  faster,  and  soon  the  whole  division 
reached  Water val.  Here  extra  precautions  were  taken,  lor  none 
knew  how  many  Dutchmen  might  be  ensconced  in  th*,-  surrounding 
kopjes  or  whether  the  drift  might  be  swarming  with  Boers.  But 
they  were  not  long  left  in  doubt.  A  Boer  shell  greeted  the  troops 
with  such  nicety  of  range  that  the  General  and  his  staff  barely 
escaped.  Colonel  Eustace,  R.II.A.,  immediately  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  hostile  gun,  and  shortly  silenced  it,  but  the  enemy  still 
held  on. 

Uekiel's  Drift  is  commanded  by  kopjes,  having  on  the  bank  an 
octopus-armed  donga  which  cuts  deeply  into  the  soil.  At  this  ehilt 
the  Boers  endeavoured  to  make  a  stand,  but  the  Mounted  Infantry 
and  Roberts'  Horse  were  too  much  for  them.  Unfortunately,  Cap- 
tain Majendie,  second  in  command  of  the  latter  regiment,  was  shot 
from  Drift  Kopje,  in  the  shadow  of  which  his  remains  were  interred. 
There  was  no  time  for  expression  of  mourning  and  regret  ;  the  Boers 
had  to  be  routed,  and  presently,  finding  their  rear  threatened,  they 
went  streaming  away  from  their  strong  position,  taking  with  them 
their  guns.  After  this  the  drift  was  taken  possession  of,  and  in  the 
rays  of  the  setting  sun  the  disciplined  hosts — brigade  after  brigade 
— crossed  the  Riet  River,  keeping  possession  of  both  banks. 

Horses  and  men  were  wearied  out,  scorched,  and  famishing,  and 
there  was  a  general  sense  of  relief  when  at  last  they  were  joined  by 
Lord  Kitchener  and  staff  and  the  Sixth  Dixision,  with  convoys  of 
provisions  and  fodder.  At  dawn  on  Tuesday  a  great  deal  had  to 
be  done — breakfast  fmished,  nose-bags  filled,  (I^c,  before  it  was 
possible  to  order  the  advance.  Day  was  well  developed  by  the  time 
the  brigades  had  started,  and  now  caiiK-  the  exceeding  trials  of  ihcir 
march.  The  level  veldt  was  like  a  mirror  to  a  brazen  sky,  and  all 
through  the  sweltering  hours  when  the  sun  blazed  its  strongest,  nun 
and  horses,  shadeless,  parched,  and  sparsely  led,  ino\etl  on  mile  alter 
mile  on  their  imperative  errand  without  ])ause  and  without  relief 
I'>vcn  a  be.iutiful  well  of  water,  which  tempted  them  to  distraction, 
had  to  be  passed  by  untouched.  ll  was  necessary  to  reserxc  it  lor  the 
infantry,  who  were  following  on  the  morrow.  So  dry,  dejected,  yet 
determined,  they  went  on  and  on,  crossed  the  districts  of  Poortje, 
Zwart  Kopjes,  Kromkuil.  and  made  a  hricl  halt  at  Wegdraai. 
I'Vom  thence  tlvy  swung  along  past  j)ans  and  kopjes  antl  plains, 
due  north  to  Klip  Drift. 
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Captain  Boyle,  in  the  NineteentJi  Ccnttiry,  gave  a  fresh  and 
spirited  account  of  their  movements  on  this  important  and  critical 
march. 

"  The  distance  covered  in  extended  order  was  great,  and  to  save 
the  artillery  horses  Major  Lawrence  directed  the  columns  by  a  slight 
dt'tow  north-easterly,  leaving  Jacobsdal  some  seven  or  eight  miles 
to  our  left.  The  heat  was  now  intense,  and  was  further  increased 
by  the  accidental  burning  of  the  veldt  over  a  large  area,  thereby 
destroying  our  field-cable,  as  we  learnt  afterwards.  From  flank  to 
flank  the  distance  was  so  great  that  at  times  the  General's  gallopers 
could  not  move  their  horses  out  of  a  walk,  though  the  message  was 
important,  and  everywhere  men  and  horses  alike  suffered  from  sun 
and  thirst. 

"  General  Gordon's  brigade,  far  away  on  the  left,  was  ordered  to 
bring  up  its  left  shoulders  to  meet  what  looked  like  an  attack  on  the 
right,  but  the  guns  of  the  ist  Brigade  put  the  enemy  to  flight,  and 
the  march  was  resumed  in  slightly  different  order.  The  left  brigade, 
under  General  Gordon,  was  ordered  to  advance  ;  the  centre  brigade, 
under  General  Broadwood,  was  deployed  to  the  right  ;  and  the  right 
brigade,  under  Colonel  Alexander,  was  ordered  to  follow  in  the  rear. 
From  a  little  stone-covered  knoll  the  General  and  his  staff  scanned 
the  distant  river  and  its  banks  eight  miles  off,  and  instantly  deter- 
mined to  push  on  for  the  drift.  '  Move  up  the  whole  division,'  and 
the  three  gallopers  started  back  with  the  order  to  the  brigades, 
which  had  been  halted  meanwhile.  General  Gordon  on  the  left, 
with  the  9th  and  i6th  Lancers  and  his  guns,  and  General  Broadwood 
on  the  right,  with  the  12th  Lancers,  Household  Composite,  and  loth 
Hussars,  moved  off  at  once  ;  but  Colonel  Alexander's  brigade  was 
far  in  the  rear — he  had  already  lost  sixty  horses,  and  the  rest  could 
move  but  slowly.  The  artillery  horses  could  scarcely  drag  their 
guns  and  waggons,  but  still  the  General  determined  to  force  the 
drift  ;  and  I  believe  this  decision  was  one  of  the  most  critical  in  the 
relief  of  Kimberley,  for,  had  we  not  gained  the  drift  directly  our 
presence  was  known,  the  enemy  would  most  certainly  have  fortified 
a  very  strong  natural  position.  But  the  General's  mind  was  made 
up,  and  he  was  quick  to  act.  Throwing  Gordon  on  to  the  left  to 
effect  a  crossing,  and  Broadwood  some  five  miles  away  on  his  right, 
the  advance  to  the  river  was  made  so  swiftly  that  the  enemy  were 
absolutely  surprised.  After  shelling  for  some  time,  Gordon  crossed 
and  went  in  pursuit.  Only  four  guns  out  of  twelve  could  come  into 
action  in  the  centre,  but  with  such  effect  that  the  enemy  shortly 
retreated  over  the  hills.  By  this  time  General  Broadwood  had 
crossed  on  the  right,  and  his  brigade  trumpeter  sounded  the 
'pursue.'  The  general  rout  was  now  complete — camp,  waggons, 
everything  was  in  our  hands.      New  bread  was  lying  about  on  the 
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veldt  and  douL;Ii-tins  ready  to  hi-  })laccd  on  the  hrc,  with  such  haste 
had  tlie  Boers  left  their  position, 

"My  horse  had  died  with  my  last  nicssaj^c  to  the  ist  I)rijj;ade. 
and  I  triidi^ed  on  over  the  level  veldt  partly  on  loot,  partly  on 
anmuinitioii  wa«j*;ons,  over  the  last  live  miles,  crossed  the  Modder 
Ki\cr  with  the  four  j^uns  ol  1'  and  ( i  Batteries,  and  went  to  con- 
gratulate the  General,  who  was  sitting-  on  the  north  bank,  (M1  his 
splendid  achievement  ;  for  by  this  last  forced  march  of  nearly  ten 
miles  he  had  won  half  his  way  to  Kimlxrlc) .  Little  incidents  after 
the  rout  were  full  of  the  humvuir  that  h.uigs  around  everything 
grave.  One  of  the  staff  plunged  into  the  river  and  caught  some 
geese,  but  some  one  else  ate  them  ;  a  pig  ran  the  gauntlet  through 
the  camp — amidst  roars  of  laughter,  e\en  from  the  serious  General 
— of  lances,  bayonets,  knives,  sticks,  boots,  water-bottles,  anything 
to  hand,  and  at  length  was  caught  by  a  luck\-  trooper,  who  shared 
his  feast  that  night  with  his  friends.  A  waggon  of  fresh  fruit  was 
taken,  sufficient  to  make  thirsty  men's  mtniths  water,  but  some 
thought  the  grapes  were  sour.  Why  the  lioers  retreated  in  such  a 
hurry  is  difficult  to  understand,  for  the  position  and  drift  were  very 
strong  and  easy  to  defend,  especially  against  a  spent  foe  ;  and,  but 
for  the  quickness  of  the  advance  over  the  open  veldt,  which  took 
the  Boers  completely  by  surprise,  the  division  would  have  encoun- 
tered a  very  nasty  opposition." 

The  Dutchmen  were  pursued  with  splendid  animation  by 
General  Gordon's  jaded  brigade,  who  succeed(  tl,  worn  out  as 
they  were,  in  capturing  some  ambulance  waggons  and  some  Boer 
doctors  ;  while  General  Broadwood's  brigade,  also  worn  out,  chased 
the  Boers  into  the  far  distance  till  absolute  exhaustion  forced  the 
abandonment  of  the  pursuit.  So  at  the  drift  the  cavalry  division 
enjoyed  its  terribly  needed  repose.  The)-  had  gone  through  an 
appalling  ordeal,  but  it  had  been  wonderfully  surmounted,  and  the 
command  (jf  river  both  at  Klij)  Hrift  and  Kli[)  Kraal,  some  miles  to 
the  east,  had  been  secured. 

On  the  14th  the  Bxkm's  still  continued  lo  bu/z  about  after  the 
fashion  of  mosquitoes— now  atlvancing.  now  rt-tiring,  worrying  and 
annoying,  but  never  coming  boldly  to  the  attack. 

Thev  made  stroULT  efforts  to  f.iihom  th<-  movements  and  desicrns 
of  the  I>ritish,  but  without  success.  Colonel  (iorringe,  Chief  of 
Lord  Kitchener's  Staff,  ncnv  arrived,  and  announcttd  that  Lord 
Kitchener  and  General  Kelly-K<niiy  were  adxancing  1)\  niglit  Irom 
Dekiel  Drift,  whereupon  Caj)tain  Laycock,  A.D.C,  rode  out  and 
succeeded  by  midnight  in  conducting  these  officers  safely  to  camj). 
In  the  small  hours  the  Sixth  Division,  aft<r  a  hard  and  really 
gl')rious  march,  which  must  be  described  anon,  arrived.  I  hus  his 
left    tlank   being   secured,    General    h'rench  was   free   to   pursue   his 
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impetuous  ride.  This  he  did  after  liandinL^  (ner  to  tlic  infantry  the 
positions  he  had  gained.  While  the  cavalry  division  moved  out, 
Kelly-Kenny's  division — as  in  the  game  of  "general  post" — quickly 
shifted  to  the  vacant  [)lace,  thus  making  any  return  f;f  the  lleeing 
Boers  impossible. 

The  three  cavalry  brigades  then  drew  up  in  columns  of  brigade 
masses,  with  the  seven  batteries  of  horse-artillery  on  their  left, 
where  the  strongest  attack  from  the  la^iger  near  Kimberley  was 
expected.  How  far  the  Boers  were  aware  and  prepared  for  the 
British  move  was  uncertain,  but  it  was  decided  that  at  all  costs  the 
cavalry  would  cut  through  them. 

Operations  began  with  the  shelling  and  capture  of  two  laagers  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  the  way  being  thus  cleared  of  the 
enemy,  the  division  made  its  way  to  a  point  where  it  was  met  by  the 
contingent  from  the  Modder  River.  The  force,  now  increased  by 
Scots  Greys,  Household  Cavalry,  and  two  Lancer  Regiments,  num- 
bered some  10,000  men,  seven  batteries  of  horse-artillery  and  three 
field-batteries. 

Scarcely  had  the  brigades  proceeded  before  the  Boers  opened 
fire,  and  soon  men  and  gunners  fell,  and  horses  riderless  and  pairs 
devoid  of  drivers  were  seen  rushing  madly  over  the  plain.  From  a 
kopje  on  the  right  came  the  rattle  and  roar  of  musketry,  which  was 
replied  to  by  the  guns  of  the  horse-artillery.  There  was  no 
doubt  now  that  a  horde  of  Boers  were  hidinof  in  front,  and  that  the 
way  forward  was  only  to  be  gained  by  a  desperate  plunge.  There 
was  no  hesitation.  General  Gordon  and  his  gallant  men  were  ordered 
to  charge  and  clear  the  right  front,  and  the  thing  was  done.  Away 
went  the  9th  and  12th  Lancers,  galloping  for  all  they  were  worth, 
on  and  on  like  a  flash  of  avenging  lightning.  At  sight  of  the  human 
avalanche  the  Boers,  who  had  been  "raining  hell"  from  their 
trenches,  suddenly  threw  up  Mausers  and  hands  ;  but  it  was  too 
late,  the  whirlwind  was  upon  them,  and  over  a  hundred  Dutchmen 
bit  the  dust.  Others  ran  helter-skelter,  a  whimpering  and  shouting 
rabble  ! 

Now  came  the  greatest  sight  that  military  men  have  witnessed 
for  years — the  rush  of  the  legions  across  the  great  plain  of  Alex- 
andersfontein.  This  vast  area,  about  three  to  five  miles  square,  is 
surrounded  by  menacing  kopjes,  which  harboured  Boers  rendered 
desperate  by  surprise  and  consternation.  Across  the  open  the 
Lancer  regiments  and  Scots  Greys  as  advance  guard,  with  the 
rest  of  the  force  deployed  at  ten  yards'  intervals,  rushed  like  a 
hurricane,  a  sirocco  in  the  desert.  13oers  still  showered  down  their 
lead,  but  the  cavalry,  heedless,  thundered  along,  throwing  up  a 
volume  of  dust,  while  kopje  after  kopje  was  swept  by  the  moimted 
infantry.      The  enemy  was  dispersed  on  every  side. 
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Five  lon^  miles  the  nice  of  the  CLiUaurs  continued — centaurs 
gallopini^  as  if  for  dear  life — Carabineers  and  Greys  leading;  the 
main  body,  the  12th  Lancers  on  the  left,  the  Household  Com- 
posite Regiment  with  the  9th  Lancers  on  the  rii^ht — a  reg-al  show, 
and  one  worth  a  lifetime  to  have  witnessed. 

At  De  X'il'.iers  the  exhausted  warriors  watered  their  horses  and 
strove  to  gather  together  the  poor  brutes  f(^r  a  final  effort.  i\h\ny 
were  sun-stricken,  others  hacl  simply  used  themselves  up.  'I  he 
speed  that  was  to  outwit  Cronje  had  to  be  paid  for  in  horsellesh. 
But,  owing  to  that  speed,  much  loss  of  human  life  was  spared. 
Lieutenant    Sweet    Escott    ([6th    Lancers)    had    fallen   early   in    the 


Typical  Undercround  Dwf.i.ling  at  Kimrkri.ey. 

day,  but  considering  ihe  fire  of  the  enemy  it  wds  a  marvel  that  (^nly 
one  officer  had  been  killed.  One  man  was  aho  slain,  and  there  were 
about  thirty  wounded. 

At  two  o'clock  the  troops  were  halted  at  tlie  base  oi  a  small 
kopje,  from  the  crown  of  which  it  was  possible  to  descry  the  chimneys 
of  Kimberley  in  lh(!  distance.  It  was  as  tliongli  they  had  sighted 
the  Promised  Land.  Up  went  a  mighty  cheer  from  a  thousand 
throats,  ringing  almost  against  the  \ault  of  the  burnished  lieaxcn, 
and    echoing    far   and    wid*^    among    the    threatening    Ijoer-haiinted 
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kopjes !  Kimbcrlcy  was  on  the  eve  of  relief.  The  trial,  the  trouble, 
the  turmoil  were  over  I  The  triumph  was  won !  On  went  the 
Division,  riding  now  with  all  their  might,  and  at  sight  of  them  the 
enemy,  hot-foot,  commenced  to  gallop  into  space.  Soon  the  Division 
was  within  sight  of  the  suburbs,  and  their  guns  were  addressing 
themselves  to  a  Boer  laager  on  th^  east  of  the  town.  The  extra 
uproar  struck  fresh  alarm  in  the  people  of  Kimberley,  who  had 
been  driven  distraught  by  the  Boer's  loo-pounders,  and  a  message 
was  flashed  out,  "The  Boers  are  shelling  the  town."  Then  came 
the  answer — the  glorious  answer — " //  is  General  French  coining  to 
the  relief  of  Kimberley.''  The  news  to  the  imprisoned  multitude 
seemed  incredible.  They  dreaded  lest  it  might  be  a  new  wile  of 
the  Dutchman,  and,  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  flashed  out  a 
fresh  query.  But  by  sunset  the  British  troops  had  appeared  :  the 
whole  force,  battered,  bronzed,  but  jubilant,  was  galloping  into 
Beaconsfielcl. 

STRATEGY    VERSUS  TACTICS 

Some  one  has  said  that  strategy  is  a  permanent  science  whose 
principles  are  immutable,  while  tactics  vary  with  the  variations  of 
weapons  and  modes  of  warfare.  The  first  example  of  this  per- 
manent science  was  presented  only  when  Lord  Roberts  came  to 
South  Africa,  but  so  complete  and  skilful,  and  withal  so  subtle,  was 
the  initial  demonstration,  that  its  fruits  within  ten  days  of  his  arrival 
at  the  front  were  ready  to  drop  to  his  hand.  Looking  back,  the 
plan  of  Lord  Roberts'  operations  appears  simple  in  the  extreme,  but 
at  the  time  only  masterly  conception  and  accuracy  of  execution  could 
have  ensured  success  for  so  complicated  a  programme.  To  appre- 
ciate its  subtlety  and  its  neat  execution,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
follow  the  other  portions  of  the  programme,  beginning  from  the 
entry  into  the  Free  State  of  the  enormous  army  that  was  massed  on 
its  borders  by  Monday  the  12th.  On  that  day  three  divisions  of 
infantry,  the  6th,  7th,  and  9th,  General  French's  division,  two 
brigades  of  mounted  infantry  under  Colonels  Hannay  and  Ridley 
respectively,  the  artillery  under  General  Marshall,  consisting  of 
three  brigade  divisions  of  horse-artillery,  two  brigade  divisions  of 
field  -  artillery,  one  howitzer  battery,  and  a  Naval  Contingent  of 
four  4.7-inch  and  four  12-pounders,  marched  from  Graspan  and 
Honey  nest  Kloof  through  Ramdam.  The  total  field  force 
amounted  to  23,000  infantry  and  11,000  mounted  men,  with  98 
guns,  and  a  transport  of  over  700  waggons  drawn  by  nearly  9000 
mules  and  oxen.  Later  on  the  artillery  was  reinforced  by  the 
arrival  of  a  battery  of  6-inch  howitzers,  throwing  loo-lb.  shells,  and 
three  \Tckers-Maxim  quick-firers  and  the  Brigade  of  Guards,  which 
had  remained  opposite  the  Boer  trenches  at  ^lajersfontein. 
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The  following  tabic  serves  to  show  roLighly  the  disposition  of 
the  troops  : — 

FIELD-MARSHAL  LORD  ROBERTS'  FORCE 

First  Division. — (Licutcnant-Gcncral  Lord  iMcthucii). —  i^t  (I^olc-Carew's) 
Brigade — 3rd  Grenadier  Guards;  ist  Coldstream  Guaids ;  2nd  Coldstream 
Guards;  1st  Scots  Guards.  9th  (Douglas's)  Brigade — 1st  Noi thurnberland 
Fusiliers;  1st  Loyal  North  Lancashire  (iialf);  2nd  Northamptonshire;  2nd 
Yorkshire  Light  Infantry';    iSth,  62nd,  75t!i  Field  Batteries. 

Sixth  Division. — (Lieutenant-Gencral  Kelly- Kenny). —  12th  Brigade — 
2nd  Worcestershire,  1st  Royal  Irish,  2nd  Bedfordsliirc,  2nd  Wiltshire  (half  bat- 
talions). 13th  Brit,Mde  (Knox's) — 2nd  East  Kent;  1st  Oxfordshire  Light 
Infantry;  1st  West  Riding;  2nd  Gloucester;  76th,  Sist,  and  S2nd  Field 
Batteries ;  3Sth  Company  Royal  Engineers. 

Sevi:ntii  Division. — (Licutcnant-General  Tucker). —  14th  Brigade — 2nd 
Norfolk;  2nd  Lincoln;  ist  King's  Own  Scottish  Borderers;  2nd  Hants.  15th 
Brigade — 2nd  Cheshire;  1st  East  Lancasliire ;  2nd  South  Wales  Borderers; 
2nd  North  Stafford;  83rd,  S4th,  and  85th  Field  Batteries;  9th  Company  Royal 
Engineers. 

Ninth  Division. — (Major-General  Sir  H.Colvilc). — 3rcl  (Highland)  Brigade 
(MacDonald's) — ist  Argyll  and  Sutherland;  1st  Highland  Light  Infantry;  2nd 
Seaforth  Highlanders;  2nd  Royal  Highlanders  (Black  Watch).      iSth  Brigade 

—  1st  Essex;    1st  Yorkshire;    1st  Welsh  ;  2nd  Royal  Warwick. 

Cavalkv  Division. — (Major-Gcneral  (Local  Lieutcnant-Gcneral)  French). 

—  1st  Brigade  fBroadwood) — loth  Hussars;  12th  Lancers;  Household  Cavalry, 
2nd  Brigade  (Porter) — 6tli  Dragoon  Guards ;  6th  Dragoons  (two  squadrons) ; 
2nd  Dragoons;  New  Zealanders ;  Australians.  3rd  Brigade  (Gordon) — 9th 
Lancers;   i6th  Lancers;  Horse  Artillery;  G,  P,  O,  R,  Q,  T,  U  Batteries. 

Troops  with  Lord  Roberts. — Gordon  Highlanders;  2nd  Duke  of  Corn- 
wall's Light  Infantry;  2nd  Siiropshire  Light  Infantr}^;  Canadian  Regiment; 
Roberts'  Horse ;  Kitchener's  Horse  ;  City  of  London  Imperial  \'olunteers 
(Mounted  Infantry  Company)  ;  2nd,  3Sth,  39th,  44tli,  and  SSth  Field  Batteries; 
A  Battery  R.H.A.  ;  37th  and  65th  Howitzer  Batteries  ;  three  Naval  4.7-in.  guns; 
part  of  Siege  Train. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  that  General  Colvilc  had  been 
appointed  to  the  command  of  th-e  Ninth  Divisit^n,  while  Colonel 
Pole-Carew  was  transferred  from  the  coininaiul  of  tlic  Xiiiih  Ihi-atle 
to  that  of  the  Guards  r)riL,''ade,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  t^»rmer  post 
by  Col  )ncl  Doui^las,  late  Chief  of  the  Staff  to  Lortl  Methueii. 

1  laviiifT  viewed  this  force,  it  becomes  somewhat  interesting  to 
note  how  smoothly  wheel  turned  within  wheel.  The  movement 
began  by  the  concentration  of  General  I'rench's  division  at  Kamdam. 
On  the  morning  of  the  12th  the  infantry  appeared,  and  (General 
French  moved  on.  crossed  Dekiel's  Drift  on  Tuesday  the  i^^th,  and 
captun^d  Klip  Drift  and  Drieput  Drift,  on  the  IModder  River.  I'ollow- 
ing  him  closely  on  the  12th  came  the  divisions  of  General  Tucker  and 
General  Ke^ly-Kcnny.  The  latter  division  was  accompanieil  by  Lord 
Kitchenerand  l.i^  staff      Th,c  necrotiation  of  the  fm  t  drift    which  was 
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almost  impassable  for  transport,  next  occupied  the  ingenuity  and  tested 
the  perseverance  of  the  troops.  The  drifts,  like  the  kopjes,  are  the 
almost  unconquerable  bogies  of  South  Africa.  They  are  the  natural 
defences  of  the  country,  offering  obstruction  on  every  hand,  and, 
however  boldly  you  may  storm  the  kopje,  you  must  with  infinite 
patience  negotiate  the  drift.  This  is  no  small  undertaking,  for  drifts, 
in  a  way,  partake  of  the  paradoxical  character  of  individuals — the 
weaker  the  person,  the  more  difficult  is  he  to  manage  ;  the  more  in- 
significant the  river,  the  greater  the  perverseness  of  the  drift.  It 
resolves  Itself  in  both  cases  into  a  question  of  narrowness.  Small 
streams  and  small  minds  are  banked  up  too  high  to  allow  moving 
room  in  their  midst.  The  result  of  an  attempt  to  advance  is  conges- 
tion of  a  painful  kind.  At  ihis  particular  drift  it  was  found  impossible 
for  the  the  team  of  mules  to  lug  the  formidable  waggon-loads  up  the 
north  bank,  and  at  last  the  feat  had  to  be  accomplished  by  adding 
relays  of  oxen  to  assist  in  the  tremendous  labour.  Finally,  by  4  a.m. 
the  next  morning  the  troops  got  across,  General  Tucker's  division 
marching  to  within  some  three  miles  of  Jacobsdal,  and  hugging 
the  river  all  the  way,  so  as  to  run  no  risk  of  being  without  water. 
General  Kelly- Kenny  followed,  marching  from  Waterval  Drift  to 
Wegdraai  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  and  proceeding  thence  at 
5  P.M.  on  the  same  day  to  Klip  Drift,  which  was  reached  in  the 
middle  of  the  night.  The  rapidity  with  which  this  rush  on  his  heels 
was  accomplished  enabled  General  French,  who  had  been  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  the  infantry,  to  proceed  on  his  flying  swoop  for  the 
relief  of  Kimberley.  This,  as  we  know,  was  accomplished  on 
Thursday  the  15th  of  February.  Meanwhile  the  wheels  of  the 
strategic  machinery  were  going  round.  A  small  cavalry  patrol  had 
entered  Jacobsdal,  which  town  was  found  to  be  full  of  wounded,  in- 
cluding many  of  our  own  invalids  from  Rensburg.  On  the  way  back 
the  mounted  infantry  were  attacked,  and  Colonel  Henry  was  fired 
on  by  a  party  of  Dutchmen  who  were  concealed  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  river,  and  so  sudden  was  the  attack  that  nine  men  were  wounded. 
Colonel  Henry,  Major  Hatchell,  and  ten  men  were  missing.  A 
battery  of  artillery  shelled  the  environs  of  the  place,  and  put  to  flight 
such  Boers  as  were  hanging  about,  whereupon  the  British  remained 
masters  of  the  situation.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  while  the  Dutch- 
men were  fleeing  from  Jacobsdal,  from  Alexandersfontein,  and  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kimberley,  for  fear  of  being  cut  off,  they  had 
surrounding  them  Lord  Methuen  at  Majersfontein,  General  Tucker 
at  Jacobsdal,  General  Kelly-Kenny  at  the  Klip  and  Rondeval  Drifts, 
General  French  on  the  north,  and  General  Colvile  wheeling  around, 
ready  to  suit  his  movements  to  any  emergency.  In  this  manner 
Cronje  found  the  teeth  of  a  trap  preparing  to  close  on  him,  and 
recognised  that  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  "  make  a  bolt  for  it." 
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Thus  the  first  part  of  the  proirramme  was  accomj)lishcd.  Kim- 
berley  was  automatically  relieved  ;  Cronje  wa.;  on  the  run.  But  his 
running  was  no  easy  mailer.  Since  Lord  Roberts'  strategy  had 
come  into  play,  there  was  a  jirospect  of  a  neck-and-neck  race  between 
the  mobile  Boer  and  the  mobile  Briton,  and  success  depended  on 
General  French's  abilit\-  not  only  to  rout  Irut  lo  head  off  the  retreat 
of  the  I^utchman.  That  tlie  British  cavalry  commander  should  out- 
match him  in  celerity  was  a  contingency  which  had  not  occurred  to 
Cronje  ;  that  he  should  advance  independently  of  the  rail,  and  start 
off  across  the  Riet  to  trek  to  the  Modder,  was  described  by  one  of 
his  countrymen  as  distinctly  "  un-British."  Whether  this  epithet 
was  used  to  denote  admiration  or  contempt  wc  cannot  say.  Certain 
it  was  that  the  wily  persecutor  of  Mafeking  and  Kimberley  thought 
that  the  secret  of  the  art  of  trekkinof  was  confmed  to  himself  and 
his  rabble,  until  he  discovered,  too  late,  that  the  equally  wily  French 
with  his  disciplined  legions  was  ready  to  ride  over  him.  On  the 
1 6th  of  February  the  astonished  commandant,  with  a  horde  of  10,000 
Boers,  was  scudding  in  full  retreat  towards  Bloemfontein.  On  all 
sides  were  Boer  laagers  in  a  state  of  abandonment — stores,  tents, 
food.  Bibles,  raiment  —  everything  had  been  left  by  the  amazed 
and  panic-stricken  Dutchmen.  Dronfield,  Saltpan,  Scholtz  Nek, 
and  Spyfontein  were  now  evacuated.  Under  cover  of  darkness 
the  investing  hordes  had  taken  to  their  heels,  leaving  behind  them 
even  herds  of  cattle  and  ammunition,  in  their  desire  to  gain  a  loo[)- 
hole  of  escape.  But  they  soon  found  that,  wherever  they  might  go, 
there  was  the  rumour  of  British  opposition,  an  armed  and  avenging 
race  advancin^j ! 

The  fact  was  that  the  trekkinir  of  the  Boer  hordes  had  been 
adroitly  discovered  by  Lord  Kitchener,  who,  having  detected  an 
an  unusual  haze  of  dust  in  the  distance,  at  once  gave  orders  for  the 
mounted  infantry  not  to  follow  French,  but  to  pursue  the  enemy. 
Accordingly,  to  quote  the  Times  correspondent,  who  was  present : — 

"The  mounted  infantry  rode  in  pursuit  across  the  plain,  endea- 
vouring to  get  to  the  nnrlh  of  the  convoy,  while  General  Knox's 
Brigade  was  pushed  along  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  which  makes 
a  large  bend  to  the  north  between  Klip  Drift  and  Klij)kraal  Drift, 
to  strike  the  convoy  on  its  southern  llaiik.  ("roiijc  sent  on  his 
waggons  to  Drieputs  Farm,  at  the  north-eastern  end  of  the  bend, 
where  they  laagered  at  about  eleven,  and  maintained  a  running 
fight  with  our  troops  all  day.  The  skill  wiili  which  ilic  l>oers 
conducted  this  rear-guard  action  extorted  uncjualified  praise  from  all 
our  officers.  As  the  detachments  on  the  extreme  ri-^ht  of  the  Boer 
line  were  dri\'en  back  by  o'lr  mounted  infuitry,  they  rode  round 
behind  their  centre  and  took  up  fresh  positions  on  their  left  against 
the  8 1st   Battery  and   Knox's  Brigade,  which  were  advancing  along 
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Vm-  north  bank  of  the  river.  At  midday  the  Boers  attempted  to 
hold  three  low  kopjes  two  miles  north-east  of  Klip  Drift,  but  were 
driven  back  to  a  strong'er  position  at  Drieputs." 

Fiofhtinof  went  on  throiic/hout  the  dav.  At  seven  o'clock  on  the 
evening"  of  the  i6th  it  became  almost  possible  to  see  the  end;  the 
artillery  had  commenced  the  vigorous  shelling  of  the  laager,  and  all 
the  divisions  movine  on  the  Sfreat  axis  were  now  aware  that  Lord 
Roberts'  strategic  plan  was  likely — how  soon  they  knew  not — to  be 
crowned  widi  success. 

But  we  must  here  break  off  to  euloo^ise  the  wonderful  activitv  of 
Kelly-Kenny's  division,  which  acquitted  itself  so  honourably.  The 
march  from  Graspan  to  Brandvallei  beyond  Klip  Drift,  a  distance 
of  554  miles,  was  accomplished  in  five  marching  days.  The  Light 
Brigade  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Talavera  did  sixty-two  English 
miles  in  twenty-six  hours,  losing  only  seventeen  stragglers  by  the  way. 
They  accomplished  this  feat  by  adopting  the  peculiar  step  invented 
by  Sir  John  Moore,  three  paces  walking  alternating  with  three  paces 
running,  which  enabled  them,  when  tracks  were  suitable,  to  cover 
six  miles  an  hour  !  No  such  evolutions  as  these  were  possible,  owing 
to  the  torrid  weather  and  the  necessity  to  take  precautions  against 
exposure  in  the  open  veldt  during  midday.  The  temperature  may 
be  imagined  when  it  is  stated  that  in  one  day  about  sixty-six  soldiers 
sun-stricken  fell  out  of  the  ranks.  On  the  morninsf  of  the  1 2th 
of  February  the  infantry  marched  some  nine  and  a  half  miles  from 
Graspan  to  Ramdam,  and  from  thence  on  the  13th  moved  to 
Waterval  Drift.  On  the  14th  they  proceeded  to  Wegdraai,  and  on 
to  Klip  Drift,  which  was  reached  in  the  small  hours  of  the  1 5th. 
Here,  notwithstanding  their  fatigues,  the  13th  Brigade  at  once 
engaged  with  the  enemy's  rearguard,  and  exhibited  splendid  fighting 
qualities,  which  in  the  circumstances  were  remarkable  even  for 
Englishmen.  The  West  Riding,  Gloucesters,  Buffs,  and  Oxfords 
had  a  warm  time  during  the  whole  of  the  i6th,  as  the  enemy  from 
kopjes  beyond  the  river  in  the  region  of  Klipkraal  assailed  them 
for  nearly  eight  hours,  assisted  by  a  pom-pom  which  caused  con- 
siderable loss.  Though  a  furious  sandstorm  later  on  permitted  the 
Boers  under  cover  of  night  to  get  away,  abandoning  seventy-eight 
waggons,  the  next  morning  the  invincible  Sixth  Division  started  in 
pursuit.  Captain  Trevor  (ist  East  Kent  Regiment),  Lieutenant  Ship- 
way  (2nd  Gloucester  Regiment),  and  Colonel  ^LDonnell,  R.A.,  were 
wounded  in  the  course  of  the  engagement.  Major  Evelegh,  Oxford 
Light  Lifantry,  while  proceeding  to  join  his  battalion  in  the  Sixth 
Division  with  a  small  convoy  and  escort,  was  surrounded  by  a  large 
party  of  Boers,  and  after  a  gallant  defence  was  forced  to  surrender. 

Fighting  and  marching  without  ceasing,  the  infantry  went  to 
Brandvallei    and    thence    to    Paardeberg,    where    they    arrived    at 
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9.30  P.M.  on  the  17th,  in  lime  to  take  a  brief  rest  prior  to  the 
operations  which  have  yet  to  be  described,  and  in  which  ihey  Ux)k 
such  a  prominent  part.  The  marching,  considering-  the  tremendous 
heat  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  water,  was  a  fiat  of  wliich 
General  Kelly- Kenny  might  justly  have  felt  proud.  Though  plod- 
ding along  incessantly  through  the  heavy  burning  sand  under  a 
sun  which  baked  and  frizzled  even  thn^ugh  their  uniforms,  these 
men  maintained  patience  and  cheerfulness  in  a  rare  degree.  The 
whole  force  was  animated  by  complete  failh  in  iheir  commandc-r, 
and  moved  unanimously  like  some  magnificent  piece  of  machinery, 
scarce  taking  time  to  eat  or  sleep  in  the  zest  of  their  persistent 
pursuit  oi'  the  enemy.  And  they  were  not  alone  in  their  zealous 
performance  of  their  share  in  the  great  scheme.  Fhe  nicety  and 
precision  of  the  transport  arrangements  may  be  imagined  when 
we  remember  that  at  one  time  four  divisions  were  moving  inde- 
pendently of  their  base,  making  marches  across  the  arid  waterless 
tracks,  and  carrying  with  them  the  necessaries  of  life  for  a  healthy 
working  multitude.  A  new  regime  had  begun,  and  the  mobility  of 
our  columns  had  grown  equal  to  that  of  the  Boers,  while  the  railway 
had  been  relegated  to  a  subordinate  place  in  the  strategical  plan. 

Colonel  Graham,  in  his  "  Art  of  War,"  declares  that  "  to  organise 
the  means  of  transport  for  an  army  acting  at  a  long  distance  from 
its  principal  magazines,  in  a  ccnintry  where  it  is  entirely  dependent 
on  its  own  supplies,  is  a  problem  difhcult  of  solution."  Now, 
the  solution  of  this  problem  was  due  to  the  wonderful  talent  of 
Lord  Kitchener,  who  was  earning  his  right  to  be  looked  upon  as 
the  greatest  military  organiser  of  his  generation.  But  his  gigantic 
effort  did  not  increase  the  popularity  of  the  late  Sirdar.  He  ran 
counter  to  too  many  private  intcTests.  The  army  is  too  intersected 
with  grooves  to  be  crossed  witliout  a  few  nasty  jars,  and  it  was 
scarcely  possible  for  so  young  and  successful  a  general  and  a  peer — 
one  possessed  of  almost  criminal  good  luck  and  amazing  moral  as 
well  as  physical  courage — to  be  looked  upon  by  his  conlemporaries- 
in-arms  with  excessive  approval.  The  secret  of  discord  was  given 
in  a  nutsh(-ll  by  IMr.  Rrdph  of  the  Daily  Mai/.  He  wrote: — "  His 
first  conspicuous  act  when  in  .South  Africa  was  the  withdrawal  of 
the  transport  service  from  sej)aratcd  (^ominamls  in  order  that  it 
should  be  managed  by  th('  .Army  Service  Corps.  Thus  it  came 
about  that  every  brigadier  and  colonel  saw  a  c<rtain  amount  of  his 
power  shifted  to  what  he  considered  a  subordinate  branch  of  the 
service.  A  goodish  degree  of  latitude  in  the  enjoyment  of  comforts 
and  extras,  which  had  been  made  possible  when  th(^se  officers  con- 
trolled the  waggons,  was  also  curtailed.  The  army  wailed  and 
gnashed  its  teeth,  but  I  confess  I  always  thought  that  reason  and 
right  were  on  Lord  Kitchener's  side  in  this  matter.     Lord  Kitchener's 
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plan  was  the  only  one  by  which  an  insufficient  number  of  waggons 
and  teams  could  be  utilised  for  all  that  they  were  worth." 

The  mobility  of  an  army  depends  on  the  reduction  of  transport, 
and  to  the  task  of  organising  transport  sufficient  to  ensure  the 
mobility  of  100,000  men  the  hero  of  Omdurman  applied  himself 
with  his  customary  thoroughness.  He  conceived  the  gigantic  am- 
bition of  doing  away  with  all  distinctions  of  transport,  regimental, 
departmental,  ammunition,  or  ambulance,  and  merging  them  in  an  im- 
mense whole,  thus  creating  a  single  general  corps,  and  it  was  doubtless 
to  this  conception  and  the  able  way  that  the  scheme — with  the  assist- 
ance of  Colonel  Richardson — was  carried  out,  that  Lord  Roberts 
owed  the  expedition  of  his  march  to  Bloemfontein  and  the  further  suc- 
cess which  resulted  from  his  sure  and  swift  rushes  onward.  Ordinarily 
speaking,  in  the  army  each  unit  is  allowed  its  own  transport.  For  in- 
stance, colonel,  adjutant,  and  orderly-room  are  allotted  by  regulation 
a  tent  apiece.  Every  three  officers  share  a  tent,  every  fourteen  men 
another.  Staff-sergeants,  batmen,  and  other  details  are  propor- 
tionately provided  for.  Mounted  officers  are  allowed  80  lbs.  bag- 
gage, double  the  amount  allowed  for  "smaller  fry."  Without  going 
into  minute  particulars,  we  may  reckon  that  a  brigade  would  move 
with  70  waggons  and  a  division  with  about  180.  To  reduce  the 
huge  encumbrance  of  say  some  2000  waggons,  with  their  complement 
of  oxen  and  drivers,  was  a  stupendous  labour,  from  which,  with  its 
consequences,  this  military  Hercules  did  not  shrink.  Each  unit 
was  taken  in  hand,  and  its  excrescences — regulation  excrescences,  we 
may  call  them— were  cut  clown,  peeled  of  all  superfluities,  much  to 
the  disgust  of  the  staff  officers  and  various  other  personages  who 
stickle  for  their  rights,  and  resent  any  innovation  that  threatens  to 
dock  off  an  iota  of  the  creature  comforts  that  belong  to  them  by  the 
divine  right  of  red-tape  and  red-book  regulations. 

Not  only  were  the  rules  of  transport  revised,  but  special  hints 
tending  to  the  development  of  the  initiative  of  the  private  soldier 
were  issued  to  the  troops.  Herewith  is  appended  the  notable  docu- 
ment which  may  be  said  to  have  marked  the  beginning  of  the  new 
era: — 

Cape  Town,  February  5,   1900. 

The  following  notes  by  the  Fiekl-Marshal  Command ing-in-Cliief  are  com- 
municated for  the  guidance  of  all  concerned. — By  order, 

Kitchener  of  Khartoum,  Chief  of  Staff. 

Notes  for  Guidance  in   South  African  Warfare 

Cavalry 

I.  On  reconnaissances  or  patrols  not  likeh'  to  be  prolonged  be3'ond  one 
day,  the  cavalr}-  soldier's  equipment  should  be  lightened  as  much  as  possible, 
nothing  being  taken  that  can  possibly  be  dispensed  with. 
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2.  It  has  been  brought  to  my  notice  that  our  cavahy  move  too  slowl}-  when 
on  reconnaissance  ckity,  anci  tliat  unnecessary  long  halts  arc  made,  the  result 
being  that  the  enemy,  although  starting  after  tlie  cavalry,  arc  able  to  get  ahead 
of  it.  I  could  understand  this  if  the  country*  were  close  and  diHicult,  but  be- 
tween the  Modder  and  the  Orange  Rivers  its  general  features  arc  such  as  to 
admit  of  small  parties  of  cavalry,  accompanied  by  field-guns,  being  employed 
with  impunity. 

Artillery 

3.  If  the  enemy's  guns  have,  in  some  instances,  the  advantage  of  ours 
in  range,  we  have  the  advantage  of  theirs  in  mobilit}',  and  we  should  make 
use  of  them  by  not  remaining  in  position  the  precise  distance  of  which  from 
the  enemy's  batteries  has  evidently  been  fixed  beforehand.  Moreover,  it  has 
been  proved  that  the  Boers'  fire  is  far  less  accurate  at  unknown  distances.  In 
t.iking  up  positions,  compact  battery  formations  sliould  be  avoided,  the  guns 
should  be  opened  out,  or  it  may  be  desirable  to  advance  by  sections  or  batteries. 
Similarly  retirements  should  be  carried  out,  at  considerably  increased  intervals, 
by  alternate  batteries  or  sections,  if  necessary,  and  care  should  be  taken  to 
travel  quickly  through  the  dangerous  zone  of  hostile  artillery  fire. 

The  following  plan,  frequentl}'  adopted  by  the  Boers,  has  succeeded  in 
deceiving  our  artillery  on  several  occasions. 

Suppose  A  to  be  a  gun  emplacement,  the  gun  firing  smokeless  powder. 
Simultarrcously  with  the  discharge  of  the  gun  at  A  a  powder  Hash  of  black 
powder  will  be  exploded  at  B,  a  hill  in  rear,  leading  us  to  direct  our  projectile 
on  B.     Careful  calculation  with  a  watch,  however,  will  defeat  this  plan. 

Infatitry 

4.  The  present  open  formation  renders  it  diflicult  for  officers  to  exercise 
command  over  their  men,  except  such  as  may  be  in  their  immediate  vicinity. 
A  remedy  for  this  would  appear  to  be  a  system  of  whistle  calls,  by  which  a 
company  lying  in  extended  order  could  obey  orders  as  readily  as  if  in  quarter 
column.  I  invite  suggestions  for  such  a  system  of  whistle  calls  as  wouUl  be 
useful. 

5.  It  is  difTicult  to  recognise  officers  as  equipped  at  present,  and  it  seems 
desirable  they  should  wear  a  distinguishing  mark  of  some  kind,  either  on  the 
collar  at  the  back  of  the  neck  or  on  the  back  of  the  coat. 

6.  S  (Idicrs,  when  under  fire,  do  not  take  sufTicicnt  advantage  of  the  sandy 
nature  of  the  soil  to  construct  cover  for  themselves.  If  such  soil  is  scraped, 
even  with  a  canteen  tin,  a  certain  amount  of  cover  from  rific  fire  can  be  obtained 
in  a  short  time. 

7.  The  distribution  of  ammunition  to  the  firing  line  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  of  modern  warfare.  One  solution,  wiiich  has  been  suggested 
to  me,  is  for  a  portion  of  the  supports  gradually  to  creep  forward  until  a  regular 
chain  of  men  is  established  ftom  the  suj)ports  (where  the  ammunition  carts 
should  bo)  right  up  to  the  firing  line.  The  ammunition  could  tlicn  he  gradually 
worked  up  by  hand  till  it  reached  the  firing  line,  where  it  could  be  jiasscd  along 
as  required.  This  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  slow  method  of  distributing  animnni- 
tion,  but  it  appears  to  be  an  improvement  on  the  present  method,  which  is 
almost  impossible  to  carry  out  under  fire. 

8.  Reports  received  suggest  that  the  Boers  are  less  likely  to  hold  entrench- 
ments on  the  plain  with  the  same  tenacity  and  courage  as  they  display  when 
defending  kopjes,  and  it  is  stated   that  this  applies  cspcciall}'  to  night-time,  if 
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they  know  that  Britisli   infantry  are  within  easy  striking  distance  from   them. 
How  far  this  is  true  time  only  can  show. 

ROIUIRTS,  licld-MarsJial  Connnandivg-in-Cliirf^  South  Africa. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  great  advance.  Much  of  the  travel- 
ling was  done  by  night,  in  order  to  save  the  oxen  from  the  tr)  ing 
temperature  of  the  day,  though  even  during  the  night  the  heat  was 
equal  to  that  of  an  ordinary  British  midsummer.  In  addition  to  the 
painful  toil  of  motion  over  tlie  heavy,  sandy,  rugged  leagues,  there 
was  the  hourly  danger  of  attack.  Cronje  had  made  known  his  need 
for  reinforcements,  and  at  the  time,  from  the  south,  Andries  Cronje 
was  moving,  and  from  the  ntn'th,  Commandants  Snyman  and  Fournie, 
while  from  other  quarters  and  in  the  direction  of  Ladysmith  there  was 
the  belief  that  Boer  hordes  might  be  advancing.  Tl.ere  was  only 
one  encounter  with  the  Dutchmen,  but  it  ended  in  a  mishap  that  was 
a  serious  one,  for  the  results  were  felt  for  days  afterwards,  and 
helped  to  try  the  heroism  of  the  troops  who  engaged  in  the  move- 
ment to  the  uttermost.  A  convoy  of  i8o  waggons,  one-quarter  of 
the  total  transport,  containing  forage  and  provisions,  was  lost  £t 
Waterval  Drift.  An  interesting  picture  of  the  terrible  passage  of 
the  drift  was  given  by  a  sapper  who  accompanied  the  convoy  : — 

"  It  was  a  pitiful  sight  to  see  the  poor  infantry  fellows  played 
out,  some  dropping  with  a  slight  sunstroke,  and  the  cattle  dropping 
dead  in  all  directions.  We  moved  sometimes  by  day  and  sometimes 
by  night.  Night-time  was  the  best  on  account  of  the  oxen  working 
much  better  in  the  cool  of  nio-ht.  Nothing  occurred  of  note  with  us 
— but  our  fellows  were  fighting  every  day  in  front  on  their  way  to 
Kimberlcy — till  we  got  to  Riet  River  or  Drift,  which  was  a  terrible 
pass  in  the  river.  Miles  and  miles  of  transport  had  to  pass  through 
a  narrow  passage  across  the  drift,  and  it  took  a  terrible  time  for  one 
waggon  to  pass  over,  let  alone  the  hundreds  that  had  to  pass.  We 
were  lucky  to  get  across  and  encamp  below  a  hill  for  the  night. 
Next  day  they  still  continued  to  pass  the  drift,  in  fact  they  had  been 
at  it  all  night,  and  still  hundreds  of  waggons  to  come  on.  1  he  Boers 
evidently  knew  of  this  obstacle,  and  a  party  came  up  from  the  south 
and  had  vengeance  on  the  column,  as  they  couldn't  on  the  fighting 
line.  It  was  a  lucky  thing  for  us  we  were  clear,  or  else  we  might 
have  found  our  baggage  gone  and  ourselves  put  over  the  border  {i.e. 
sent  to  Pretoria  or  shot).  The  Boers  took  up  position  in  the  hills 
and  shelled  the  waggon  convoy.  The  nigger  drivers  are  terrible 
cowards,  and  all  fled  to  the  hills  or  kopjes  near  at  hand,  leaving  the 
waggons  and  oxen  to  the  mercy  of  the  Boers.  Some  of  the  oxen 
we  succeeded  in  driving  back  into  our  camp  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river.  The  good  old  New  Zealanders  (who  have  proved  of  great 
use  and  very  daring  in  this  campaign)  rode  over  to  where  the  nigger 
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drivers  u^rc,  and  tlirciitcncd  to  blow  ihcir  brains  out  if  tlicy  didn't 
return  to  the  wa<;*^ons,  which  they  did  after  the  Boers  had  left  off 
shellinc^  for  a  bit,  after  doing  a  terrible  lot  of  damage.  Lord  Bobs 
came  up  just  as  they  were  going  to  try  and  get  some  of  the 
waggons  away,  and  said  '  Let  them  go.'  Our  loss  proved  to  be 
over  ^100,000,  which  I  am  g-ad  to  say  we  recovered  later.  The 
Boers  thouglu  this  convoy  was  lost  purpc^sely,  and  when  we  arrived 
here  we  found  the  whole  of  it  except  what  had  been  sent  to  our 
prisoners  at  Pretoria." 

The  unpleasant  adventures  of  I'^  Squadron  of  Kitchener's   Light 
Horse,  who  were  taken  as  prisoners  to   Pretoria,  make  a  separate 


Troop  of  the  ioth  IIcssars  with  Nordemf.i.dt  Gin.      riiotr)  hy  11.  Johnston,  Lomlon. 

narrative   of  themselves,   as   tlicy   took   place  while   th.c  main   body 
was  moving  on  to  the  relief  nf  Kimbciley. 

The  squadron  was  attached  to  General  I'Vench's  column,  and 
took  part  in  the  engagement  at  Riet  River.  On  its  way  to  the 
relief  of  Kimberley,  a  halt  was  made  at  a  farm  a  short  distance  from 
Modder  River,  and  part  of  E  squadron  was  detached  to  hold  a  well 
of  water  until  the  arrival  of  another  column,  exjx-cted  in  four 
hours,  and  then  to  advance  along  with  them.  The  relieving  column 
never  arrived.     Squadron  E  held  the  position  for  four  days  without 
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food  against  a  large  force  of  Boers.  They  (E  Squadron;  occupied 
an  old  farmhouse.  They  loopholcd  the  walls,  and  although  con- 
tinuously harassed  by  the  Boer  fire,  they  managed  to  maintain  their 
position  and  the  post  they  were  placed  in  charge  of  During  that 
time  they  had  to  subsist  on  water  only,  and  that  brackish.  Their 
horses  were  dying  daily,  as  there  was  not  a  blade  of  grass  on  the 
veldt,  and  the  stench  was  abominable.  On  the  third  day  of  the 
siege  a  poor  goat  that  had  wandered  near  the  besieged  was  im- 
mediately captured  and  devoured.  On  the  fourth  day  they  com- 
mandeered one  of  the  enemy's  horses,  which  they  intended  to 
slaughter,  their  own  being  too  emaciated  for  that  purpose.  But 
the  Boers,  having  been  reinforced,  gave  them  no  time  to  do  the 
butchering.  On  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day  a  messenger  bearing 
a  letter  from  General  de  Wet  arrived,  demanding  surrender  within 
ten  minutes.  The  Boer  force  consisted  of  500  men  and  two 
i2-pounders.  The  officers  consulted  together,  and  decided,  in 
view  of  the  hopeless  condition  of  their  little  garrison  of  fifty  all 
told,  worn  out  and  starving  and  their  horses  dead,  to  accept  the 
inevitable. 

While  all  this  was  going  on,  and  Cronje  was  making  the  dis- 
covery that  he  might  be  completely  outflanked,  and  that  the 
position  of  the  Boer  army  at  Spyfontein  must  become  untenable. 
Lord  Roberts  was  entering  into  Jacobsdal.  The  place  was  orderly 
and  quiet.  The  three  churches  were  full  of  patients,  the  town  having 
been  used  mainly  as  an  hospital.  The  invalids,  for  the  most  part, 
were  sufferers  from  enteric,  the  result  of  too  much  IModder  River. 
After  a  long  and  painful  intimacy  with  the  grilling  veldt,  the  sight 
of  houses  and  civilised  dwellings  struck  gratefully  on  the  eyes  of 
the  incoming  troops.  A  store  was  hailed  as  a  veritable  godsend. 
Some  one  bought  a  tin  of  oatmeal,  and  walked  off  with  it  as  one 
who  had  secured  a  prize  ;  some  one  else  gave  a  goodly  price  for 
a  pot  of  pickles,  and  came  away  licking  his  lips  like  a  modern 
Eliogabalus.  The  rejoicing  was  no  mean  emotion,  for  the  un- 
fortunate men,  with  the  appetites  of  athletes,  had  been  existing  on 
lovers'  fare.  One  of  the  famished  but  cheery  fellows  wrote :  "  We 
marched  into  Jacobsdal,  and  as  soon  as  we  arrived  we  thronged 
the  stores  for  provisions.  I  made  the  following  purchases  for  three 
of  us  : — 

Three  two-pound  loaves  at  is.  each 
Three  tins  of  condensed  milk  at  is.  each 
Two  tins  of  syrup  at  is.  3d.  eacli  . 
One  small  packet  of  cocoa      .... 
One  tin  of  Quaker  oats  .... 

One  pound  of  sugar       ..... 
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Then  we  gorged  ourselves  to  make  up  for  three  weeks'  semi-starva- 
tion. The  most  prominent  buikhng  of  Jacobsdal  is  the  church, 
which  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  town  itself  lies  in  a 
hollow — Sleepy  Hollow  would  be  an  apt  Ui'w-  for  ihv  j^lace  just  now. 
Most  of  the  houses,  including  the  church,  arc  at  present  converted 
into  hospitals,  and  the  female  po})ulation  are  acting  as  nurses.  Most 
of  them  are  in  mourning  for  relatives  lost  during  the  campaign." 
Later,  the  troops  moved  on  and  encamped  at  a  tarm  which  had 
also  been  used  as  an  hospital.  Sights  pathetic  were  only  too  com- 
mon— our  own  sick  j'.nd  wounded  in  various  stages  of  suffering, 
and  outside,  to  use  a  "Tommy's"  description,  "some  poor  devils 
wrapped  in  sheets  ready  to  be  put  to  bed  f(^r  the  last  time  !  " 

Lord  Roberts  visited  the  large  German  iiospital,  and  expressed 
himself  well  pleased  with  the  splendid  cleanliness  of  the  place  and 
the  eeneral  evidences  of  o^ood  manai^ement.  Amonor  the  sufferers 
was  found  Colonel  Henry,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  on  the  14th. 
Strangely  enough,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  evinced  satisfac- 
tion at  the  arrival  of  the  I)ritish,  particularly  on  making  the  dis- 
covery that  it  was  not  the  habit  of  the  I'ritish  troops  to  loot  and 
destroy,  as  they  had  been  led  by  the  Burghers  to  believe  was  the 
case.  They  were  now  made  acquainted  with  the  proclamation  which 
Lord  Roberts  issued  to  the  Burghers  of  the  Orange  Free  .State 
when  his  force  in\aded  their  territory.  h  was  printed  both  in 
English  and  Dutch  : — 

"The  British  troops  under  my  command  having  entered  the  Orange  Free 
State,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  make  known  to  all  Burghers  the  cause  of  our  coming, 
as  well  as  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  put  an  end  to  the  devastation  caused  by 
this  war,  so  that,  should  they  continue  the  war,  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  Orange 
Free  State  may  not  do  so  ignorantl}',  but  witli  full  knowledge  of  their  responsi- 
bility before  God  for  the  lives  lost  in  the  campaign. 

"  Before  the  war  began  the  British  Government,  which  liad  always  desired 
and  cultivated  peace  and  friendship  with  the  people  of  the  Orange  Free  State, 
gave  a  solemn  assurance  to  President  Ste3n  that,  if  tlie  Orange  Free  State 
remained  neutral,  its  territory  would  not  be  invaded,  and  its  indcpcndeiice 
would  be  at  all  times  fully  respected  by  Iler  Majesty's  Government. 

"  In  spite  of  that  declaration,  the  Governnicnt  of  the  Orange  Free  State 
was  guilty  of  a  wanton  and  unjustifiable  invasion  of  British  territory-. 

"The  British  Government  believes  that  this  act  of  aggression  was  not  com- 
mitted with  the  general  approval  and  free  will  of  a  people  with  whom  it  has 
lived  in  complete  amity  for  so  many  years.  It  believes  that  the  responsibility 
rests  wholly  with  the  Government  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  acting,  not  in  the 
interests  of  the  country,  but  under  mischievous  influences  from  without.  Tlie 
British  Government,  therefore,  wishes  the  people  of  the  Orange  Free  State  to 
understand  that  it  bears  them  no  ill-will,  and,  so  far  as  is  compatible  with  the 
successful  conduct  of  the  war  and  the  re-establishment  of  peace  in  South 
Africa,  it  is  anxious  to  preserve  them  from  the  evils  brought  upon  them  b}-  the 
wrongful  action  of  their  Government. 

"  I  therefore  warn  all  Burghers  to  desist  from  any  further  hostilil}'  towards 
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Her  Majesty's  Government  and  the  troops  under  my  command,  and  I  undertake 
that  any  of  them  who  may  so  desist,  and  who  are  found  staying  in  tlicir  homes 
and  quietly  pursuing  tlieir  ordinary  occupations,  will  not  be  made  to  suffer  in 
their  persons  or  property  on  account  of  their  having  taken  up  arms  in  obedience 
to  the  order  of  their  Government.  Those,  however,  w^ho  oppose  the  forces 
under  my  command,  or  furnish  the  enemy  with  supplies  or  information,  will  be 
dealt  with  according  to  the  customs  of  war. 

"  Requisitions  for  food,  forage,  fuel,  or  slielter  made  on  the  authority  of  the 
officers  in  command  of  Her  Majesty's  troops,  must  be  at  once  complied  with  ; 
but  everything  will  be  paid  for  on  the  spot,  prices  being  regulated  by  the  local 
market  rates.  If  the  inhabitants  of  any  district  refuse  to  comply  with  the 
demands  made  on  them,  the  supplies  will  be  taken  by  force,  a  full  receipt  being 
given. 

"  Should  any  inhabitant  of  the  country  consider  that  he  or  any  member  of 
his  household  has  been  unjustly  treated  by  any  officer,  soldier,  or  civilian 
attached  to  the  British  army,  he  should  submit  his  complaint,  either  personally 
or  in  writing,  to  my  headquarters  or  to  the  headquarters  of  the  nearest  gene- 
ral officer.  Should  the  complaint  on  inquiry  be  substantiated,  redress  will 
be  given. 

"  Orders  have  been  issued  by  me  prohibiting  soldiers  from  entering  private 
houses  or  molesting  the  civil  population  on  any  pretext  whatever,  and^every 
precaution  has  been  taken  against  injury  to  property  on  the  part  of  any  person 
belonging  to  or  connected  with  the  army. 

"  Roberts,  Field- Marshal,  Connna7idiiig-in-Cliicf,  South  Africal' 
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To  return  to  General  French.  The  cavalry  division  bivouacked 
outside  the  town  of  Kimberley,  but  their  repose  was  limited.  At 
3  A.M.  on  the  morning  of  the  i6th  they  were  up  and  doing.  The 
enemy  in  the  north  was  giving  trouble.  Some  sharp  fighting  took 
place,  during  which  Lieutenants  Brassey  {9th  Lancers)  and  P.  Bun- 
bury  were  killed.  This  early  activity  was  tough  work  for  the  already 
weary  troops,  who  had  been  fifteen  hours  without  a  meal.  Indeed, 
it  was  generally  remarked  that  the  relievers  looked  sorrier  specimens 
of  humanity  than  the  relieved.  The  Colonial  troops,  the  Queens- 
land and  New  Zealand  Contingents,  and  the  New  South  Wales 
Lancers,  considering  all  things,  were  wonderfully  fit  after  having 
played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  operations.  These  troops  had 
joined  General  French's  column  from  the  regions  of  the  Orange  and 
Modder  Rivers.  The  New  South  Wales  Lancers  rode  on  the 
extreme  right  flank  of  the  first  brigade,  and  their  ambulance  corps, 
under  Lieutenant  Edwards,  kept  up  with  the  column,  and  was 
complimented  on  being  the  first  ambulance  to  cross  the  Modeler 
River.  Like  the  rest  of  the  troops,  they  had  taken  their  share  of 
small  rations,  merely  nominal  rest,  sun-scorching,  and  maddening 
thirst,  and  yet  were  full  of  zeal — "keen  as  mustard,"  as  some  one 
said — to   engage   in   the   herding  of  Cronje  and  effect   his   capture. 
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Worn  out  as  they  were,  they  had  si)runi;'  to  attention  on  a  rumour 
brought  in  by  a  despatch-rider  to  the  etiect  that  Cronje  had  e\acu- 
ated  Majersfontein  and  was  in  full  retreat. 

At  niidniiiht  on  the  i6th,  no  confirmation  o{  this  news  had  been 
received.  The  jaded  troops,  and  still  more  jaded  horses  —  mere 
skeletons  in  horse's  skins — were  preparing  for  real  re])ose,  when  all 
was  chanLred !  A  teleo^ram  arrived  from  Lord  Kitchener  savinuT 
that  Cronje,  with  10,000  men,  was  in  full  retreat  from  Majersfon- 
tein. with  all  his  waggons  and  equipment  and  four  guns,  along  the 
north  bank  of  the  Modder  Ri\er  towards  Bloemfontein  ;  that  he  had 
already  fought  a  rearguard  action  with  him  ;  and  that  if  I'rench,  with 
all  available  horses  and  guns,  could  head  him  and  prevent  his 
crossing  the  river,  the  infantry  from  Klip  Drift  would  press  on 
and  annihilate  or  take  the  whole  force  prisoners. 

Here  was  a  surprise !  Pleasant  yet  unpleasant,  for  shattered 
men  in  the  last  stage  of  fatigue.  But  General  brench  —  whom 
some  one  has  described  as  possessing  the  shape  of  a  brick,  with  all 
the  solid  and  excellent  qualities  of  one — rose  to  the  occasion.  He 
was  on  the  point  of  going  to  sleep,  but  there  was  no  thought  of 
rest  now.  Arrangements  had  to  be  made,  horses  weeded — out  of  a 
division  of  5000  only  one  brigade  was  fit  to  move! — more  borrowed 
from  the  Kimberley  Kight  Horse,  whose  h*.)liday-time  had  come,  and 
other  preparations  hurriedly  set  on  foot  to  ensure  an  immediate  rush 
— a  swoop  that  should  be  as  swift  and  successful  as  it  was  startling! 

One  may  imagine  the  midnight  picture.  The  dark  immensity  of 
veldt — the  dust-driven,  sweltering  veldt — and  Cronje,  miles  ahead 
with  his  horde,  the  remnant  of  his  convoy,  his  women  and  children, 
fleeing  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Modder,  harassed  by  the 
Sixth  Division,  threatened  by  the  Seventh  and  Ninth,  and  yet 
longing  to  cross  the  river,  to  get  safely  to  Koodoosrand  Drift, 
where  he  hourly  expected  reinforcements  would  conie  to  his  succour. 
French,  dead  beat  after  glorious  work  accomplished,  rising  from 
the  first  hos|)ltable  pillow  he  had  seen  for  days — s{)ringing  suddenly 
to  action,  ordering,  organising,  deciding  how  to  effect  the  great 
swoop  on  Koodoosrand  Drift  and  head  off  the  fugitive.  There  was 
no  time  for  the  buckling  on  of  mental  and  moral  armour  ;  only  the 
warrior  at  soul  could  have  been  ready  for  such  a  situation.  But 
such  an  one  was  here.  He  gave  swift  orders.  In  three  hours' time 
General  Broadwood  and  his  brigade  and  three  batteries  of  artillery 
— the  only  ones  available  out  of  seven — sallied  forth  towards  the 
east,  in  the  dusk  of  the  morning.  Their  destination — Koodoosrand 
Drift — was  some  forty  miles  off,  and  once  here  Cronje's  last  loop- 
hole of  escape  would  be  gone!  The  (jencral  and  his  staff  followed 
at  4.15  A.M.,  riding  at  full  speed,  and  catching  up  the  brigade  about 
fifteen  miles  off. 
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The  whole  nature  of  their  errand  and  the  proposed  movement 
was  a  surprise,  for  this  manoeuvre  had  not  entered  into  General 
French's  ori^final  calculations. 

When  the  General  had  seen  the  Sixth  Division  safely  at  Klip 
Drift  and  secured  his  left  Hank,  he  proceeded  on  his  rush  to 
Kimberley.  Of  other  movements  save  his  own  he  was  ignorant. 
Even  as  he  and  the  troops  were  riding  into  the  town,  Cronje, 
who  had  discovered  the  futility  of  his  position  at  Majersfon- 
tein  and  the  danger  of  it,  was  trekking  madly  across  the  front  of 
the  Sixth  Division.  On  the  morning  of  the  i6th  Lord  Kitchener, 
hearing  that  the  Majersfontein  laager  and  the  Modder  River  camp 
were  deserted,  and  seeing  a  cloud  of  dust  in  the  distance,  had 
guessed  what  was  happening,  and  immediately  altered  his  plans 
to  meet  the  emergency.  As  we  are  aware,  he  instantly  gave 
orders  for  the  mounted  infantry  not  to  follow  French,  but  to 
pursue  and  attack  the  Boer  convoy,  while  he  telegraphed  later 
to  French,  with  the  results  just  described.  General  French  grasped 
the  position  at  a  glance.  He  knew  no  time  was  to  be  lost, 
and  soon  Broad  wood's  brigade,  with  horses  that  could  barely 
move,  was  pushing  on  as  fast  as  spurs  could  insist.  The  early 
morning  dusk  broke  into  the  green  and  grey  and  gold  of  dawn  ; 
birds  (lew  frightened  hither  and  thither  ;  foxes  rushed  to  their  holes  ; 
springbok  and  hares  tempted  the  sportsmen,  but  never  a  glance  to 
right  or  left  was  wasted.  All  eyes  were  strained  to  the  east,  to  the 
momentous  east,  and  the  wooded  banks  of  the  distant  river.  Nearer 
and  ever  nearer  they  came — specks  were  seen  on  the  horizon — men  ? 
— horses  ? — the  enemy  moving  ? — scudding  away  before  he  could  be 
cornered?  No — Yes?  A  moment  of  excitement,  anguish — ^joy  !  The 
General  had  mounted  a  kopje,  reconnoitred,  and  discovered  the 
truth.  It  was  Cronje  s  force — the  remnants  of  his  convoy  some 
4000  yards  off — the  convoy  streaming  down  into  the  drifts  that  lead 
to  Petrusberg  and  thence  to  Bloemfontein !  They  must  never 
reach  that  destination  !  Kitchener's  words — "  Head  him  and  pre- 
vent his  crossing  the  river" — so  simple  in  sound,  so  complex  in 
execution,  thrilled  every  heart.  Quickly  the  guns  were  got  into 
action — grandly — almost  magically — the  first  shot  plumped — bang  ! 
in  front  of  the  leading  waggon  just  as  the  convoy  was  preparing 
to  descend  the  drift !  What  a  reveille !  Cronje,  as  we  know,  was 
rushing  from  the  clutches  of  the  Sixth  Division  at  Drieputs.  Breath- 
less, he  gathered  himself  together.  Suddenly  he  found  himself 
assailed  by  a  new  force — a  new  terror!  He  divined  in  a  moment 
what  had  happened.  It  was  French,  the  ubiquitous  French — French 
redivivus,  as  it  were — who  was  putting  the  finishing  touch  to  the 
chapter  of  disaster.  Poor  Captain  Boyle,  in  his  letter  to  the  jVznc- 
teenth  Century,  thus  described  the  great  Dutchman's  plight : — 
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"  His  only  chuncc  now  \v;is  to  sacrifice  his  guns  and  convoy,  and 
cut  his  way  across  the  river  under  the  heavy  fire  oi'  our  guns. 
Immediately  on  the  first  shell  bursting  in  the  laager,  about  thirty 
Boers  galloped  out  to  seize  a  kopje  on  (uir  right,  atterwards  called 
Roberts'  Hill  ;  but  the  loth  Hussars  in  a  neck-and-neck  race  had 
the  legs  o(  them,  and  seizing  the  hill  in  advance,  beat  them  off  with 
their  carbine  and  Maxim  fire.  The  Boers  from  their  laager  answered 
our  shell  fire  for  a  short  time  with  great  accuracy  from  two  or  three 
guns.  But  these  were  quickly  silenced,  and  shell  after  shell  from 
Artillery  Hill  fell  plump  into  the  laager.  1^'inally,  our  second  battery 
was  moved  to  a  little  distance  from  Roberts'  1 1  ill  and  opened  fire 
from  the  southern  slope  on  to  a  kopje  to  which  the  Boers  had  retired. 
All  that  a'  ternoon  at  intervals  our  guns  poured  shells  into  the  laager, 
but  no  response  came,  and  we  spent  our  time  watching  the  Boers, 
now  3000  yards  away,  entrenching  themselves  in  the  open  and 
alonsf  the  river-bank.  Their  waLiirons  caucfht  fire  and  the  ammuni- 
tion  exploded,  and  as  they  realised  their  position  more  and  more,  so 
must  their  hearts  have  sunk.  Anxiously  must  they  have  waited  for 
the  first  sign  of  the  infantry  gathering  round,  as  anxiously  as  we  did 
in  our  turn  watching  from  the  high  kopjes. 

"  The  cavalry,  worn  out  as  they  were  and  without  food,  had  to 
hold  the  kopjes  and  water  their  horses  in  turn  some  five  miles  off. 
They  got  what  grazing  they  could  in  tht-  kopjes  as  they  la\-  there, 
for  no  corn  had  come  on  from  Kimbcrley,  and  neither  men  nor 
horses  had  had  any  food  except  the  three  days'  rations  with  which 
they  originally  started  from  Klip  Drift  the  Thursday  before,  a  good 
deal  of  which  had  been  shaken  otf  the  saddles  or  lost  in  the  long 
gallop  up  the  plain  to  Kimbcrley.  The  General,  the  men,  the 
horses,  all  alike  had  to  live  on  what  was  found  al  Kamilfontein — a 
few  mealies,  a  few  onions,  and  the  crumbs  of  biscuits  in  our  j)Ockets 
were  all  we  had  until  some  I'Vee  Staters'  sheep  and  cattle  were 
rounded  and  killed.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  plentiful  supply  of 
meat,  the  men  must  have  fared  very  badly  for  the  next  three  days. 
No  transport  came  in  until  Monday  night,  and  the  horses  had  but 
li  lb.  of  corn  in  three  days.  The  men  were  put  on  hall  rations  of 
biscuits  even  after  the  transport  arrived. 

"  Meanwhile,  on  .Saturday  afternoon  about  5  r.M.  r)roadwo(,)d  sent 
word  to  French  that  in  the  fiir  distance  he  observed  the  dust  rising, 
which  he  t')ok  for  Kelly- Kenny's  division.  I'rench  returned  to 
Roberts'  Hill,  and,  until  the  sun  set.  anxiously  awaited  the  arrival 
of  the  infantry — but  they  marched  but  slowly.  From  6  r.M.  till 
7  r  M.  we  opened  fire  again  from  our  batteries  to  .show  Lord  Kitchener 
our  exact  positions,  "  The  splendid  work  done  by  the  Royal  Horse 
Artillery  was  described  by  another  eye-witness.  He  said  :  "I  will 
give  you  an   idea  of  what  good  gunners  we  have   in   the  Arlillery. 
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General  French  said  to  one  of  the  gunners,  '  See  those  three  waggons 
over  there  ?  (a  distance  of  about  3^,  miles)  ;  see  what  you  can  do  with 
them.'  The  gunner  fired  three  shell,  and  the  waggons  were  no 
more." 

We  must  now  watch  the  progress  of  the  other  portions  of  the 
force  who  were  actively  engaged  in  taking  their  share  in  the  huge 
undertaking.  Colonel  Stephenson's  brigade,  on  the  night  of  the 
1 6th  (while  General  French  was  learning  the  great  new^s),  had 
re-crossed  the  river  at  Klip  Drift,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  17th 
(at  the  same  hour  as  Broadwood's  brigade  was  moving  from  Kim- 
berley)  had  marched  to  the  south  of  the  river  with  the  same  inten- 
tion— that  of  heading  off  Cronje  at  Paardeberg  and  Koodoosrand 
Drift.  Thus,  with  Broadwood's  brigade  on  one  side,  and  Stephen- 
son's on  the  other,  Cronje's  prospects  of  escape  were  scarcely  worth 
a  dime.  The  Times  correspondent,  talking  of  Colonel  Stephenson's 
troops  on  the  morning  of  the  fateful  1 7th,  said  : — 

"  They  were  joined  about  ten  at  Klipkraal  Drift  by  Knox's 
brigade,  which  marched  along  the  northern  bank.  The  mounted 
infantry,  pushing  on,  reached  Paardeberg  Drift  that  evening,  and 
encamped  on  rising  ground  close  to  the  south  bank.  The  infantry, 
leaving  Klipkraal  at  six  in  the  evening,  made  a  night  march  for 
Paardeberg  Drift,  but,  missing  their  way,  slightly  passed  the  Drift 
and  bivouacked  on  some  rising  ground  nearly  two  miles  beyond, 
separated  from  the  river  by  a  smooth  plain  shelving  gently  down 
to  it.  The  mistake  was  a  fortunate  one,  as  it  brought  the  infantry 
almost  opposite  to  the  place  where  Cronje  had  determined  to  cross. 
Cronje  had  left  Drieputs  during  the  night  after  the  battle,  abandon- 
ing seventy-eight  waggons,  and  pushed  on  along  the  north  bank  of 
the  river  during  Saturday  for  Koodoosrand  Drift.  Soon  after  pas^:- 
ing  north  of  Paardeberg  Drift  he  heard  that  French  had  already 
returned  from  Kimberley,  and  was  holding  a  line  of  high  kopjes 
running  north-west  from  Koodoosrand  Drift,  and  completely 
commanding  the  drift.  Wheeling  his  waggons  to  the  right 
across  the  plain,  he  laagered  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  at 
Wolveskraal  Farm.  This  was  opposite  to  a  drift  of  the  same  name, 
about  half-way  between  Paardeberg  and  Koodoosrand  Drifts,  being 
about  four  miles  in  a  straight  line  from  each.  Here  he  intended  to 
cross  on  Sunday  morning.  But  already,  during  the  night,  he  became 
aware  of  the  presence  of  the  mounted  infantry  south  of  Paardeberg 
Drift,  and  decided  that  he  could  not  get  his  convoy  away  without 
fighting.  Probably  Cronje  did  not  realise  that  Kelly-Kenny's 
infantry  could  have  already  marched  up  and  occupied  the  rising 
ground  not  three  thousand  yards  south  of  Wolveskraal  Drift  ;  still 
less  could  he  know  that  General  Colvile's  division  (whose  endur- 
ance had  been  extraordinary)  was  but  a  few  miles  behind,  and  was 
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to  reach  Paardebcn^-  Drift  before  daybreak.  If  Cronje  had  kn<nvn 
this,  there  is  httle  doubt  that  he  would  have  promptly  sacrificeel  all 
his  transp(-)rt  and  all  his  guns  in  order  to  get  his  men  away  and 
escape  from  the  trap  into  which  he  was  now  caught.  As  it  was, 
he  sent  a  great  part  of  his  force  to  line  the  river-bed  all  the  way 
down  to  Paardeberg  Drift,  in  order  to  act  as  a  rear-guard  and  check 
any  attempt  to  interfere  with  his  crossing  Wolveskraal  Drift  at  his 
leisure." 

Later  on,  the  Ninth  Division,  with  the  Highland  Brigade,  who  had 
made  a  forced  march  from  Jacobsdal,  arrived  on  the  scene  just  in  time 
to  see  the  Boers  sending  up  rockets  to  show  their  position  to  expected 
reinforcements.  And  there  is  little  tloubt  thai  Croiijc,  unable  to 
realise  the  expediti«^us  advance  of  "lumbering  Britons,"  mistook 
General  Colvile's  troops  for  the  longed-for  relief. 

Among  the  missing  from  near  Paardeberg  were  Lieutenants 
Romilly  (Duke  of  Cornwall's  Light  Infantry)  and  INIetgc-  (Welsh 
Regiment),  and  Captains  Arnold  and  X'aughan  of  Kitchener's  Ilorse. 

Here  we  have  the  position  of  affairs  as  they  stc^od  on  the  night 
of  the  17th  and  on  the  morning  of  the  iSth,  when  the  trap  so 
ingeniously  set  H^r  Cronje  commenced  to  close;  little  by  little — north, 
south,  east,  and  west.  Everywhere  he  turned  the  d<.'testable  rooineks 
menaced  him,  and  he  who  so  lately  had  eaten  his  breakfast  to  the 
tune  of  his  lOO-pounder  gun,  that  belched  ruin  and  mutilation  over 
the  whole  region  of  Kimberley,  was  now  constrained  to  breakfast 
to  a  new  and  disacreeable  inversi(^n  of  an  identical  melodv  ! 

THE  BATTLE  OF  PAARDEBERC, 

On  Sunday,  the  iSth  of  February,  the  most  exciting  action  ol  the 
war  took  place.  It  was  costly  as  it  was  momentous,  for  it  servtd  to 
decide  the  fate  of  the  lleeing  1  )utchman.  Ihc  scene  of  the  drama  was 
not  unpicturesque.  From  the  Paardebc  rg  to  the  Koodoosrand  Drift 
the  Modder  flowed  along  a  deep  hollow  frMin  thirty  to  a  hundred 
yards  in  depth.  To  either  side  the  forks  of  small  dongas  ratliatcd, 
while  the  high  banks  were  fringed  with  th(j  feathery  foliage  o(  the 
mimosa  and  willow.  Donga  and  tree  stump  afforded  excellent  cover 
for  the  slim  adversary,  sni|)er  or  scout.  The  river  travelled  from 
Koodoosrand  Drift  west-south-west,  deviating  southwards  on  either 
side  of  the  Wolveskraal  Drift.  A  vast  expanse  of  veldt,  some  two 
thousand  yards  wide,  shelved  down  towards  the  south  bank  of  the 
river,  fringed  by  higher  ground  ;  and  this  gras.sy  plain  extending 
eastwards  joined  a  circle  of  kopjes  now  known  as  Kitchener's  Hill. 
On  the  opposite,  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  was  another  similar 
plain,  dotted  with  minor  kopjes  to  within  a  thousand  yards  of  the 
river,  and  beyond  them  was  the  higher  humj)  of  Paardeberg  Hill. 
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The  action  began  at  dawn.  Inring  grew  hotter  and  hotter  with 
the  growth  of  the  morning,  and  soon  pandemonium  was  let  loose. 
While  part  of  the  mounted  infantry  was  forcing  the  rearguard  up  the 
river  another  part  was  manoiuvring  on  the  right  front  and  flank  of 
the  enemy.  The  Dutchmen  meanwhile  from  King's  Kop  turned  on 
a  quick-firing  Hotchkiss  gun,  which  swept  the  flat  country  from  the 
kop  to  the  southern  bank  of  the  river.  The  antagonists  had  both 
posted  themselves  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river — both  banks  of 
which  were  level,  and  this  expanse  afforded  no  cover  for  movements. 
Over  this  expanse  the  Ninth  Brigade  had  to  move,  struggling 
through  a  zone  of  fire  towards  the  concealed  enemy. 

Cronje  by  this  time  had  realised  that  his  position  was  critical — 
almost  hopeless.  Bringing  his  fine  military  qualities  to  bear  on  the 
situation,  he  decided  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  job,  and  entrench 
himself  with  all  the  skill  possible.  He  held  about  one  square  mile 
of  the  river-bed  on  either  side  of  Wolveskraal  Drift,  and  beyond 
that  he  knew  were  encircling  kopjes,  each  one  concealing  its  multi- 
tude of  rooineks.  On  the  east,  slowly  creeping  up,  were  the 
menacing  numbers  of  Tucker's  Division  ;  on  the  west  the  vast  crowds 
of  the  mounted  infantry  and  the  Sixth  Division  ;  on  the  south  were 
field-guns  little  more  than  a  mile  off,  threatening  to  shower  destruction 
from  Gun  Hill,  while  on  the  north  were  Naval  guns  and  howitzers. 
Indeed,  everywhere  was  fate  frowning,  obdurate,  vengeful.  But  the 
Dutchman  retained  his  pluck  and  his  wits.  He  even  believed  that 
with  everything  against  him  he  might  yet  employ  the  same  tactics 
which  had  nonplussed  Lord  Methuen  at  Modder  River.  He  still 
retained  a  poor  opinion  of  his  adversary,  and  his  delusion  lent  him 
confidence.  He  hurriedly  built  trenches,  that  in  themselves  were 
masterpieces  of  defensive  art,  and  took  up  his  headquarters  in  the 
centre,  in  a  red  brick  house — a  species  of  travellers'  hostelry,  which 
may  be  found  near  all  drifts  in  South  Africa.  Here  at  night  Mrs. 
Cronje  joined  him.  During  the  day  she  was  placed  in  the  women's 
shelter  at  the  east  side  of  the  area,  which  shelter  was  protected  by 
waggons  and  trenches  all  along  the  bed  of  the  river.  Talking  of 
these  trenches,  the  correspondent  of  the  Times  declared  that  "  the 
skill  with  which  they  were  constructed  as  defences  against  both  rifie 
and  shell  fire  was  worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  All  except  those  of 
the  outer  lines  of  pickets  were  made  so  narrow  and  deep  that  it 
seems  as  though  they  were  in  many  cases  entered  from  one  end 
rather  than  the  top,  as  any  such  ingress  must  even  in  a  week's  time 
have  considerably  widened  the  neck  of  the  excavation.  At  the  top 
they  were  perhaps  eighteen  inches  wide,  at  the  bottom  about  three 
feet,  and  by  crouching  down  the  most  complete  protection  was 
afforded  from  bursting  shell. 

"  Every  natural  protection,  such  as  the  ramifications  of  the  dongas 
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which  eat  into  the  banks  on  botli  sides  of  the  river,  had  been  utilised, 
thouLjh  the  bombardment  i'rom  both  sides  ctwripelled  them  to  abandon 
their  first  hasty  breastworks  cut  into  the  actual  top  of  tlie  bank, 
which  was  liere  from  about  fifty  to  a  hundred  yards  from  the  river 
itself,  and  thirty  feet  in  heiyht. 

■' I'or  the  first  time  here  the  '  T  '  trenches,  of  which  much  has 
been  said  during  the  present  campai;^n,  were  used.  They  did  not 
seem  to  present  the  least  advantaL^e  o\  er  the  ordinary  shapes,  except 
that  in  an  exposed  ani^le  they  ma\-  have  provided  additional  protec- 
tit)n  ay^ainst  an  enfilading  fire." 

Cronje's  tirst  object  in  entrenching  h.imself  in  the  bed  of  the 
river  was  to  arrest  the  further  advance  of  the  mounted  infantry,  who 
had  taken  pi.)Ssession  of  the  bed  of  the  river  west  of  his  position. 
In  this  he  was  successful.  Worn,  harassed,  and  almost  helpless,  he 
determined  to  make  a  desperate  stand,  hoping  against  hope  to  gain 
time  till  s<»me  help  from  without  should  arrive.  But  this  help  never 
reached  him.  A  grand  enveloping  movement  commenced,  and 
Cronje,  brought  to  bay.  found  himself  face  to  face  with  what  proved 
to  be  his  .Sedan. 

By  this  time  he  and  his  followers  were  snugly  ensconced  in  bush 
and  donga  and  scrub  round  the  laager,  and  from  the  trees  around 
they  vigorously  sniped  and  poured  volleys  at  the  advancing  troops. 
In  the  advance  to  the  attack  the  Highland  Brigade  was  on  the  left. 
General  Knox's  brigade  in  the  centre  and  on  the  right,  while  General 
Smith  D«jrrien's  brigade,  after  crossing  the  river  by  Paardcberg  Drift, 
moved  along  the  north  bank.  The  Highland  Brigade  had  a  terrific 
duty.  The  Boers,  from  their  position  in  the  bed  of  the  river  and 
on  both  sides  of  it,  commanded  the  left  of  the  I^rigade,  and  as 
the  kilted  mass  moved  forward  in  the  open  poured  upon  them  a 
deadly  fire,  which  forced  them  to  lie  prone  for  the  rest  of  the  day 
Here  at  noon,  when  bullets  were  humming  their  loudest.  General 
Hector  Macdonald  was  wounded.  He  had  dismounted,  and  was 
directing  the  movements  of  the  brigade,  when  overtaken  by  a  shot 
which  penetrated  thigh  and  foot.  I)es{)ite  this  unlucky  accident  and 
a  tremendous  spell  of  hard  fighting,  the  brigade  exhibited  splendid 
pluck  and  tenacity.  They  were  destitute  of  cover,  but  maintained 
their  position  with  astonishing  fortitude,  and  this  after  the  long 
forced  march  they  had  made  from  Jacobsdal,  and  while  enduring 
the  tortures  of  maddeniiiLr  thirst,  which  could  not  be  assuaged.  A 
heavy  thunderstorm  mercifully  overtook  tin m  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon  and  raindrops  large  as  gooseberries  clattered  down  their 
relieving  moisture  on  the  parched  and  exhausted  troops. 

On  the  north  bank  of  the  river  was  Cronje's  laager,  an  environ- 
ment of  waggons,  carts,  ammunition,  and  stores.  While  General 
Smith   Dorrien's  force,  among  which  were  the  Canadians,  Gordons, 
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and  Shropshires,  attempted  to  cliarge  into  the  laager,  they  too 
were  vigorously  shelled  by  the  enemy,  who,  iindefeatable,  held  on 
valiantly  to  a  kopje  on  the  south  bank  (jf  the  river.  Here  they 
posted  a  Vickers-Maxim  and  other  deadly  weapons,  and  in  a 
measure  divided  our  force  in  two.  The  Seaforths  and  the  Corn- 
wall Regiment  made  a  splendid  charge  with  the  bayonet,  and  drove 
the  Boers  from  their  cover  round  the  drift,  but  in  the  glorious 
rush  both  the  Colonel  and  Adjutant  of  the  Cornwalls  were  stricken 
down.  Ninety-six  of  the  men  were  wounded,  but  they  now  held  the 
north-west  side  of  the  enemy's  position. 

On  the  east  the   Sixth   Division  was   hard   at   work   tackling   a 
horde  of  Boers,  who  made  a  last  despairing  lunge  in  order  to  burst 


Plan  of  the  Boer  Laagers  and  Trenxhes  and  the  British  Positions  at  Paardeberg. 
(By  an  Officer  of  the  Royal  Field  Artillery.) 

through  the  entangling  forces  and  push  for  the  south  bank  of  the 
river.  The  effort  was  stubborn  as  it  was  desperate,  but  they  were 
defeated  by  the  dash  of  the  West  Riding  Regiment,  who  pressed 
forward  with  the  bayonet  and  succeeded  in  seizing  the  drift.  Many 
splendid  fellows  were  wounded  and  .slain  in  the  collision.  Mean- 
while the  artillery  continued  to  direct  their  inces-^ant  thunder  against 
the  laager,  pouring  in  a  deluge  of  destruction  from  all  quarters,  and 
forcing  the  Dutchmen  to  shrink  within  the  space,  little  more  than 
a  mile  square,  into  which  they  had  so  hurriedly  scrambled. 
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General  Kclly-Kcnny  having  possessed  himself  of  both  Klip 
Drift  and  Koodoosrand  Drift,  the  Hocrs  were  now  enclosed  east 
and  west.  But  here,  crunched  in  a  veritable  death-trap,  they 
fought  tenaciously.  Worn,  harassed,  and  weakened  by  their  hurried 
march,  they  yet  held  a  stubborn  front  to  our  assaulting  troops,  and 
from  the  cramped  region  of  their  laager  did  as  much  damage  as  it 
was  pt^ssible  to  do.  The  Canadians,  who  had  behaved  with  con- 
spicuous gallantry  in  the  attack  on  the  laager,  U)st  nineteen  killed 
and  si.xty-three  wounded.  A  description  of  the  fight  as  seen  from 
their  point  of  view  was  given  b\"  a  pri\ate  in  the  ist  Contingent: — 

"  Wc  left  Klip  Drift  on  the  Modeler  River  at  6  r..M.  Saturday,  and  marched 
all  night  until  seven  on  Sunday  morning,  covering  23  miles.  During  tlie  march 
wc  Could  iiear  the  guns  ahead.  I  was  orderly  man  for  Sunday,  su,  removing 
my  pack,  I  went  to  the  river  for  water.  Just  a  little  way  up  the  river  a  hrisk 
fire  opened  up.  When  I  got  back  to  our  lines  I  found  tliem  issuing  a  ration 
of  rum.      I  had  mine,  and  it  just  braced  me  up. 

"  By  this  time  the  engagement  was  pretty  brisk.  Our  brigade  was  ordered 
on  the  left  of  the  river,  whicii  we  crossed  at  a  ford  just  in  rear  of  the  camp. 
The  Shropshires  crossed  first,  then  followed  the  Canadians  and  Gordons. 
The  water  was  up  to  our  necks.  Some  went  deeper  and  had  to  swim.  Wc 
crossed  in  fours,  holding  on  to  each  other,  formed  up  in  column  and  advanced 
a  short  distance,  when  wc  extended  to  seven  paces  in  skirmisliing  order. 
C  Company  formed  to  support  A  Company. 

"  By  this  time  tlie  bullets  were  coming  pretty  thickly,  and  we  had  some 
very  narrow  squeaks.  We  reinforced  A  Company  at  500  yards  and  opened 
fire.  The  Boer  fire  was  heavy,  and  some  of  our  boys  had  been  hit,  but  we 
soon  subdued  the  fire.  Tiieir  position  was  in  the  river,  and  we  were  lying  out 
in  the  open,  no  cover  of  any  kind  except  a  few  anthills.  We  could  see  very 
little  to  fire  at  except  the  fire  from  their  guns.  Our  line  was  in  a  crescent 
shape,  the  riglit  on  the  river,  and  the  left  extended  along  about  500  yards.  In 
the  afternoon  our  troops  were  ordered  to  cease  fire.  As  soon  as  we  stopped 
tliey  started  sniping,  which  made  us  hug  the  ground. 

"  Sljortly  after  joining  the  firing  line  Captain  Arnold  of  A  Company  was 
struck.  The  Boers  started  a  murderous  fire  on  the  stretcher-bearers  who 
carried  him  away,  a  trick  they  did  all  day  long.  Towards  evening  the  left 
was  ordered  to  reinforce  the  right.  It  was  a  daring  move,  but  wc  did  it  by 
running  down  in  threes  and  fours.  At  dark  all  the  forces  rctireil,  and  quite 
a  few  men  v<jlunteercd  to  search  for  the  wounded.  I  was  out  all  night  until 
four  the  next  morning,  when  I  laid  down  played  out.  I  never  want  to  witness 
such  terrible  sights  as  I  saw  that  night  again.  Whenever  wc  showed  our- 
selves in  the  moonlight  the  sharpsh<joters  would  fire  at  us.  Wc  were  all 
up  early  next  morning,  but  the  Boers  had  retiretl  farther  up  the  river.  So  we 
collected  our  wounded  and  buried  the  dead.  I  was  helping  a  hospital  sergeant, 
and  he  sent  two  of  us  up  the  river  to  search  for  wounded.  Wc  found  a 
few,  and  also  came  across  a  wounded  Boer,  whom  we  bandaged  and  took 
back  to  camp.  We  also  came  across  a  few  dead.  We  questioned  the  Boer, 
and  he  said  that  they  had  retired  during  the  night,  carrying  their  wounded  and 
throwing  the  dead  into  the  river.  After  dinner,  which  we  had  about  four,  we 
went  out  on  outpost  duty.  During  the  night  there  was  quite  a  little  firing 
going  on.     This  morning  we  advanced  towards  the  position  again,  and  about 
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ten  o'clock  retired   for  some  breakfast  and  advanced  again.     Although   under 
fire  all  day  we  did  not  fire,  but  the  artillery  certainly  played  Cain  with  them." 

Captain  Arnold's  wound  was  mortal,  hut  Lieutenant  Mason,  who 
was  also  shot,  was  not  dangerously  hurt. 

A  Colonial,  writinir  from  the  front  at  Paardebercr,  said  that 
fighting  "went  on  during  the  day  until  about  five  o'clock,  when  the 
Cornwalls  arrived  in  support.  The  officer  commanding  this  bat- 
talion seemed  to  think  that  too  much  time  had  already  been  spent  in 
fighting  the  Boers,  so  ordered  the  charge.  The  result  was  fatal  to  the 
Cornwalls,  as  they  had  to  retire.  The  Canadians,  acting  under  the 
orders  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Cornwalls  as  senior  officer, 
also  charged,  and  with  a  like  result  ;  but  the  Canadians,  in  place  of 
retiring,  simply  lay  clown  and  remained.  It  was  during  this  charge 
that  most  of  the  fatalities  occurred.  The  unfortunate  commanding 
officer  of  the  Cornwalls  was  killed,  and  Captain  Arnold  and  Lieutenant 
Mason  of  the  Canadians  wounded.  The  Brigadier  subsequently  ex- 
pressed his  regret  that  the  charge  took  place,  but  at  the  same  time 
warmly  congratulated  the  Canadians  on  their  behaviour,  as  did  Lord 
Roberts  also." 

Of  gallantry  and  daring  there  was  no  end.  From  dawn  till 
sunset  raged  a  battle  of  appalling  fierceness,  of  magnificent  per- 
sistency. From  drift  to  drift  the  hollows  reverberated  with  the 
perpetual  roll  of  musketry,  the  brawling  of  multifarious  guns,  the 
hoarse  cheers  of  charging  troops,  the  shouts  of  the  unflinching  enemy. 
Curling  smoke  burst  in  wreaths  and  garlands  from  the  sides  of  the 
hills  and  rose  against  the  purple  of  thunder-clouds  ;  flaring  tongues 
of  vengeful  flame  danced  and  forked  their  reflections  of  heaven's 
lightnings  ;  spouts  and  torrents  of  water  poured  from  the  sky, 
mingling  with  the  heroical  blood  of  Britain's  best,  that  trickled  in 
rivulets,  north,  south,  east,  and  west  of  the  scene,  and  traced  far 
and  w^ide  the  history  of  sacrifice  on  the  now  sacred  ground.  For 
all  this,  the  position  of  the  contending  parties  remained  unchanged — 
Cronje  defiant  and  enclosed,  the  British  lion  crouching,  watching. 

At  dusk  the  scene  was  weirdly,  terrifically  picturesque.  From 
the  south  and  north  sides  of  the  river  shells  hurtled  through  the  air, 
falling  and  exploding  along  the  river-bed,  now  setting  fire  to  a 
waggon,  now  a  cart,  and  filling  the  gloom  with  lurid  panoramas  of 
flame  and  an  awe-striking,  ceaseless  din.  Once  an  ammunition 
waggon  was  struck.  Then  the  blaze  and  crackling  which  followed, 
intermingling  as  they  did  with  the  roar  of  artillery  and  the  rattle 
of  rifles,  made  a  fitting  concert  for  Hades.  And  to  the  tune 
of  this  demoniacal  intermezzo  the  cordon  round  the  enemy  was 
gradually  closing,  his  last  chances  of  escape  were  one  by  one 
beinq-  sealed,  the  last  links  in  Lord  Roberts'  strategical  chain 
were  beinq;   forqed. 
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At  night  there  was  peace.  Tlie  Modeler  might  have  been  the 
placid  piirhng  Thames  winding  along  between  fringed  and  sloping 
banks  to  the  bosom  of  the  sea.  But  there  was  none  to  admire  the 
pretty  scene.  All  were  worn  out,  and  glad  to  drop  to  sleep  where 
they  had  fought,  while  the  bearer- parties — "  body-snatchers,"  as  they 
were  jocosely  styled — picked  their  wa\-  in  the  darkness,  doing  their 
deeds  of  mercy  with  zealous,  unllagging  perseverance.  During 
this  time  many  deserters  from  the  enemy  came  in.  They  had  seen 
the  hopelessness  of  their  case,  and  had  been  urging,  uselessly,  the 
implacable  Cronje  to  surrender. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  those  who  were  killed  and  wounded 
during  the  fight : — 

Kil/t-d : — Mounted  Infantry — Colonel  Hannay.^  2nd  Warwick — Lieutenant 
Hankay.  Duke  of  Cornuall's  Liglit  Infanty — Lieutenant-Colonel  Aldwortli,^ 
Captain  E.  P.  Wardlaw,  Captain  Newbur}-.  Scaforth  Highlanders — Second 
Lieutenant  M'Clure.  Argyll  and  Sutherland  Highlanders — Lieutenant  Courte- 
na}'.  West  Riding  Regiment — Lieutenant  Siordet.  1st  "^'orkshire — Second 
Lieutenant  Xeave.  Oxford  Light  Infantry — Lieutenant  Bright,  Second  Lieu- 
tenant Ball-.\cton.  Woufu/ii/ : — Staff — Major-General  Knox  (13th  Brigade), 
Major-Gencral  Hector  MacDonald  (3rd  Brigade).  Duke  of  Cornwall's  Light 
Infantry — Captain  J.   H.    Maunder,   Lieutenant  11.  W.  Fifo,  Second  Lieutenant 

*  Colonel  Ormelie  Campbell  Hannay  was  in  his  fifty-second  year,  having  been  born 
on  December  23,  184S.  He  entered  the  army  as  an  ensiyn  in  the  93rd  Foot  (now  the 
I'rincess  Louise's  Argyll  and  Sutherland  Highlanders)  on  October  5,  1S67,  received  his 
lieutenancy  on  the  2Sth  of  October  1871,  and  from  February  to  S'ovember  1878  was 
instructor  of  musketr}*.  Obtaining  his  captaincy  on  November  17,  187S,  he  was  em- 
ployed on  special  service  in  South  Africa  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Zulu  War,  from 
June  to  October  1879,  for  which  he  had  the  medal  with  clasp.  From  April  to  Sep>- 
tembcr  1883  he  was  aide-de-camp  to  the  brigadier-general  at  Aldershot,  was  gazetted  a 
major  in  January  1884,  and  from  September  1886  to  November  1887  was  again  employed 
on  staff  ser%ice,  for  the  first  portion  of  the  period  as  an  aitle-dc-camp  in  IJcngal,  and  for 
the  latter  portion  in  Bombay.  He  became  lieutenant-colonel  in  June  1893,  and  colonel  in 
June  1897,  and  in  June  1899  was  placed  on  the  iialf-pay  list,  from  which  he  was  removed  last 
October  in  order  to  take  up  the  temporary  ap])ointmcnt  of  assistant-adjutant-general  at  I'orts- 
mouth.     Not  till  December  30,  1899,  was  he  chosen  for  special  service  in  South  Africa. 

2  Lieutenant-Colonel  William  Aldworth,  D.S.O.,  was  forty-four  years  of  age,  having 
been  born  on  October  3,  1855.  He  entered  the  army  as  a  sub- lieutenant  on  June  13,  1874, 
and  was  gazetted  to  the  i6th  Foot,  of  wliich  he  was  adjutant  from  October  17,  1877, 
to  March  29,  1881.  Gazetted  a  captain  in  the  I'edfordshirc  Regiment  on  March  30, 
1881.  he  served  with  the  Burmese  Expedition  from  January  14,  188;,  to  March  3,  1886, 
as  aide-de-camp  and  acting  militar)'  secretary  to  Sir  Harry  Prcndcrgast,  first  as  a 
major-general  in  NLidras,  and  then  as  general  officer  commanding  in  Ujipcr  Burma, 
being  mentioned  in  despatches  and  receiving  the  D.S.O.  and  the  medal  with  clasp. 
He  also  took  part  in  the  Isazai  Expedition  in  1892,  and  in  February  1893  was  gazetted  a 
major.  In  1895  he  served  with  the  Chitral  Relief  Force  under  .Sir  Robert  Low  with  the 
1st  battalion  of  his  then  regiment  (the  Bedfordshire),  and  took  part  in  the  storming  of  the 
Malakand  Pass  and  the  engagement  near  Khar,  for  which  he  had  the  medal  with  clasp. 
Again  he  was  in  active  service  in  1897-98,  under  .Sir  William  Lockhart,  in  the  campaign  on 
the  North-West  Frontier  of  India,  with  the  Tirah  Expeditionary  Force  as  dcputy-assistant- 
adjutant-gcneral  of  the  2nd  Brigade,  and  with  the  Khyber  Force  as  deputy-assislant-adju- 
tant-gencral,  being  present  at  the  forcing  of  the  .Sampagha  and  Arhanga  I'asses,  and  the 
operations  against  the  Chamkanis  and  in  the  I'.azar  \'allcy.  He  was  mentioned  in  de- 
spatches, received  the  brevet  of  licutcnant-colonf^l  fNLiy  20,  1898),  and  two  clasps.  He 
obtained  the  substantive  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Duke  of  Cornwall's  Light  Infantry 
on  October  12,  189S. 
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J.  \V.  C.  File,  Second  Lieutenant  R.  M.  Grigg.  Scaforth  i  lighlanders — Captain 
G.  C.  Fieldcn,  Captain  E.  A.  Cowans,  Captain  G.  M.  Lumsden,  Lieutenant  J. 
P.  Grant,  Second  Lieutenant  D.  P.  Monypenny  (died  of  wounds),  Second  Lieu- 
tenant A.  R.  MoncricfT.  ist  Gordon  Higlilandcrs — Second  Lieutenant  W.  B.  J. 
Nutford.  Argyll  and  Sutherland  Highlanders — Lieutenant  C.  N.  Macdonald, 
Lieutenant  G.  Thorpe,  Second  Lieutenant  G.  A.  Akers- Douglas,  Second 
Lieutenant  F.  G.  S.  Cunningham.  Black  Watch — Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  M. 
Carthew-Yorkstoun,  Major  Hon.  II.  E.  Maxwell,  Major  T.  M.  N.  Berkeley, 
Captain  J.  G.  II.  Hamilton,  Lieutenant  J.  G.  Grieve  (N.S.W.  forces  attached^. 
West  Riding  Regiment — Captain  F.  J.  de  Gex,  Captain  H.  D.  E.  Greenwood. 
1st  Yorksliire — Lieutenant-Colonel  H.  Bowles,  Major  Kirkpatrick,  Lieutenant 
C.  V.  Edwards,  Captain  A.  C.  Buckle  (South  Stafford  attached).  Oxford  Light 
Infantr}' — Major  Da}',  Captain  Watt,  Lieutenant  Plammich.  East  Kent  Regi- 
ment— Captain  Geddes.  Shropshire  Light  Infantry — Captain  Gubbins,  Captain 
Smith,  Lieutenant  English,  Second  Lieutenant  Kettlewell.  Canadians — Captain 
H.  M.  Arnold  (since  died  of  wounds).  Lieutenant  J.  C.  Mason,  Lieutenant 
Armstrong.  R.A.M.C. — Captain  J.  E.  C.  Canter.  Lieutenant  G.  H.  Goddard. 
East  Surrey — Captain  A.  H.  S.  Hart.  2nd  Lincoln — Second  Lieutenant  Dockray 
Waterhouse.  1st  Yorkshire — Second  Lieutenant  W.  G.  Turbet.  2nd  Oxford 
Light  Infantry — Captain  Fanshawe,  Lieutenant  Stapleton.  2nd  Bedford — 
Captain  R.  W.  Waldy,  Lieutenant  Selous.  2nd  Norfolk — Lieutenant  Cramer- 
Roberts.  1st  Welsh — Lieutenant-Colonel  Banfield,  Major  Ball.  2nd  East  Kent 
— Captain  Godfrey-Faussett,  accidentally  shot  (died  February  21).  1st  West 
Riding — Captain  Taylor,  Captain  Harris.  Roberts'  Horse — Lieutenant  A. 
Grant.  Argyll  and  Sutherland — Captain  N.  Malcolm,  D.S.O.  ist  Gordon 
Highlanders — Lieutenant  Ingilby.  1st  Welsh  Regiment — Major  Harkness, 
Lieutenant  F.  A.  Jones,  Lieutenant  Veal.  Mounted  Infantry — Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Tudway  (ist  Essex),  ist  Essex — Captain  Milward,  Second  Lieutenant 
Thomson.     Missing — Captain  Lennox.  8 ist  Field  Battery  R.A. 


The  followincf  table  crives  the  distribution  of  the  losses  amono- 
officers  : — 

Staff 

2nd  Duke  of  Cornwall's  Light  Infantry 

2nd  Seaforth  Highlanders 

1st  Argyll  and  Sutherland  Highlanders 

1st  West  Riding  Regiment 

1st  Yorkshire  Regiment 

1st  Oxfordshire  Light  Infantry 

2nd  East  Kent  Regiment    . 

1st  Gordon  Highlanders     . 

2nd  Royal  Highlanders 

2nd  Shropshire  Light  Infantry 

Royal  Canadian  Regiment 

Royal  Army  Medical  Corps 

8 1  St  Battery  R.A. 

Total        .... 

The  heaviness  of  this  list  and  the  e\ 
were  shared  bear  witness  to  the  dasl 
battalions  engaged. 
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A  good  deal  of  coniiiiciu  subsequeiuly  took  place  regardiiio-  tlie 
methods  adopted  durini^  this  d.iy's  warfare,  and  many  were  of  opiniiMi 
that  the  attempt  to  take  the  position  by  assault  was  unnecessarily  waste- 
ful of  life.  Considering  the  positions  of  the  various  regiments  on  the 
morning  of  the  battle,  it  seemed  as  though  the  encircling  of  the 
enemy  and  forcing  him  to  submission  by  a  slow  process  of  pressure 
woulcl  ha\e  served  equally  well  Im  bring  about  the  inevitable  end. 
Hut  again  it  has  been  urged  that  there  was  at  the  time  no  knowing 
how  soon  reinforcements  might  come  to  the  assistance  of  Cronje, 
or  what  results  might  accrue  from  permitting  the  Boers — at  the 
time  breathless  and  weary — to  gather  themselves  together  for  fresh 
resistance.  Delay  was  evidently  the  one  thing  that  Cronje  was 
playing  for,  and  Lord  Kitchener,  on  his  side,  was  averse  from  risks 
which  miofht  brincj  about  the  failure  of  the  \ital  underlakincf. 

TRAIM^EI) 

The  enemy  had  little  rest.  The  small  hours  were  spent  in  con- 
structing entrenchments  round  the  laager.  All  owned  that  their 
stubborn  energy  was  admirable,  but  further  active  resistance  on  the 
part  of  Cronje  was  now  beginning  to  be  regarded  by  all — even  his 
own  people — as  an  act  of  suicide  and  murder.  "  It  was  magnificent, 
but  it  w'as  not  war,"  as  the  Frenchman  said.  The  Mounted  Infantry 
and  a  battery  of  artillery  next  morning  turned  their  attention  to  an 
offending  kopje,  whence  the  Boers  could  yet  pour  their  equivalent  for 
"cold  water "  on  the  British  plans,  and  while  circling  round  the 
position  were  accosted  with  a  morning  salutation  from  the  rilles  of 
the  Federals  on  the  summit  of  the  hill.  Fortunately  the  fusillade  was 
launched  with  more  vigour  than  accuracy,  and  there  were  no  casual- 
ties. Pursuing  their  investigations,  the  troops  discovered  a  good 
defensive  position  and  seized  it. 

I'^arly  in  tlie  morning  Cronje  sent  a  white  (lag,  demanding  twenty- 
four  hours'  armistice  for  the  purpose  of  burying  his  dead.  This  most 
probably  being  part  of  a  wary  plot  to  gain  time  for  reinforcements 
to  come  to  the  rescue,  a  reply  was  sent  bark  from  Lord  Kitchener 
to  the  effect  that  It  was  imj)ossil)le  to  grant  the  reciuest,  which  must 
await  the  arrival  of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  Lord  Roberts  was 
then  on  his  way  from  jacobsdal,  and  when  the  mailer  was  rt^fc-rred  to 
him,  he  at  once  sent  a  message  refusing  to  accede  to  the  ])ro])osltlon. 
General  Cronje's  reply,  being  roughly  translated,  implietl  that  he 
wished  to  surrender,  but  when  Loid  KitJicuer  icquested  him  to 
surnMider  in  person,  it  was  discoxcred  that  he  had  no  notion  of 
capitulation — unconditional  surrender  being  the  terms  offered.  Lord 
Roberts  then  ordered  the  resumj)lion  of  iIk   bombardment. 

About  mid-day  came  the  rumour  that  I'rench  was  at  hand,  and 
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that  he  was  taking  his  share  of  the  great  hemming-in  movement, 
but  the  cavalry  division  was  then  nowhere  in  view.  Lord  Roberts 
arrived  later,  and  addressed  the  troops,  who  welcomed  him  with 
cheers.  Meanwhile  the  iSth,  62nd,  and  75th  field-battcries  and  the 
65th  (howitzer)  battery  surrounded  the  laager,  and  commenced  an 
avalanche  of  destruction,  the  howitzers  battering  the  river-bed  with 
an  enfilading  fire,  the  fumes  of  lyddite  rendering  the  surrounding  air 
green  with  noxious  vapour.  Waggon  after  waggon  of  ammunition 
exploded  with  infernal  uproar,  shrapnel  and  lyddite  danced  diaboli- 
cally over  the  river-bed  and  laager,  yet  there  were  no  signs  of  sur- 
render— not  the  flutter  of  a  white  flag  in  the  direction  where  remained 
the  obdurate  man  who,  his  last  chance  gone,  refused  to  bow  to  the 
inevitable.  Prisoners  now  and  then,  worn  out  and  disgusted,  came 
in,  their  rifles  slung,  and  gave  themselves  up.  In  the  laager  were 
sixty  women  and  girls,  they  said,  and  Cronje,  "  disconsolate  and 
defiant,  sat  holding  Mrs.  Cronje's  hand  and  comforting  her  in  the 
river-bed."  Meanwhile  Broadwood's  brigade  had  appeared,  ex- 
hausted and  starving.  The  cavalry  had  come  along  the  river-bank 
to  Paardeberg  in  order  to  reach  the  forage  and  the  convoy  which 
was  accompanying  the  infantry  divisions  from  Klip  Drift.  Their 
state  was  lamentable,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  General 
Broadwood  had  galloped  off  during  the  night  of  the  i6th  almost 
provisionless.  His  brigade  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  fray,  for 
General  Gordon  had  only  been  able  to  follow  later  with  some  i  20 
horses  out  of  his  whole  brigade.  Colonel  Porter's  brigade  marched 
later  still,  owing  to  some  accident  with  the  telegraph.  The  work  of 
relieving  Kimberley  and  heading  Cronje  had  cost  the  cavalry  some 
990  horses  out  of  a  total  of  4800. 

The  loss  of  life,  however,  had  not  been  excessive  considering  the 
strain  and  the  engagements  that  had  taken  place  between  the  14th 
and  1 6th,  but  some  goodly  young  officers  were  missing.  Lieutenant 
Carbutt  (R.H.A.),  Lieutenant  Brassey  (9th  Lancers),  Lieutenant 
Plesketh  (i6th  Lancers),  and  Lieutenant  the  Hon.  M'Clintock  Ban- 
bury (Scots  Greys),  were  among  the  killed.  Among  the  wounded 
were  Captain  Humfreys(Q  Battery),  Lieutenant  Houston  (P  Battery), 
Lieut.  Barnes  (O  Battery),  Captain  Gordon  and  Lieut.  Durand 
(9th  Lancers),  Captain  Tuson  (i6th  Lancers),  Lieut.  Fordyce  and 
Second  Lieut.  Long  (Scots  Greys),  Lieut.  Johnson  (Inniskilling 
Dragoons),  Lieut.  Gray  (Roberts'  Horse),  l^he  fatigued  remnant 
of  the  cavalry  division  now  enofaored  in  tackline  the  reinforcements 
that  Cronje  had  so  ardently  expected. 

In  consequence  of  the  huge  circumference  of  the  British  circle,  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  chronicle  the  innumerable  small  but  bril- 
liant actions  which  were  continually  taking  place,  and  which  in  the 
excitement   of   the   investment   were   almost   overlooked.       On    the 
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night  of  the  19th  the  Gloucesters  performed  a  dashing  though  futile 
feat.  In  the  afternoon  they  neared  a  kopje  in  which  the  Dutch- 
men were  ensconced.  They  bided  their  time,  and  just  as  the  shades 
of  night  began  to  fall  rushed  on  the  eneni\  witli  bayonets  and  drove 
them  off  with  consideral)le  loss.  The  positions  taken  were  evacuated, 
however,  during  tiie  night. 

On  the  20th  the  Hoers  belore  dawn  were  again  hard  at  work 
increasing  their  entrenchments  all  round  their  laager,  but  their 
plucky  labours  were  impeded  by  continual  shells  which  were 
launchetl  now  and  again  to  prevent  the:  work  from  biMUg  carried  to 
completion.  Meanwhile  from  the  east  came  the  echo  of  artillery, 
a  rumour  oi'  battle  which  proved  that  the  untiring  French  was 
actively  engaged  in  standing  between  the  IJoer  reinforcements 
and  Cronje,  who  still  held  out  gallantly  in  the  fond  yet  forlorn 
hope  of  their  ultimate  arrival.  lie  was  humanely  offered  many 
chances  to  give  in,  but  since  he  stoutly  refused  them  all,  measures 
were  taken  by  Lord  Roberts  to  bring  the  fighting  to  a  speedy 
conclusion. 

But  the  doorCfcdK-  valiant  attitude  of  the  eiiemv  was  not  lost  on 
his  assailants.  It  had  been  impossible  to  withhold  from  Cronje  a 
certain  admiration  for  the  masterful  manoeuvres  which  extricated  him 
from  his  impossible  position  at  INIajersfontein,  or  for  the  stubborn 
resistance  with  which  his  force,  outwitted,  harassed  by  the  mounted 
infantry,  and  fighting  a  skilful  rearguard  action,  had  succeeded  in 
getting  at  least  thirty-five  miles  to  Koodoosrand  Drift.  It  was  now 
equally  impossible  to  overlook  the  magnificent  energy  of  the  man, 
who,  with  his  means  of  thght  at  an  end,  his  50,000  lbs.  of  ammuni- 
tion sacrificed,  his  stores  captured,  his  o.xen  exhausted  to  the  death, 
with  aim  )st  certain  defeat  staring  him  in  the  face,  could  turn  and 
fight  an  action  both  ferocious  and  sanguinary.  Moreover,  by  the 
sheer  magnetism  of  his  personality  he  forced  his  followers  to  show 
a  bold  front  and  maintain  a  desperate,  almost  fatuous,  courage  in 
the  face  of  the  most  terrific  shelling  that  the  century  has  known. 

Little  by  little  the  enclosing  circle  began  to  grow  nairower. 
The  infantry — the  Cornwalls  assisted  by  the  Engineers — again 
set  to  work  to  push  the  enemy  still  farther  liack  into  the  river, 
but  otherwise  little  advance  was  made.  The  position  was  now 
sufficiently  terrible  for  the  enemy.  Oonje's  traj)  was  about  a  mile 
square,  while  commanding  it  in  every  direction  were  guns  multi- 
farious ;  bushes  and  banks  and  ravines  were  swe])t  by  cataracts 
of  shrapnel,  while  volumes  of  greenish-yellow  smoke  from  burst- 
ing lyddite  curved  and  twisted  around  the  river-bed,  then  carried 
their  noxious  vapour  to  the  serene  sapphire  of  the  heaven.s.  In 
the  clear  atmosphere  the  reiterations  of  Maxims  filled  up  the  pauses 
between   the  steady  booming  of  artillerv,  while  now  and  again  the 
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impotent  despairing  splutter  of  ril](!s  from  the  enemy's  laager  mingled 
with  the  stertorous  rampage. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  Cronje's  resistance  what  might  have  been 
an  unfortunate  incident  occurred.  The  Gloucester  and  Essex  regi- 
ments by  an  accident  had  bivouacked  on  the  north  side  of  the  river 
too  close  to  the  enemy's  laager.  The  result  was  that  on  the  first 
gleam  of  daylight  they  were  discovered  by  the  Dutchmen,  who 
treated  them  to  a  volley  by  way  of  reveille.  Luckily  the  firing 
was  not  at  all  up  to  the  Boer  mark  and  the  regiments  came  off 
scot-free. 

During  the  day  General  Smith  Dorrien's  force  on  the  north 
worked  towards  the  doomed  laager  while  General  Knox's  brigade 
held  the  containing  lines  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  In  the 
east  General  French  was  keeping  an  eye  on  a  swarm  of  Boers 
who  were  hoping  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  Cronje,  These  held 
a  strong  position  on  a  kopje  which  seemed  to  be  specially  con- 
structed by  nature  for  defensive  purposes.  Still,  when  General 
Broadwood's  brigade  and  a  battery  of  horse-artillery  turned  their 
attention  to  the  summit  and  scoured  it  thoroughly,  the  Dutchmen 
helter-skelter  tied.  Unluckily  for  them,  their  precipitate  action  took 
them  straight  into  the  arms  of  General  French,  who  having  headed 
them  towards  the  drift,  now  gave  them  so  warm  a  reception  that 
numbers  bit  the  dust.  Some  escaped,  but  fifty  were  taken  prisoners. 
Forage,  provisions,  and  equipment  were  also  seized,  though  the 
corpses  of  the  slain  were  carried  off,  so  that  the  tale  of  loss  could 
not  be  told. 

The  capture  of  the  kopje  was  an  excellent  move,  as  it  was  a 
useful  position  whence  to  watch  for  and  intercept  reinforcements 
that  might  be  coming  from  Ladysmith  or  elsewhere  to  the  succour 
of  the  doomed.  A  message  was  sent  to  the  obdurate  Commandant 
offering  a  safe  conduct  and  a  free  pass  anywhere  for  the  women  and 
children.  Lord  Roberts  also  proftered  medical  attendance  and 
drugs.  The  offers  were  curtly  rejected.  Finding  courteous  over- 
tures of  no  avail,  the  bombardment  of  the  position  was  resumed,  and 
the  artillery  continued  to  fire  till  dusk  put  an  end  to  the  opera- 
tions. While  the  firing  was  taking  place  the  mules  of  the  82nd 
Battery,  while  still  hitched  to  the  waggons,  took  it  into  their  heads 
to  stampede,  causing  a  scene  of  the  wildest  confusion.  The  next 
day,  however,  all  save  one  waggon  were  recovered. 

During  the  night  the  Shropshire  Regiment  accomplished  a  fine 
feat.  They  pressed  forward  some  two  hundred  yards,  captured 
new  ground,  and  there  entrenched  themselves.  It  was  an  excellent 
finale  to  four  days'  incessant  work  under  a  withering  fire,  and  by 
the  22nd  they  were  fairly  exhausted.  They  were  then  relieved  by 
the   Gordons.      Here    be    it    noticed   that   the   Gordons  were    now 
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incorporated  wiih  ihc  IliL;hlaiul  Hrii^atlc.  which  w.is  ihiis  composed 
of  four  kilted  regiments.  The  Iligliland  Lii^ht  Iiifaiury,  who  wear 
••trews,"  had  joined  Cieneral  Smith  Dorrien's  force. 

The  excliani^e  of  positions  l)etween  the  Shropshircs  ami  Gordons 
was  effected  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  shm  IJoer  himself,  and 
showed  that  the  Britons  had  speedily  taken  practical  lessons  from 
their  adversaries.  The  Shropshires  having,  as  said,  seized  200 
yards  of  new  ground,  they  were  relieved  the  following  morning  by 
the  Gordons.  The  Highlanders,  snake-like,  wormed  themselves 
forward  to  the  trenches  on  tlu-ir  stomachs,  while  the  Shropshire 
men  in  like  mannc-r  crawled  o\er  the  bodies  of  the  relievine  force. 
An  officer  who  witnessed  the  evolution  said.  "  I  have  often  heard 
of  walking  on  an  empty  stomach,  but  I'm  hanged  if  I've  ever  seen 
the  feat  accomplished  so  well  and  so  lilerall}-." 

Another  tremendous  thunderstorm  broke  over  the  position, 
causing  considerable  discomfort  to  the  troops,  but  still  more  to  the 
unhappy  creatures  who,  through  the  stout  resistance  of  Cronje, 
were  held  to  all  the  horrors  of  the  trap  into  which  he  had  fallen. 
We  were  now  closing  in  on  every  side. 

A  grand  attempt  was  made  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd  to  bring 
help  to  the  Dutchman.  Commandant  de  Wet  with  a  horde  of  some 
1000  Bijers,  collected  from  the  region  of  Ladysmith,  a[)peared,  and 
made  a  desperate  effort  to  thrust  himself  through  the  British  lines. 
Part  of  the  force  on  its  way  towards  its  hoped-for  destination  was 
luckily  accosted  from  a  kopje  occupied  by  the  Scottish  Borderers. 
The  greeting,  smart  and  accurate,  was  scarcely  to  the  Dutchmen's 
liking,  and  they  made  off  in  another  direction,  but  still  with  the 
same  result.  From  position  to  pc:)sition  they  were  hunted,  and 
in  sheer  despair  they  made  for  an  unoccupied  ko{)je,  where  they 
hoped  at  last  to  make  a  stand.  But  they  were  disappointed. 
The  lively  Scottish  Borderers  were:  "one  too  many  for  them." 
Seeing  the  Boers  in  act  of  seizing  this  point  of  vantage,  the 
Borderers  promptly  hurled  themselves  in  the  (oxcicd  direction. 
There  was  an  animated  neck-and-neck  race,  and  the  Borderers, 
who  won  by  a  n(jse,  promptly  took  possession  of  the  hill  and 
completely  routed  the   I''ed<  rals. 

Finally  the  P)oers  found  shelter  in  a  ko])je  which  was  v/s-d-vis 
to  a  like  eminence  held  l)y  the  \'orkshires.  A  j)assage  at  arms 
followed,  with  the  result  that  the  fusillade  of  the  ciuin)'  died  a 
natural  death.  Then  the  Yorkshires,  who  had  so  strenuously 
brought  about  this  result,  were  r<-in forced  by  the  lUiffs,  lest  some 
more  of  tlv  I>oer  hosts  from  I.advsnn'lh  should  j)ut  in  an  apjiear- 
ance.  At  this  time  the  75th  and  62nd  ]')atteries  ga\-e  tongue  from 
an  adjacent  farm,  but  their  vociferous  notes  produced  little  effect 
upon  the  crown  of  the  Boers'  stronghold. 
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So  great  was  the  silence  that  the  Yorkshires  moved  on  with 
a  view  to  prodding  the  enemy  in  his  lair,  but,  in  the  attempt,  they 
were  so  furiously  assailed  by  the  shot  of  the  enemy  that  they, 
in  default  of  cover,  were  unable  to  proceed.  Meanwhile  the  Buffs 
persevered,  moving  warily  round  the  position  till  within  150  yards 
of  the  Dutchmen,  who  were  eventually  driven  off  More  than 
eighty — their  horses  having  been  shot — -surrendered.  On  many  of 
these  were  discovered  explosive  bullets,  and  it  became  evident  that 
desperation  was  driving  the  Boers  to  disregard  the  rules  of  civilised 
warfare.  Many  of  our  wounded  were  found  injured  by  these  unholy 
missiles  ;  and  other  tricks — barbarous  tricks — were  reported.  On 
one  occasion  a  Vickers- Maxim  gun  was  directed  at  an  ambulance, 
which  at  the  time  was  fortunately  unoccupied. 

During  the  week  our  losses  v/ere  fewer  than  on  the  opening 
day.  Captain  Dewar  and  Lieutenant  Percival,  4th  King's  Royal 
Rifles,  and  Lieutenant  Angell,  Welsh  Regiment,  were  killed. 
Among  the  wounded  were  : — 

2nd  Gloucester — Lieutenant-Colonel  R.  F.  Lindsell  ;  2nd  Derbyshire — 
Lieutenant  C.  D.  M.  Harrington;  9th  Lancers — Captain  Campbell;  P.R.H.A. 
— Lieutenant  Houston;  Royal  Engineers — Captain  Crookshank  ;  1st  Lincoln — 
Second  Lieutenant  Wellesley  ;  Argyll  and  Sutherland — Lieutenant  and  Ad- 
jutant Glasford;  1st  East  Kent  Regiment  (attached  2nd  Battalion) — Lieu- 
tenant Hickman;  2nd  Lincoln — Captain  Gardner;  King's  Own  Scottish 
Borderers — Captain  Pratt ;  East  Kent — Captain  Marriott ;  Yorkshire — Captain 
Pearson,  Lieutenant  Gunthorpe,  2nd  Lieutenant  Wardle. 

Lieutenant  Metge  (ist  Welsh  Regiment)  was  missing. 

Daily  the  enemy  was  squeezed  into  a  smaller  space.  General 
Smith  Dorrien  had  now  pushed  up  the  river-bed  to  within  two 
hundred  yards  of  Cronje's  entrenchments.  The  object  lesson  in 
perseverance,  both  on  the  part  of  Boers  and  British,  was  becom.ing 
almost  awe-inspiring — the  tension  was  veritably  appalling.  Soaked 
with  rain  to  the  very  skin — the  fevered  skin  that  had  been  scorched, 
and  toasted,  and  bec^rimed  with  dust — our  men,  o-rim  and  fierce,  with 
the  storm-wmds  piping  the  pipe  of  death  about  their  ears,  held  their 
ground.  Rations  had  been  intermittent  till  the  convoys  began  to 
come  in,  and,  almost  fasting,  they  had  been  acutely  conscious  of  the 
foul,  the  nauseating  atmosphere  that  now  enveloped  them  like  a 
loathely  vaporous  entanglement.  The  river  had  swollen  and  bore 
upon  its  turbid  breast  horrific  revelations — thousands  of  rotting  car- 
cases and  festering  loads  of  poisonous  wreckage,  that  rendered  the 
act  even  of  drawing  breath  almost  a  heroism.  All  along  the  great 
march  endurance  had  been  put  to  supreme  test,  for  the  track  had 
been  margined  with  the  dead  bodies  of  exhausted  oxen  and  horses. 
These  lay  littered  about,  unburied,  disembowelled,  and  in  various 
stages  of  putrefaction.      Everywhere   vultures  and    Hies   and   other 
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loathsome  parasites  of  the  veldt  lioveretl  aiul  sidled  and  crawled. 
glutting  themselves  at  veritable  orgies  of  dcstruciion,  and  (.onusi- 
ing  their  prizes  with  the  winds.  These,  taking  their  till,  hastened 
to  diffuse  the  remains  of  the  grisly  banquet  far  and  wide.  Thus 
the  foul  dust,  wantonly  distributed,  blew  in  the  throats  and  eyes 
and  ears  of  gallant  men.  and  contributed  death  more  liberalK',  more 
pitifully,  than  even  the  bullets  of  the  Hoers  ! 

Plentiful  r.iin  had  fallen,  saturating  hunianii\-.  and  causing  the 
heated  ground  to  retr.ict  the  fumes  of  a  charnel-hcjuse.  But  in  one 
way  better  times  had  come.  There  was  fuller  fare.  Large  convovs 
made  a  daily  appearance,  and  the  men  were  refreshed  after  their 
labours  with  the  promise  of  plenty,      b'ood  of  a  substantial  kintl  was 
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indeed  necessary,  for  it  served  to  attune  the  stomach  to  the  noxious 
vapours  that  hourly  grew  almost  tangible.  Cronje,  though  he 
knew  it  not,  was  .sowing  the  seeds  of  a  harvest  of  revenge!  lie 
was  killing  his  thousands  !  Vor  many  days  our  troojis  had  been 
enduring  lenten  fare  ;  they  had  rung  the  changes  on  hardshi{)s, 
fatigues,  and  self-abnegations  of  all  kinds.  They  had  been  battered 
on  by  storms.  They  had  outstripped  transjwrt  and  supplies.  They 
had  kept  the  inner  man  appea.sed  and  working  on  quarter  rations. 
I  hey  had  marched  like  giants  in  ten-league  boots,  and  meanwhile 
fed    like    fairies  ;    vet   withal    had    l)orne    countenances   cheery   and 
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noble,  full  of  confidence  and  unquenchable  pluck.  But  these  splendid 
creatures  were  but  mortal.  The  foul  fiends  ot  enteric  and  malaria 
were  already  sapping  their  buoyant  constitutions,  and  marking  them, 
one  after  another,  with  the  deadly  seal  of  possession. 

Every  day  of  the  Dutchman's  resistance  was  therefore  full  of 
horror,  full  of  anxiety.  There  were  continual  rumours  that  the 
Boer  reinforcements  were  in  view,  that  the  Federals  were  massing 
for  a  desperate  effort.  Wearied  and  battered,  the  cavalry  at 
Koodoosrand  were  perpetually  speeding  on  wild-goose  chases,  in 
one  of  which  both  General  French  and  Colonel  Haig  nearly  lost 
their  lives.  A  reconnaissance  in  force  had  been  ordered.  The  drift, 
swollen  by  rains,  was  now  a  torrent,  and  in  crossing  the  General 
and  his  A.D.C.  were  thrown  by  their  restive  horses  into  the  river, 
whence  they  only  emerged  safe  and  sound  in  consequence  of  their 
being  fine  swimmers  and  pneumonia-proof  Britons. 

Cronje,  finding  that  the  reinforcements  failed  to  reach  him, 
decided  on  the  night  of  the  26th  to  cut  his  way  out  and  seize  a  kopje 
before  dawn.  But  his  intention  was  frustrated  by  the  Mounted 
Infantry,  who,  in  spite  of  the  darkness,  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  the 
slippery  enemy. 

Quite  early  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  February,  the  anni- 
versary of  Majuba  day,  the  splutter  of  musketry  greeted  the  ears  of 
the  dozing  camp.  Some  one  was  up  and  doing  early.  It  was  the 
Canadians.  They  were  acting  on  the  principle  of  the  early  bird  that 
catches  the  morning  worm.  Supported  by  the  Gordons,  Corn- 
walls,  and  Shropshires,  they  were  advancing,  building  a  trench  in 
the  very  teeth  of  the  enemy%  and  at  fifty  yards'  range  were 
saluting  him  with  such  deadly  warmth  as  to  render  his  position 
untenable.  How  this  energetic  and  gallant  movement,  the  wonder 
and  admiration  of  all,  was  brought  about  was  described  by  the 
correspondent  of  the  Times.  "It  appeared  that  Brigadier-General 
MacDonald  sent  from  his  bed  a  note  to  Lord  Roberts,  reminding 
him  that  Tuesday  was  the  anniversary  of  that  disaster  which,  we  all 
remembered,  he  had  by  example,  order,  and  threat  himself  done  his 
best  to  avert,  even  while  the  panic  had  been  at  its  height ;  Sir  Henry 
Colvile  submitted  a  suggested  attack  backed  by  the  same  unanswer- 
able plea.  For  a  moment  Lord  Roberts  demurred  to  the  plan  ;  it 
seemed  likely  to  cost  too  heavily,  but  the  insistance  of  Canada  broke 
down  his  reluctance,  and  the  men  of  the  oldest  colony  were  sent  out 
in  the  small  hours  of  Tuesday  morning  to  redeem  the  blot  on  the 
name  of  the  mother-country. 

"  From  the  existing  trench,  some  700  yards  long,  on  the  northern 
bank,  held  jointly  by  the  Gordons  and  the  Canadians,  the  latter  were 
ordered  to  advance  in  tw^o  lines — each,  of  course,  in  extended  order 
— thirtv  vards  apart,  the  first  with  bayonets  fixed,  the  second  rein- 
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forced  by  fjfty  Royal  Miv^inccrs  uiuKt  CDloiu-l  Kiin-aid  aiul  l\iptaln 
Boilcaii. 

"  In  dead  silence,  and  covcrc-d  by  a  darkness  only  l.iinil\'  illu- 
minated by  the  merest  rim  ot  the  tlyim;  moon,  'with  the  old  moon 
in  her  lap,'  the  three  companies  of  Canadians  moxed  on  o\er  the 
bush-strewn  i^round.  I''or  over  400  yards  the  noiseless  advance; 
continued,  and  when  within  eiL^hty  yards  ol  the  Wnrv  irciuh  ihc 
tramj^linj^  of  the  scrub  betrayed  the  movement.  Instantly  the  outer 
trench  of  the  Boers  l)urst  into  fire,  which  was  kept  u[)  almost  without 
intermission  from  live  minutes  to  three  o'clock  to  tc:n  iiiliuiles  past 
the  hour.  Under  this  lire  the  courai:je  and  discipline  of  the  Cana- 
dians proved  themselves.  blin<^inj4'  themselves  on  the  nrround.  they 
kept  up  All  incessant  lire  on  the  trenches,  o;-uided  onl\-  by  the  Hashes 
of  their  enemy's  ritles  ;  and  the  Hoers  admit  that  they  cjuickly  reduced 
them  to  the  necessity  of  liftiui^  their  ritles  over  thcnr  heads  to  the 
edsre  of  the  earthwork  and  puUinir  their  triofo-ers  at  random.  Behind 
this  line  the  Kni^ineers  did  magnificent  work  ;  careless  of  danger, 
the  trench  was  dug  from  the  inner  edge  of  the  bank  to  tlie  crest, 
and  then  for  fifty  or  si.xty  yards  out  through  the  scrub.  The  Cana- 
dians retired  three  yards  to  this  protection  and  waited  for  dawn, 
confident  in  their  new  position,  which  had  entered  the  protected 
angle  of  the  Boer  position,  and  commanded  alike  the  rifle-pits  of  the 
banks  and  the  trefoil-shaped  embrasures  on  the  north." 

For  some  time  it  seemed  as  though  hostilities  were  suspended, 
and  then — a  sisfn.  a  llutter  of  white,  a  sio;nal  of  surrender  cauofht 
the  straining  eyes  of  the  regiment  nearest  the  crest  of  the  hill.  In 
an  instant  the  plains  and  the  hollows,  the  kopjes,  and  even  the  dome 
of  heaven,  seemed  animated — lending  themselves  to  repeat  the  ringing 
cheer,  to  reiterate  the  cry  of  an  immense  joyous  heart  splitting  a  littU' 
universe  in  twain.  Kars  languid,  ears  hard-working,  ears  occupied, 
ears  expectant,  all  caught  the  sound,  echoed  it  and  knew  that  at  last 
the  looked-for  hour  had  come,  Cronje  had  surrendered  !  Many 
Boers  threw  up  their  hands  and  dashed  unarmed  across  the  inter- 
vening space  ;  otlu:rs  waved  white  Hags  and  exposed  themselves 
carelessly  on  their  entPMichmciUs.  but  not  a  shot  was  fired.  Colonel 
Otter  and  Colonel  Kincaid  held  a  hasty  consultation,  which  was 
disturljed  by  the  sight  of  Sir  Henry  Colvile  (commanding  the  Ninth 
Division)  quietly  riding  down  within  500  yards  of  the  northern  Boer 
trenches  to  bring  the  news  that  at  that  very  moment  a  horseman 
was  hurrying  in  with  a  white  Hag  and  Cronje's  unconditional  sur- 
render, to  take  effect  at  sunrise. 
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THE  SURRENDER  OK  CRONJE 

Then  all  was  activity.  A  note  was  bornf::  to  Lord  Roberts 
stating  that  Cronje  had  giv^en  in,  and  General  Pretyman  thereupon 
rode  out  to  take  his  surrender.  The  scene  was  highly  impressive. 
Lord  Roberts,  in  fnjut  of  the  cart  in  which  he  slept,  walked  up  and 
down  awaiting  his  prisoner,  while  a  guard  of  the  Seaforth  High- 
landers with  drawn  bayonets  formed  a  line  to  either  side.  In  the 
distance  a  small  group  of  horsemen  was  seen  approaching,  a  silhoutte 
which  gradually  grew  clearer  in  the  golden  light  of  the  morning.  It 
was  General  Pretyman  with  the  redoubtable  Cronje  riding  a  white 
pony  on  his  right  and  the  escort  of  the  12th  Lancers  following.  The 
subsequent  .scene  was  a  study  in  reserve.  After  all  the  tumultuous 
passions,  the  ferocity  of  bloodshed,  the  diamond-cut-diamond  activities 
of  death-dealing  lyddite  and  Vickers-Maxims,  the  two  leaders  met 
without  the  smallest  sign  of  emotion.  To  Lord  Roberts,  who  stood 
with  his  staff  awaiting  him,  Colonel  Pretyman  said,  "  Commandant 
Cronje,  sir !  "  The  two  great  men  looked  at  each  other,  the  Dutch- 
man touched  his  hat,  the  Englishman  returned  the  salute.  The 
group  dismounted,  and  then,  regretfully  be  it  noted,  Lord  Roberts, 
the  blameless  upright  British  soldier  gave  his  hand  to  the  tyrant  of 
Potchefstroom.  "You  have  made  a  gallant  defence,  sir,"  said  the 
British  Commander-in-Chief;  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  I  am  glad  to 
get  so  brave  a  man  !  " 

The  picture  of  the  redoubtable  Cronje  as  he  approached  our 
great  little  Field-Marshal  was  remarkable  in  its  contrast.  On 
the  one  side  you  saw  a  burly  square-jawed  agriculturist,  grizzly 
of  beard,  tanned  and  battered  of  complexion,  portly  and  cumbrous 
of  form.  On  the  other,  you  had  the  lithe  figured  aristocratical 
British  soldier,  trim  in  his  kharki  uniform,  and  wearing  his  sword 
with  the  air  of  nameless  distinction  which  belongs  to  the  born  ruler 
of  men.  Cronje's  aspect  was  that  of  a  substantial  farmer,  his  heavy 
cane,  his  slouch  hat  encircled  by  its  orange  leather  band,  his  bottle- 
green  overcoat  and  tan  boots  were  distinctly  bucolic,  but  his  rigid 
implacable  countenance,  an  utterly  impenetrable  facade,  betrayed  the 
masterly  and  indomitable  character  of  the  man. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  by  his  fierce,  his  masterly  resistance  to 
the  British  he  won  for  himself  the  respect  of  all  who  trapped  him. 
His  undoubted  pluck,  a  quality  which  has  such  unending  fascination 
for  the  English,  served  in  a  great  measure  to  wipe  off  the  terrible 
remembrance  of  his  atrocious  deeds  in  other  years.  Cronje  spoke 
scarcely  a  word.  He  said  there  were  3000  Boers  in  the  laager — as 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  were  over  3700 — and  also  requested  that  his 
wife,  son,  grandson,  and  secretary  might  be  allowed  to  remain  with 
him.      This  request  was  acceded  to  ;   arrangements  were  made  that 
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his  relatives  should  acci>mpany  him  into  c.i})ti\  ity.  1  ie  then  partook 
of  refreshment  in  Li)rcl  Roberts'  cjuarters  with  the  staff.  Thouj^h 
he  smoked,  he  said  little  and  remained  gloomy  and  preoccupied. 

The  prisoners  trooped  across  the  ri\er  like  some  patriarchal  or 
i^ipsy  horde,  with  trousers  turned  up  S(>  as  not  to  damp  thcin  in 
the  swollen  drift.  They  splashed  aloni.:;',  each  armed  with  his  house- 
hold effects,  pots  and  pans,  blankets  and  rilles,  some  jesting-  and 
skipping  in  sheer  exuberance  of  animal  spirits  that  long  had  been 
subdued,  some  stolid  and  serious  in  the  full  comprehension  of  the 
grievous  (jind  of  all  their  pluck  and  endurance.  And  they  had 
endured  !  T'rom  the  hundreds  of  wounded  that  were  brought  in 
the  same  tale  of  suspense,  and  miscr\-,  and  horror  was  told  in  vary- 
ing kcvs.  Always  they  had  awaited  reinforcement  ;  they  had  even 
invented  a  scheme  for  cutting  a  way  out  to  meet  the  relieving  force 
which  never  came.  Init  volunteers  for  this  deed  of  daring  were 
few.  About  a  hundred  in  all.  This  meagre  array  was  not  suffi- 
cient. Others  had  i)ressed  on  the  relentless  Cronje  the  philosophy  of 
surrender.  They  urged  that  directly,  if  not  annihilated  by  shell  fire, 
thev  would  be  laid  low  by  fever  ;  already  eighty-seven  men  were 
slain  and  a  hundred  and  sixty  wounded.  These  had  no  doctors 
even  to  attend  them.  The  surgeons  had  been  left  behind  on  the 
Modder,  and  the  offer  of  Lord  Roberts  of  medicine  and  succour 
had  been  refused.  The  suffering  had  indeed  been  terrible  and  now 
was  of  no  avail. 

It  was  not  pleasing  to  the  vanity  of  the  British  army  to  find 
themselves  confronted  with  such  a  rabble  of  tatterdemalions,  and  to 
remember  how  tiiis  nondescript  mob  had  so  long  held  them  in  check. 
Hut  there  was  no  denying  that  the  ruffians  had  qualities,  and  that 
they,  unkempt  and  undisciplined  as  they  were,  had  proved  them- 
selves foemen  worthy  of  our  steel  and  tacticians  meriting  study. 

It  was  curious  how  much  our  troops  had  learnt  botli  from  the 
undisciplined  Hoers  and  the  inexj)erienced  Colonials.  iM'om  tiie 
latter  they  picked  up  the  art  of  taking  co\c-r.  and  troni  the 
former  the  art  of  obtaining  it.  The  Boer  was  ncn  content  merely 
to  crouch  behind  a  .stone  and  show  a  head  only  when  about  to 
shoot.  He  cunningly  arranged  his  sangar  so  that  he  shoulil  e.\j)ose 
no  head  at  all.  lie:  built  up  his  small  stones  to  the  necessary 
height,  taking  care  to  leave  a  central  loophole  through  which 
he  could  take  aim  and  yet  remain  invisible.  An  officer,  in  giving 
his  opinion  of  the  Boer  as  a  fighter,  showed  the  lessons  that  had 
been  taught  by  him.  '*As  a  defender  of  defensive  positions  in 
a  mountainous  country  he  is  unequalled.  He  digs  good  trenches 
and  chooses  good  defensive  positions,  and  he  lies  there  fjuietly 
and  waits  for  his  enemy  to  advance  across  the  open.  P)ut  he 
never,   hardly  ever,   dares   to  attack    in   the  open,   and    if  his    tlank 
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is  turned  or  his  rear  threatened,  he  ^ets  nervous,  and  retires  to  a 
better  position  if  he  can.  If  our  positions  could  be  reversed  —  that 
is,  if  Tommy  Atkins  had  to  defend  the  kopjes,  and  if  the  Boers  had 
to  attack  them  in  the  open,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  result. 
Tommy,  perhaps,  would  not  be  quite  so  good  as  the  Boer  in  de- 
fence, but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Boer  would  fail  in  the  attack  ; 
indeed,  he  could  not  be  brought  to  attempt  it.  As  a  shooter  the 
Boer  is  no  better  than  our  own  men.  The  only  difference  is  that  he 
attempts  to  shoot  at  far  longer  ranges.  The  Boer  has  taught  us  to 
dig  big  trenches  and  to  use  big  guns  as  mobile  artillery." 

The  mobility  of  the  big  guns  was  at  the  moment  more  ol  a 
puzzle  than  ever.  The  Boers  were  in  possession  of  some  Vickers- 
Maxims  in  laager,  two  15-pounders,  and  some  big  guns.  We  cap- 
tured the  minor  weapons,  but  the  big  ones  were  sedulously  hidden, 
and  how  they  had  vanished  became  a  problem  that  was  never  solved. 
It  was  supposed  they  were  buried  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  but  search 
failed  to  unearth  them. 

Trophies  innumerable  were  picked  up.  Sir  Howard  X'incent 
succeeded  in  securing  a  quaint  seventeenth-century  Bible,  and 
Roberts'  Horse  possessed  themselves  of  Cronje's  green  bell-tent 
and  ox-waggon.  One  cavalry  officer  thought  himself  lucky  to  secure 
a  new  pair  of  stays  marked  "  iif,  waist  2S  inches,"  evidently  the 
property  of  a  capacious  vrow.  Letters  multifarious  were  found, 
among  them  Cronje's  commission,  signed  by  President  Steyn. 

Most  of  the  prisoners,  when  interrogated,  declared  they  were 
sick  of  the  war,  and  confessed  that  but  for  their  fear  of  Cronje  they 
would  long  ago  have  surrendered.  His  was  the  powerful,  the  guid- 
ing hand.  Some  of  them  expressed  queer  notions  of  the  causes 
of  the  trouble,  giving  forth  at  second  and  even  third  hand — and 
in  a  very  garbled  condition — the  sentiments  poured  into  them  by 
"  sympathisers." 

Said  one,  "The  war  is  got  up  by  the  capitalists.  The  generals 
arrange  a  victory  or  a  reverse  to  suit  their  own  interests  on  the 
Stock  Exchange !  " 

A  private  remonstrated,  "You  don't  include  Lord  Roberts? 
You'll  admit  that  he  is  disinterested  !  " 

"Not  a  bit  of  it!  He  is  a  shareholder  along  with  Chamberlain 
and  Rhodes  and  the  other  millionaires.  They  all  look  after  number 
one. 

Against  such  prejudice  and  ignorance  it  was  useless  to  argue. 

Some  of  the  Free  Staters  expressed  their  joy  at  being  relieved 
of  the  company  of  the  Boers.  They  had  been  on  bad  terms  with 
them,  and  had  scarcely  dared  to  speak  a  word  in  English  for  fear  of 
their  lives.  One  declared  that  he  was  not  permitted  even  to  address 
his  horse  in  the  odious  language ! 
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There  were  oreat  and  astonishiii;^-  cc^ntrasts  in  the  qroups  of 
prisoners  that  were  gathered  toLjetlier.  Many  (»t  iliem  were  youths 
of  sixteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  vSonie  seenu-d  in  a  hopeless 
stage  of  sickness  and  despair,  others  attenuated  by  the  amount  of 
vinegar  consumed  to  cure  the  stupefying  i^tlects  of  our  lyddite.  En- 
durance, it  was  j)lainl\'  to  he  seen,  had  been  carried  to  the  last  pilch. 
Some,  on  the  other  hand,  appeared  as  though  already  reviving  with 
the  relaxation  of  the  str.iin  to  which  they  had  been  subjected  ;  some 
even  delighted  to  fmd  tlunnselves  in  ruilish  liaiuls,  no  longer  tormented 
bv  "'  hell-scrapers,"  as  they  called  the  shrapnel,  and  already  clamouring 
to  jyirtake  of  spirits  and  refreshment,  for  which  they  had  longed  in 
v.iin.  The  rapture  at  their  deliverance  overcame  all  other  senti- 
ments ;  they  had  no  thought  for  the  uj^s  and  downs  of  the  war,  and 
many,  indeed,  were  still  unaware  of  the  causes  that  had  led  them  to 
share  in  it.  Cronje  had  evidently  kept  a  tight  hand  on  them,  and  but 
for  his  unique  inlluence  many  would  long  before  have  surrendered. 
This  peculiar  despotism  was  marvellous  when  it  is  considered  that 
none  of  the  younger  commanders  could  induce  more  than  a  portion 
of  his  commando  to  follow  him  from  the  Natal  side  to  the  scene  of 
operations.  Cr(3nje  had  the  privilege  of  being  the  most  admired  and 
well-detested  person  on  the  stage  of  the  moment,  and  one  Hoer  was 
seen  clenching  his  fist  in  the  direction  of  the  vanquished  tyrant  and 
exclaiming,  "  You  hard  man!  you  deserve  to  l)e  shot."  There  were 
many  who  heard  him  who  endorsed  the  opinion. 

.\  great  deal  of  undue  attention  seemed  to  be  bestowed  on  the 
Dutch  C<jmmandant.  and  e\idently  it  was  his  undisputed  military 
genius  that  earned  for  him  the  admiration  ot  his  conquerors.  Only 
to  this  final  display  of  skill  and  pluck  can  be  attributed  the  deference 
paid  to  a  man  whose  Anglophobia  had  made  itself  j)rominent  for 
many  years,  one  who  cut  such  a  despicable  hgure  in  his  relations 
with  us  at  Potchefstroom.  and  who  was  responsible  in  j)articular  lor 
much  of  the  brutality  which  has  been  accredited  to  the  Boers  in 
general.  It  was  certainly  a  case  of  turning  the  other  cheek  to  the 
smiter,  for  the  captive  was  allowed  to  take  with  him  his  wife,  and 
retain  in  his  possession  his  favourite  horse,  W'olmarens  I 

Accomj)anied  by  Mrs.  Cronje.  her  was  sent  to  Lape  Town  in  a 
covered  waggon,  guarded  by  a  special  coinny  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Pretvman.  There  was  considerable  ])alhos  in  the  scene 
of  def)arture,  for  many  of  the  other  prisf)ners  had  gone  through  the 
ordeal  of  the  bombardment  widi  th<ir  wives  by  their  sides.  ;uid  these, 
less  fortunate;  than  Mrs.  Cronje.  had  to  be  left  behind! 

The  m.ijority  of  peoj^le,  it  must  be  owned,  were  horrorstru(  k  at 
the  consideration  shown  to  one  to  whom  the  word  consideration  was 
an  emptv  name.  A  .Scottish  Colonial,  writing  home,  expressed  his 
irritation   at  the  mode  in  which  warfare  was  conducted,      lie  .said: 
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"  Cronje  is  now  a  licro,  liouscd  in  the  Admiral's  cabin  on  board 
the  Do7'is.  He  is  ])robably  saying,  'What  fools  the  British  are.' 
For,  give  him  a  chance,  and  he  would  commit  again  the  treacherous 
murders  for  which  he  has  been  responsible  in  the  past  with  as  little 
compunction  as  he  would  feel  at  putting  his  heel  on  a  scorpion.  I 
wonder  if  we  may  take  this  bit  of  foolishness  as  an  indication  of  the 
way  in  which  England  is  going  t(j  settle  up  finally  with  the  Republics. 
Her  policy  has  so  often  before  ended  in  weakness  that  one  cannot 
help  feeling  nervous." 

He  was  merely  one  of  a  thousand  who  argued  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  go  to  war  with  kid-gloves  on,  and  who  regretted  the 
terms  of  the  proclamation  which  had  been  made  on  the  entry  of 
Lord  Roberts  to  the  Free  State.  This  proclamation,  which  will  be 
discussed  anon,  was  another  of  the  nineteenth-century  humanitarian 
movements  which  were  mistakenly  applied  to  seventeenth-century 
comprehension.      To  return  to  the  events  of  Majuba  day. 

Lord  Roberts  subsecjuently  visited  the  Boer  laager,  and  testified 
his  admiration  of  the  ingenuity  and  energy  with  which  the  position 
was  made  almost  impregnable  to  assault.  In  spite  of  ten  days' 
bombardment  by  over  fifty  guns  and  howitzers,  the  number  of  Boer 
wounded  was  said  to  amount  to  only  i6o — a  fact  which  went  to 
prove  that  the  power  of  artillery  can  be  broken  by  the  ingenious  use 
of  the  spade.  The  entrenchments,  when  examined,  proved  to  be 
most  skilfully  contrived,  with  narrow  mouths  some  eighteen  inches 
wide,  and  wide  bases,  some  quite  three  feet  broad,  which  rendered 
them  almost  impregnable  to  shell  fire. 

The  effect  of  the  bombardment  was  terrific.  The  laager  pre- 
sented an  appearance  of  black  chaos,  varied  only  b)'  streaks  of 
yellow,  which  told  of  the  gambols  of  lyddite.  Waggons  were 
wrecked  with  shrapnel  ;  some  had  ceased  to  exist  ;  rings  and  twists 
and  ofirandoles  of  distorted  metal  were  all  that  was  left  of  them. 
Within  the  laager  was  a  decaying,  disordered  mass  of  Boer  belong- 
ings, saddles  innumerable,  karosses  and  panniers,  coats  and  feminine 
apparel,  fragments  of  old  tin  trunks,  and  2,000,000  rounds  of  ammu- 
nition ;  wreckage  of  all  sorts,  united  by  the  super-evident,  unavoid- 
able, and  persistent  bonds  of  stench,  which  permeated  everything, 
weavincT-  visible  and  invisible  in  one  noxious  nightmare  of  the 
senses. 

Round  this  arena  of  pestilence  sentries  were  posted.  It  was 
necessary  to  prevent  loot,  though  little  of  value  remained  save 
munitions  of  war.  Most  of  the  Boer  property  had  been  left  behind 
in  the  hurried  rush  from  Majersfontein  and  Spyfontein.  Still  the 
locality  had  to  be  guarded,  and  the  guards,  as  well  as  all  who 
approached,  had  to  pocket  their  sensibilities.  Indeed,  it  was  a 
marvel   how    the    Boers   had    managed    to   exist   in  the   pestilential 
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atmosphere  that  pervaded  tlie  river-bed.  Dotted  everywhere,  or 
collected  in  heaps,  already  rotting  in  the  trc^pical  heat,  were  the 
remains  of  horses,  mules,  and  cattle,  some  ot  which  had  been  driven 
to  death,  while  others  had  been  hurried  there  by  the  voice  of  our 
howitzers  or  the  rain  oi'  our  rille  hre.  In  the  frini^e  of  this  atmos- 
phere our  troops  had  lived  tor  some  three  days  past.  Im'  niL;luly 
thev  had  advanced  some  tilty  to  an  hundred  yards  nearer  tlie  laai^er, 
and  there  dujj^  trenches  and  located  themselves,  till,  at  the  end,  the 
last  three  nights  were  passed  almost  within  })istol-shot  ot  the 
enemv  antl  in  the  tliick  of  a  stench  whose  opacit)  was  well-nigh 
suffocating. 

An  interesting  account  of  his  enforced  stay  in  the  laager  was 
given  by  a  trooper  in  Kitchener's  Horse,  who  was  taken  prisoner 
on  the  clay  previous  to  the  great  battle  which  settled  Cronje's  tate. 
He  had  become  separated  from  the  rest  of  his  troop  while  scouting 
along  the  M odder  River.  When  he  looked  round  for  his  friends, 
he  found  himself  surrounded  by  a  party  of  Boers,  who.  jumping 
from  the  bushes,  fired  upon  him.  His  hor.se  was  shot  and  rolled 
over  upon  the  young  trooper,  carrying  him  with  him  into  the  river. 
The  Boers  rescued  him,  relieved  him  of  his  bandolier,  and  made  him 
prisoner.  Together  they  went  to  the  laager.  "  There,"  the  trooper 
said,  "  I  was  taken  before  Commandant  Cronje,  who  asked  me 
our  strength  and  movements.  On  my  replying  that  I  was  only  a 
trooper,  and  did  not  know,  he  said,  'Oh,  never  mind  ;  if  you  don't 
want  to  tell  me,  I  shall  not  try  to  make  you.'  A  guard  was  placed 
over  me,  and  we  stayed  the  night  in  the  laager.  I  should  say 
there  were  about  6000  Dutchmen  all  told,  and  forty  women  and 
children.  A  ""reat  manv  amoncf  them  were  Irishmen,  a  lew  Scotch- 
men  ;  in  short,  almost  every  nation  was  more  or  less  numerously 
represented.  All  that  night  they  were  busy  entrenching  them- 
selves, employing  a  great  deal  of  native  labour  to  help  them." 
Through  the  whole  of  the  iSth  of  February  the  young  m;ui 
endured  the  bombardment,  which  he  described  as  so  heavy  that 
it  was  impossible  li>  remain  in  the  laager,  and  consequently  all, 
even  the  women  and  children,  lonk  refuge  in  the  trenches.  The 
I)oers'  mode  of  firing  he  specially  made  a  note  d  :  "The  Boers  did 
not  in  the  least  mind  nur  attack,  and  laughed  amongst  themselves 
as  they  saw  the  men  advancing.  They  allowetl  them  to  come  up 
to  al>out  6(X)  yards  from  the  trenches,  and  then  ojiened  a  tremen- 
dous fire  from  their  rifles.  It  did  not  seem  to  be  aimcil  at  an\- 
particular  man,  but  more  at  a  certain  fixed  distance.  At  that  they 
fired  as  fast  as  they  could.  The  range  was  obtained  by  a  few 
fi.xed  shots,  who  fired,  w.itched  the  dust  caused  by  the  strike  of  the 
bullets,  and  then  gave  out  the  range.  (  )ur  men  came  up  to  within 
150    yards    and    then    retired.       They    fired    volleys    at    the    longer 
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distances,  but  all  their  fire  seemed  to  me  to  be  short."  P^ach  day 
there  were  losses,  but  comparatively  few,  as  the  bottle-shaped 
trenches  afforded  excellent  cover ;  those  that  fell,  however,  were 
buried  where  they  lay.  He  went  on  to  say  that  "  The  shelling 
of  Monday  night  destroyed  several  waggons,  two  of  which  were  on 
either  side  of  Cronje's  own.  No  one  could  have  been  braver  than 
he  was.  He  stood  upon  the  waggon-step,  field-glasses  in  hand, 
and  did  not  seem  to  care  in  the  least  how  thickly  the  shells  and 
bullets  fell.  Many  of  the  Free  Staters,  however,  were  quite  the 
reverse,  and  were  in  a  great  state  of  terror  when  the  bombardment 
began.  The  ammunition  waggons  blew  up,  and  several  of  the 
provision  waggons  were  burned.  The  shrapnel  killed  the  majority 
of  the  horses  and  cattle,  which  had  no  shelter  but  the  banks  ot 
the  river.  Beyond  that  the  fire  did  little  real  damage."  The 
prisoner  declared  his  belief  that  "  could  they  have  kept  their  laager 
out  of  fire  they  would  never  have  surrendered.  The  loss  of  the 
provision  waggons  was  what  caused  them  to  give  in.  They  had 
only  four  days'  food  left.  Their  ammunition  was  still  plentiful. 
After  the  explosion  of  the  ammunition  waggons  by  shell-fire  on 
February  19,  all  the  remaining  cartridges  were  distributed  through- 
out the  trenches,  and  on  the  south  side  every  trench  was  still  full 
of  unused  ammunition.  Everything  was  done  in  the  trenches, 
even  the  cooking,  each  individual  having  with  him  a  box  of  pro- 
visions sunk  into  the  ground.  These  boxes  were  replenished  at 
night  as  there  was  no  possibility  of  reaching  the  laager  during  the 
day." 

Lord  Roberts  addressed  the  Canadians,  and  expressed  his  satisfac- 
tion and  appreciation  of  the  splendid  work  they  had  done  and  the 
courage  they  had  shown.  To  them  he  attributed  the  greater  share 
in  the  Boer  surrender.  All  were  delio-hted  at  the  attention  shown 
the  heroic  Colonials,  who  had  done  splendid  work,  and  at  the 
exhibition  of  Lord  Roberts'  tact  and  kindliness  in  thus  sino-line 
out  the  Canadians  for  the  position  of  honour.  In  the  Jubilee  of  1897 
the  Field-Marshal  had  told  the  Colonial  Bodyguard  that  he  would 
like  to  have  them  with  him  if  he  were  ever  in  another  campaign, 
and  now  the  Canadians  felt  that  the  Chiefs  cherished  words  had 
been  no  mere  formula,  and  that  they  had  been  given  the  chance  to 
distinguish  themselves  that  they  had  so  eagerly  desired. 

To  General  Colvile  was  given  the  credit  of  inventing  the  order  of 

attack  which  at  last  brouQrht  the  Boers  to  their  senses.     He  arranged 

that  the  first  rank  should  advance,   bayonets  fixed,  till  the  enemy 

opened  fire.      Then  they  were  to  lie  down  and  continue  to  fire  on 

the  Boers,  while  Eno-jneers  and  the  second  line  duof  a  trench.      The 

... 
trench  thus  made  was  within  eighty  yards  of  those  of  the  Boers,  and. 

owing  to  its  trefoil  shape,  the  troops  were  able  to  enfilade  both  the 
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river  aiul  nDfthcrn  trenches  oi  the  enemy  and  make  them  untenable. 
From  their  point  in  the  orii^inal  trench  tlie  Ciordon  Highlanders 
kept  up  a  brisk  tire,  while  the  Shropshire  Lii^du  Infantry,  who  were 
posted  over  a  thousand  yards  to  the  north-west  ot  the  position,  co- 
operated. 

In  the  very  successful  attack  on  the  enemy's  trenches  the  Royal 
Canadian  Contini^ent  lost  seven  killed  and  twenty-nine  wounded. 
Major    Pelletier,    who   commanded    the    l*"rench    c<)m|)an\-,    foremost 
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of  the  three  companies,  was  wounded,  and  also  Lieutenant  Arm- 
stroiiL^.  It  is  interesting^  to  note  that  few  of  this  g.dlant  company  of 
Great  Britain's  defenders  could  speak  English  ! 

Colonel  Otter,  in  command  of  the  Canadians,  had  distinj^uishcd 
himself  on  many  occasions  l)y  rare  coolness  and  display  of  j^reat 
talent  in  the  field,  and  he  now  took  i)leasure  in  reporting  excellently 
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of  the  various  memlxirs  of  the  battalion  under  his  command  who  had 
especially  distinguished  themselves.      Among  these  were  : — 

Captain  II.  I>.  Stairs,  66th  P.  L.  Fusiliers,  and  Lieutenant  and  Captain  A. 
II.  Macdoncll,  Royal  Canadian  Regiment.  E  Company,  No.  5130,  Corporal 
T,  E.  Baugli,  R.C.R.  F  Company,  No.  7782,  Private  O.  Matheson,  12th  New- 
castle Field  Battery;  No.  7803,  Private  A.  Sutherland,  D.  of  Y.  R.  C.  Hrs.  ; 
No.  7868,  Sergeant  W.  Peppcatt,  Royal  Canadian  Artillery  ;  No.  7871,  Corporal 
R.  D.  M'Donald,  Royal  Canadian  Artillery  ;  No.  7822,  Private  C.  Harrison, 
2nd  Montreal  Regiment  C.A. ;  No.  7841,  Private  A.  Bagot,  65th  Montreal 
Rifles  ;  No.  77'j'^,  Private  Sievert,  93rd  Cumberland  Infantry  ;  No.  7615,  Private 
A.  T.  Scriault,  9th  X'oltigeurs  de  Quebec. 

But  these  were  only  a  select  few  among  the   number  who  were 
engaged  in  incomparable  things  done  incomparably  well. 
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^fAFEKixc;  IX  i)i:(i;Mr,i:R  and  ianuarv 

CI  IRIS  r. MAS  1  ).\\',  in  deference  to  warlike  etiquette,  was 
oljservetl  as  a  holiday  ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  pacific  nature 
of  the  occasion,  the  man  who  was  the  brain  of  Mafeking 
was  organising  a  plan  by  which  the  cordon  around  the 
town  might  be  broken.  1  le  was  deciding  that  there  must 
be  a  big  light  on  the  morrow,  and  that  a  desperate  effort  must  be 
made  to  change  the  cramped  vista  of  affairs.  Waiting  was  a  weary 
game,  and  it  was  felt  that  some  one  must  make  a  move.  The  Boers 
certainly,  had  they  chosen,  might  have  carried  the  town  by  assault, 
but  for  such  activity  they  had  no  appetite.  This  was  no  boy's  job, 
and,  as  they  themselves  confessed,  they  went  out  to  shoot,  not  to  be 
sh(n.  Not  .so  the  crentle  civilians,  who,  while  incarcerated  in  this 
little  hamlet  of  the  veldt,  had  developed  into  valiant  campaigners. 
They  were  always  ready  to  be  up  and  doing,  and  gladly  lell  in  with 
the  Colonel's  plans.  Frequent  reconnaissances  had  disclosed  the 
fact  that  the  enemy's  position,  though  strong  on  the  western  face, 
was  fairly  vulnerable  at  a  point  on  the  east,  and  at  this  point  it  was 
decided  an  attack  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  should  be  directed. 

The  plan  of  attack  was  as  follows  : — Captain  R.  Vernon,  Kings 
Royal  Ritles,  with  C  Squadron,  and  Captain  FitzClarence  and  1) 
Sfjuadron,  to  lead  ;  Captain  Lord  Charles  lientinck,  with  A  Squadron, 
to  hold  the  reserve  upon  the  left,  which  was  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  More.  Major  Panzera  and  the  artillery  were  to  take  up  a 
position  upon  the  extreme  left  of  the  line.  The:  railway  running  to 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  Game  Tree  had  been  repaired,  in 
order  that  the  armoured  train,  under  Captain  Williams  and  twenty 
men  of  the  British  South  Africa  Pf)lice,  with  one-pcninder  Ilotchkiss 
and  Ma.xim,  from  a  j)oint  parallel  with  Game  Tree,  might  protect 
the  right  tlank.  This  llank  was  to  be  further  sup{)orted  by  Captain 
Cowan  and  seventy  men  of  the  liechuanaland  Rilles.  The  entire 
operations  from  this  side  were  to  be  under  the  command  of  Major 
Godley,  while  Colonel  Baden-Powell  and  his  staff,  Major  Lord 
Hdwarcl  Cecil  (Chief  Staff  Officer),  Captain  Wilson,  A.D.C,  and 
Lieutenant  Ilanbury  Tracy  watched  the  direction  of  events  from 
Dummie  Fort. 

It  must  he  remembered  that  at  that  time  the  characicr  of  the 
fort  they   intended  to  as.sail  was  barely  known.      In  reality,  it  rose 
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some  seven  feet  above  a  ditch  deep  and  wide,  which  almost  defied 
assault.  However,  it  was  decided  that  Game  Tree,  from  which 
had  poured  voluble  ritle  and  artillery  fire  for  many  weeks,  must  at 
all  hazards  be  silenced.  It  was  most  important  that  communication 
with  the  north  should  be,  if  possible,  re-established,  and  there  was 
every  hope  that  a  successful  fight  mii^ht  make  it  easier  for  Colonel 
Plumer  to  eventually  join  hands  with  the  besieged. 

The  night  passed.  As  the  grey  dawn  broke  over  the  veldt,  a 
flash  weirdly  orange  and  a  golden  puff  of  smoke  showed  that  the 
preconcerted  [)lan  had  begun  to  be  put  in  operation.  Major  Panzera 
with  his  seven-pounders  had  started  the  programme.  Presently  the 
Ma.xim  rapped  out  in  chorus,  while  on  the  right  the  great  dusty 
crocodile,  the  armoured  train,  slunk  along  to  its  destination.  Its 
whistle  shrieked.  It  was  Captain  Vernon's  signal  for  action.  On 
the  instant  a  thin  line  of  moving  kharki  broke  from  cover,  bayonets 
glittered  among  the  scrub,  cheers  and  the  rattle  of  musketry  filled 
the  air.  Officers  and  men  were  dashing,  as  only  Britons  can  dash, 
each  striving  to  outrush  the  other  towards  the  lair  of  the  enemy. 
Quick  as  thought  they  had  plunged  into  the  scrub  that  girdled  the 
sandbags,  and  excitedly,  jubilantly,  some  one  on  Dummie  Fort  sang 
out,  "They  are  swarming  over  the  bags — the  position  is  ours!" 

All  waited  anxiously,  almost  breathlessly.  The  moments  grew 
and  grew,  seconds  became  years.  The  sputtering  of  rifles  continued, 
and  swelled  into  a  vast  hum,  and  then  some  one — the  same  some 
one,  only  in  a  very  different  voice  from  that  which  spoke  last,  said 
hoarsely,  "  Our  men  are  coming  back  !  "  .  .  .  Yes.  They  were  in- 
deed coming  back — the  remnant — firing  sullenly  their  parting  shots 
ere  they  receded.  The  enemy's  position  had  been  proved  impreg- 
nable !  Their  parapet  was  loopholed  in  triple  tiers  and  roofed  with 
a  bomb-proof  protection.  It  had  but  a  single  opening,  large  enough 
to  admit  one  man  at  a  time.  It  was  in  firing  his  revolver  into  one  of 
the  loopholes  and  endeavouring  to  pull  out  a  sandbag  with  his  left 
hand  that  Lieutenant  Paton  was  killed.  Captain  FitzClarence,  far 
ahead  of  his  men,  was  shot  in  the  thigh  within  150  yards  of  the 
fort,  and  both  Captains  Sandford  and  Vernon  were  laid  low  almost 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  rifles  of  the  enemy.  Lieutenant  Swin- 
burne, who,  directly  Captain  FitzClarence  was  wounded,  led  his  men 
forward  with  dauntless  energy,  escaped  unhurt.  But  few  were  equally 
lucky.  Out  of  a  storming  party  of  eighty,  twenty-one  were  killed 
and  thirty-three  wounded.  It  was  when  he  saw  this  useless  sac- 
rifice of  life  that  Major  Godley  sent  a  message  to  headquarters 
by  the  aide-de-camp.  "  Captain  Vernon,  sir,  has  been  repulsed,"  he 
said,  "and  Major  Godley  does  not  think  it  worth  while  trying  again." 
Nor  was  it.  All  that  could  be  done  was  to  send  the  ambulance  to 
perform  its  grim  duty. 
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In  describing  llu-  traoic  atiair,  Mr.  .An^us  Hamilton,  in  Black 
and  Wiiite,  said  :  "  Indeed,  from  the  armoured  train  it  could  be 
seen  that  the  progress  of  the  men  towards  the  fort  was  like  the 
Charo^e  of  the  Six  Hundred  into  the  Valley  of  Death — a  conviction 
which  became  more  and  more  apparent  as  our  men  gallantly  held  to 
their  course.  Within  300  yards  of  the  fort  it  was  almost  impossible 
for  any  living  thing  to  exist,  and  the  rush  of  the  bullets  across  the 
zone  of  fire  was  like  the  hum  of  myriads  of  locusts  before  the  wind. 
The  gallantry  of  the  effort,  the  admirable  steadiness  and  precision 
with  which  the  attack  was  delivered,  has  been  compared  by  our 
commanding  officers  to  deeds  which  rank  among  the  foremost  of  our 
martial  chronicles." 

It  was  veritably  a  charge  of  heroes.  Scarcely  one  man  could 
be  singled  out  as  the  bravest  of  the  brave  where  all  showed  such 
miignihcent  courage.  Captain  Sandford,  Indian  Staff  Corps,  though 
wounded  mortally  by  a  bullet  in  the  spine,  with  his  last  breath 
ordered  his  men  to  continue  their  advance  and  leave  him  to  his 
fate.  Captain  FitzClarence,  wounded  in  the  leg,  bleeding,  ex- 
hausted, was  seen  sitting  up  and  directing  the  charge.  Elsewhere 
was  Captain  X'crnon,  with  a  bullet  through  him,  rushing  on  and  on 
in  company  with  the  heroic  youth,  Paton,  whose  effort  to  scale  the 
inaccessible  rampart  brought  about  his  death.  This  splendid  fellow 
was  shot  through  the  heart  ;  while  Captain  X'ernon,  who  had  again 
been  hit,  and  still  pursued  his  onward  course  into  the  teeth  of  the 
foe.  was  struck  on  the  head  and  killed.  The  only  other  officer  that 
escaped  uninjured  was  Lieutenant  Bridges,  and  he  hurt  his  ankle 
while  assisting  a  wounded  comrade.  The  details  of  the  killed  and 
wounded  were  as  follows: — Officers  killed,  three;  wounded,  one. 
Men  killed,  eighteen  ;  wounded,  thirty-two  ;  missing,  thirteen.  Thus 
ended  a  suj)erb  effort,  which,  failure  though  it  was,  was  vastly  supe- 
rior to  many  a  meaner  martial  success. 

So  the  garrison  had  to  go  on  in  the  old,  old  way.  though 
many  p.)pular  and  beloved  members  were  now  missing,  and  the 
hospital  was  full  of  cases  that  threatened  to  end  seriously.  Owing 
to  the  commendable  forethought  of  Lord  lulward  Cecil  and 
the  enterpris(;  of  Messrs.  Julius  Weil,  the  garrison  was  provided 
with  the  wherewithal  to  make  what  resistance  they  did.  Lord 
lulward  Cecil's  work  was  ceasele.ss  ;  as  Chief  Staff  Officer  he  came 
in  for  both  the  external  fights  and  the  internal  discords.  He 
smoothed  down  quarrels,  disj:>ensed  justice,  allayed  "siege  fever"  in 
all  its  intermittent  phases,  and  in  fact  performed  the  tasks  of  ten 
men,  with  unfailing  courtesy  and  inexhaustible  patience.  TIk;  pinch 
of  the  siege  had  gradually  become  more  painful,  and  luxuries  lor 
some  time  had  been  commande(.'red  for  the  use  of  the  sick.  Luckily, 
some  Chinamen  among  the  besieged  contrived  to  grow  vegetables 
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in  small  ciuantltics  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants,  and  by  force  of 
good  management  in  the  disposal  of  the  food  supplies,  which   had 
been  stocked  by   Messrs.   Weil   before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,   a 
fixed  scale  of  rations  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  was  secured. 
Conversation  grew  monotonous.      It  circled  round  the  positions  of 
the  guns,  the  chance  of  relief,  and  question  of  stores,  till  it  produced  a 
mental  giddiness  that  verged  on  the  idiotic.      Few  grumbled,   few 
swore.      In  this  matter  the   Boers  acted  as  a  safety-valve.      When 
people  felt  in  the  "something's  too  bad  of  somebody"  mood,  they 
could  go  out  and  snipe,  and  vent  their  spleen   usefully  and  to  the 
honour  of  their  country  !     Sundays  were  more  than  ever  flat.     There 
was  not  the  excitement  attendant  on  dodging  shells  in  the   open. 
Speculation  on  the  subject  of  food  languished  round  the  limitations 
of  Hobson's  choice.      Mr.  Neilly  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazelle  gave  a 
sorry  outline  of  the  scanty  fare.     "  I  will  attempt  to  give  you  an  idea 
of  what  this  scarcity  of  diet  means.      You  are  in  a  trench.      In  the 
early  morning  you  have  handed  to  you  a  piece  of  bread  as  big  as  a 
breakfast  roll  and  a  little  tin  of  '  bully '  sufficient  for  one  average 
meal.      You  have  some  of  it  for  breakfast,  and  if  you  have  not  an 
iron  will  you  will  eat  the  lot  there  and  then,  and  go  hungry  for  the 
rest  of  the  twenty- four  hours.      What  you  leave  is  kept  in  the  broil- 
ing sun  until  luncheon-time,  when  you  find  the  beef  reduced   to  an 
oily  mess  that  does  not  look  very  appetising.      You  eat  more  and 
tighten  your  belt  a  hole  or  two  to  delude  yourself  into  the  belief 
that  you  have  had  a  satisfying  meal.      You  roast  away  again  until 
dinner-time,  when  you  gather  up  the  last  crumb  and  sigh  for  a  few 
hours  in  the  Adelaide  Gallery  or  even  in  an   East-End  cookshop. 
But  this   is  not  all  ;  you   are   for   guard   duty  from   midnight   until 
3  A.M.      You  have  no  sleep  before  you  go  on,  and   the  slumber  you 
fall  into  when  relieved  is  destroyed  an  hour  after  you  have  entered 
upon  it  by  the  morning  order  to  stand  to  arms.      You  thus  get  a 
schoolboy's  luncheon  to  keep  you  alive  for  twenty-four  hours.      It 
is  made  unpalatable  by  the  sun,  and  if  a  Mafeking  shower  falls,  the 
odds  are  that  it  will  be  flooded  over  and  buried  in  the  mud  at  the 
bottom  of  the  trench." 

At  this  time  Cronje,  by  way  of  recreation,  returned  to  Mafeking, 
a  fleeting  visit,  possibly  to  test  some  novel  plans  for  the  purpose  of 
subduing  the  town.  He  came  armed  with  incendiary  shells,  which 
were  supposed  to  hit  and  blaze  up  and  cause  an  inspiriting  con- 
flagration. But  they  did  not  succeed.  They  caused  a  conflagration 
certainly,  but  its  duration  was  limited.  At  the  end  of  it,  Mafeking 
smiled  still,  but  smiled  with  the  curled  lip  of  scorn.  The  convent, 
notwithstanding  its  symbol  of  the  Red  Cross,  had  been  hit,  and 
crushed,  and  wrecked  ;  the  hospital  had  been  assailed  ;  the  sacred 
claim    of  humanity  had   been  outraged  ;   women  and    children   had 
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been  subjected  to  terrors  ot  tact  iind  terrors  of  dread.  These 
atrocities  continued,  and  Her  Majesty's  long-sufferini;  subjects  looked 
t)n  and  waited  ;  they  believed  that  deliverance  must  soon  come. 
If  they  had  not  had  that  belief  to  help  them,  they  would  have 
died  or  surrendered.  They  believed  that  a  day  of  reckonin;^  would 
arrive,  and  that  then  Cronje  and  his  diabolical  hirc-lin^s  would 
come  by  their  deserts.  If  on\y  they  could  have  skipped  six  weeks 
and  looked  into  the  mirror  of  Fate,  the  drama  at  Paardeberg  Drift 
would  have  reassured  them.  As  it  was,  they  had  to  live  in  faith. 
The  series  of  atrocities  that  marked  the  Boer  assaults  had  scarcely 
a  counterpart  in  modern  history,  and  it  grew  doubtful,  if  ever  their 
turn  should  come,  whether  the  besieged  would  be  prevailed  upon 
to  emit  one  spark  of  that  "magnanimity"  with  which  their  country- 
men had  been  so  lavish,  and  which  the  Boer  had  grown  to  account 
as  a  natural  weakness  of  these  "  verdomde  rooineks." 

Siege  life  was  now  becoming  painfully  irksome.  A  blazing  sun, 
a  drenching  rain,  a  gust  of  wind  through  the  pepper  trees,  this 
was  all  the  variety  at  hand.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  began 
to  feel  like  ghosts  of  themselves,  ghouls  walking  the  earth,  yet  out 
of  touch  with  those  who  spoke  of  them  as  a  memory,  and  nothing 
more.  To  them  it  was  the  quiet  of  the  grave.  They  waited  like  some 
enchanted  princess  of  a  fairy  tale  for  the  time  when  the  magic  wand 
should  wave  and  their  pulses  throb  with  joy  and  excitation,  with 
laughter  and  zest  for  the  good  things  of  the  hour.  Now  they 
walked  as  in  a  dream  to  the  accompaniment  of  shot  and  shell,  sur- 
rounded by  devilish  ogres  and  looters  of  the  dead,  while  somewhere 
within  a  few  niiles  of  them,  kith  and  kin,  living  and  breathing  kith 
and  kin,  seemed  as  phantoms  in  a  nightmare  to  pass  by  and  to 
ignore!  A  speechless,  soundless  asphyxia  (jf  the  soul  seemed  to 
be  creeping  over  these  tired  patient  heroes !  They  still  waited  and 
hoped,  but  hoping  and  waiting  had  now  grown  monotonous,  almost 
mechanical,  as  the  tickings  of  an  eight-day  clock. 

Rumours  many  and  fantastic  were  brought  in  by  the  natives. 
It  was  believed  that  a  new  year's  gift  of  three  waggon  loads  of 
ammunition  had  been  received  by  the  Boers  from  Pretoria,  and  also 
a  new  gun.  This  weapon  it  was  afterwards  discovered  was  provided 
\vith  more  combustible  bombs,  liorriljle  missiles  that  disgorge  a 
chemical  liquid  which  ignites  in  contact  with  the  air.  Here  was 
a  continual  horror,  and  one  that  was  only  combated  by  extreme 
precautions.  Though  Colonel  Baden-Powell  in  his  nook  on  the 
stoep  of  his  house  continued  to  whistle  his  insouciant  notes,  his 
busy  brains  needed  to  be  Machiavellian  in  their  ingenuity.  Some 
declared  he  slef)t  with  one  eye  open  ;  others,  that  he  never  slept 
at  all.  Certain  it  was  that  when  all  were  hushed  in  slumber  he 
was  "on  the  prowl,"  either  on  the  roof  or  in  the  open,  reading  from 
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the  heavens  above  or  the  earth  beneath  the  enemy's  approachini^ 
machinations.  Some  find  sermons  in  stones  ;  B.-P.  found  insj)iration 
in  sand  and  sky. 

The  Boers  aMitinued  their  bombardment,  the  sun  continued  to 
blaze,  to  smite  the  tin  roofs  and  glaring"  sandy  roads.  After  persis- 
tently directing  shells  on  the  women's  laager  the  ruffians  succeeded  in 
murdering  three  little  children.  These  were  of  Dutch  nationality, 
and  it  was  hoped  that  their  loss  might  possibly  awaken  a  feeling 
o\  humanity  and  remorse  in  the  breast  of  those  who  had  prompted 
the  assault  on  the  defenceless  position.  But  their  conduct  was 
rendering  those  within  the  town  exasperated  almost  to  madness. 
They  panted  for  a  chance  to  mete  out  annihilation  to  the  blood- 
lusting  rascals  and  untamed  savages  who  were  harassing  them, 
rhey  did  their  best,  and  sat  down  to  the  business  of  clearing  off 
as  many  as  possible  of  the  polyglot  horde  who  worked  the  guns. 

The  work  done  by  the  Bechuanaland  Rilles  and  the  British 
South  Africa  Police  was  prodigious.  They  shrunk  from  no  toil 
cUid  no  exposure  so  that  they  might  reduce  the  number  of  the 
besiesfers.  Earlv  in  the  New  Year  the  Rifles  entrenched  them- 
selves  within  900  yards  of  the  enemy's  big  guns,  and  spent  days 
and  nights  in  the  trenches,  relieved  at  intervals  by  the  Police. 
From  nine  on  one  night  till  nine  the  next  they  would  occupy  their 
unenviable  position,  carrying  with  them  their  day's  food  and  water, 
and  employing  themselves  during  the  hours  of  light  by  keeping 
up  a  persistent  fire  on  the  Boer  siege  gun.  On  occasions  their  fire 
was  so  accurate  that  the  Dutchmen  had  entirely  to  abandon  the 
work  of  loading  and  training  the  gun.  So  smart,  at  last,  grew  the 
British  sharpshooters,  that  during  each  Sabbath  the  gun  was  shifted 
farther  and  farther  away. 

Colonel  Baden- Powell's  resourcefulness  was  again  put  to  the 
test,  and  was  again  triumphant.  The  Boers  were  somewhat  non- 
plussed by  the  discovery  that  he  had  a  new  weapon  of  defence. 
They  put  their  heads  together  and  concluded  that  the  weiipon  must 
have  sprung  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  It  so  happened  that  in 
some  long-forgotten  stores  in  the  town  an  old  ships  gun  was  sud- 
denly discovered.  QuickK'  it  was  brought  into  action.  P)Ut  the 
ways  of  this  old  muz/de-loading  i6-pound<'r  wvvc.  not  as  ihc  ways 
of  the  modern  "  Long  Toms,"  whose  tricks  were  "  understanded  " 
of  the  Boer  people.  It  had  curious  and  distinctive  virtues  of  its 
own.  This  gun  threw  solid  shot,  which,  unlike  a  shell  that  bursts 
and  is  done  with  for  better  or  for  worse,  gallivanted  along  the 
ground  according  to  its  own  sweet  will,  and  produced  little  surprises 
that  caused  the  Colonel  much  amusement  and  not  a  little  satisfac- 
tion. 

The  biography  (A  the  treasure-trove  was  written  by  Mr.  Angus 
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Hamilton  of  lUack  and  White,  who  declared  that  there  was  quite  a 
flutter  of  excitement  at  the  appearance  of  the  antiquated  weapon. 
"It  would  seem,"  he  said,  "to  have  been  made  about  1770,  and 
is  identical  with  those  which  up  till  very  recently  adorned  the 
quay  at  Portsmouth,  Its  weight  is  8  cwt.  2  qr.  10  lbs.,  and  it  was 
made  by  B.  P.  &  Co.  It  is  a  naval  gun,  and  is  stamped  '  No.  6 
pDi't.'  IIow  it  came  here  is  uncertain,  and  its  origin  unknown; 
but  one  gathers  that  it  must  have  been  intended  more  for  privateer- 
ing than  for  use  in  any  Government  ship  of  war,  since  it  is  wanting 
in  all  ofhcial  superscription.  This  weapon,  which  we  have  now 
christened  '  B.  P.'  out  of  a  compliment  to  the  Colonel,  has  been 
lying   upon  the  farm  of  an    PLnglishman    whose   interests  are   very 
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closely  united  with  the  native  tribe  whose  headquarters  are  in 
Mafeking  Stadt.  Mr.  Rowlands  can  recall  the  gun  passing  this 
way  in  charge  of  two  Germans  nearly  forty  years  ago.  He  re- 
members to  have  seen  it  in  the  possession  of  Linchwe's  tribe,  and 
upon  his  return  to  the  Baralongs,  after  one  of  his  trading  journevs, 
he  urged  the  old  chief  to  secure  it  for  use  in  defence  of  the  Stadt 
against  the  attacks  of  Dutch  freebooters.  The  chief  then  visited 
Linchwe  and  bought  the  gun  for  twenty-two  oxen,  bringing  it  down 
to  Mafeking  upon  his  waggon.  In  those  days  it  had  three  hundred 
rounds  of  ammunition,  which  were  utilised  in  tribal  fights.  With 
the  exception  of  visits  which  the  gun  made  to  local  tribes,  it  has 
remained  here,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Rowlands.      It 
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has  recently  been  mounted,  and  is  in  active  operation  a-^runst  our 
enemies.  We  liave  made  balls  tor  it,  and  are  intending  to  manu- 
facture shells,  in  the  hope  we  sliall  at  least  be  able  to  reach  the 
emplacement  of  Big  Ben.  The  fn-st  trial  of  '  B.  P.'  in  its  new- 
career  gave  very  satisfactory  results.  With  two  pounds  of  powder 
it  threw  a  ball  of  ten  pounds  more  than  two  thousand  yards.  The 
power  ot  the  charge  was  increased  by  half  pountls  until  a  charge  of 
three  pounds  threw  a  ball  of  the  saiiK-  weight  as  the  hrst  rather 
more  than  two  miles.  We,  therefore,  have  pinned  our  hopes  upon 
it.  and  commend  to  the  responsible  authorities  the  rellections  which 
may  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  our  chief  and  most  efficient  means 
of  defence  lie  in  such  a  weapon." 

The  moscjuito  tactics  of  the  wily  Colonel  proceeded  as  usual, 
but  the  Boer  was  hard  to  checkmate.  On  the  15th  of  January  an 
attack  was  made  by  the  sharpshooters  against  the  enemy's  big  gun 
battery,  with  the  pleasing  result  that  on  the  following  day  the 
94-pounder  and  high-velocity  Krupp  evacuated  their  positions,  and 
retired  to  a  more  distant  one  on  the  east  side  of  the  town,  whence 
tlieir  command  of  the  place  was  comparatively  limited.  In  this 
quarter,  now  that  the  foe  was  pushed  out  of  rifle  range,  it  was 
possible  to  open  grazing  for  cattle,  a  very  desirable  movement,  for 
the  poor  lean  beasts  were  waning  rapidly.  At  this  time  Captain 
FitzClarence  was  reported  among  the  convalescents,  the  wound 
received  on  the  26th  of  December  having  almost  healed. 

Preparatijns  were  set  on  foot  for  the  purpose  of  routing  the 
enemy  with  dynamite,  failing  all  other  means  of  ridding  the  town 
of  his  too  intimate  proximity.  Colonel  Baden-Powell's  motto,  un- 
like that  of  British  Governments,  was  to  take  time  by  the  fore- 
lock. He  left  ncnhing  to  chance.  In  order  to  avert  any  risk  of 
running  short  of  supplies,  rations  were  reduced,  and  oats  which  had 
previously  belonged  to  the  beasts  were  promoted  to  the  use  of  their 
owners.  Very  stringent  laws  e.xisted  for  the  economising  of  every- 
thing. Matches  and  tinned  milk  were  commandeered,  and  the  theft 
of  a  matchbox  was  now  viewed  as  a  heinous  crime.  Tobacco  in 
small  quantities  remained,  but  wines  and  spirits  were  fast  running 
(jut.  There  were  pathetic  leave-takings  as  each  quart  of  whisky 
disappeared  from  the  stores  ;  there  was  no  knowing  when  would 
arrive  the  hour  for  a  fond  and  a  last  farewell.  Conversation  grew 
still  more  monotonous.  It  mostly  consisted  of  how  the  inner  man 
should  be  sustained,  and  of  anecdotes  of  agility  in  avoiding  shot 
and  shell. 

Still,  considerable  interest  was  taken  in  the  jxrfnrmanc cs  of  the 
old  i6-p')under,  which  had  been  rigged  up  and  christf-ncd  by  some 
"Skipping  Polly,"  on  account  of  its  skittish  habits  and  its  propensity 
to  ricochet.     This,  though  erratic  in  its  proceedings,  did  good  work. 
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and  struck  the  parapet  of  the  enemy's  fort.  On  the  loth  of  January 
violent  ranis  came  down,  and  rendered  most  of  the  trenches  in  front 
of  the  town  uninhabitable,  and  life  in  general  almost  unendurable. 
Never  was  there  greater  need  for  the  inestimable  virtues  of  pluck  and 
patience,  and  if  medals  had  been  awarded  for  these  united  qualities, 
the  inhabitants  of  Mafeking  would  all  have  possessed  them. 

The  pinch  of  siege  life  now  became  terribly  evident,  for  the 
Kaffirs  were  reduced  to  eating  mules.  The  British  feared  their  turn 
at  this  diet  would  come  directly.  But  the  garrison  was  still  cheery, 
and  their  entrenchments  were  considerably  improved.  In  these 
Colonel  Baden-Powell  took  a  just  pride,  and  his  activity  in  pro- 
moting the  safety  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants  was  boundless. 
They  declared  that  they  could  feed  themselves  for  another  three 
months,  but  the  nature  of  the  form  of  provision  was  not  divulged. 
Hiirdships  and  privations  were  endured  by  the  little  force  with 
really  amazing  pluck.  Beds  they  had  scarcely  enjoyed  since  the 
commencement  of  the  siege  ;  baths  were  almost  as  foreign,  few  had 
had  a  chance  to  remove  their  clothes  ;  and  news — the  stimulus  of 
the  outside  world — was  entirely  lacking.  Letters  now  and  then 
were  passed  out,  but  the  real  truth  could  never  be  trusted  to  black 
and  white. 

The  office  of  censor  was  undertaken  by  the  Hon.  A.  H.  Han- 
bury  Tracy  (Royal  Horse  Guards).  His  occupation  was  a  hard 
and  a  thankless  one,  for  constant  vigilance  had  to  be  exercised 
lest  reports  concerning  the  inner  state  of  Mafeking — reports  most 
ardently  craved  by  those  interested  at  home— might  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  and  thus  cramp  the  operations  of  Colonel 
Baden- Powell  and  those  who  helped  him  to  present  a  bold  and 
fearless  front  to  the  hoverinof  hordes  who  were  waitinsj  smuo-ly  for 
what  they  believed  to  be  the  inevitable. 

On  the  17th  General  Snyman  bethought  himself  of  a  new  way 
of  starving  the  garrison  into  surrender.  He  sent  a  party  of  natives 
to  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  the  already  sparsely  fed  town.  It  had 
not  a  mule  to  spare  for  extra  Kaffirs,  and  Colonel  Baden-Powell 
sternly  though  regretfully  refused  admittance  to  the  new-comers. 
According  to  Boer  usage,  the  officer  and  orderly  who  conveyed  the 
message,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  carried  a  white  flag, 
were  fired  upon  by  the  enemy  while  they  were  returning.  A  das- 
tardly trick  this,  and  the  garrison  resented  it. 

At  this  time  the  news  of  the  grand  Ladysmith  sortie  was  received 
with  rejoicings,  and  the  bellicose  youngsters  of  the  community  began 
to  rack  fertile  brains  in  hope  to  emulate  the  courage  and  dash  of  the 
sister  garrison.  On  this  day  a  shell  hit  the  shelter  occupied  by  ^^lajor 
Baillie  and  Mr.  Stent.  Reuter's  correspondent,  and  portions  crashed 
through  Dixon's  Hotel,  but  fortunately  without  injuring  any  one. 
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News  now  reached  the  benighted  villagers  that  Colonel  Plumer, 
with  three  armoured  trains,  had  actually  reached  Gaberones,  some 
three  hundred  miles  north  of  Mafcking.  The  troops  had  some 
sharp  tussles  with  the  Boers,  and  drove  them  out  of  ritle  range  while 
the  railway  operatives  mended  the  line.  Where  Colonel  Plumer's 
three  trains  came  from  was  a  myster\-.  I  le  was  known  to  have  o?iCy 
but  there  was  no  saying  of  what  Rhodesia  might  not  be  capable  in 
time  of  stress.  Colonel  Plumer  had  his  work  cut  out  for  him,  but 
he  was  not  a  man  to  sheer  off  difficult  tasks,  and  there  was  intense 
hope  that  he  might  succeed.  But  there  was  always  the  Boer  artillery 
— a  terrible  barrier  between  the  relieving  force  and  Mafeking — and 
in  the  face  of  this  even  the  finest  warriors,  almost  gunless,  could 
scarcely  be  expected  to  advance  alive. 

On  the  19th  of  January  the  small  community  celebrated  the 
1 00th  day  of  the  siege.  All  the  corners  of  the  square  had  been 
knocked  off  by  the  ever-active  Boers,  but  the  village  maintained  a 
suitable  air  of  liveliness.  P^xhibitions  were  arranged,  and  some 
smart  fitditinir  showed  that  the  ric^ht  arm  of  the  British  had  lost  none 
of  its  cunning. 

There  were  fat  days  and  lean  days  in  Mafeking.  Though  for 
the  most  part  leanness  prevailed,  there  was  now  and  then  to  be 
found  an  oasis  in  the  desert  of  the  commissariat.  Occasionally 
some  successful  raid  made  by  the  natives  was  productive  of  real 
meals — succulent  beef  rrrj?^5  old  mule  and  husks.  In  the  course  of 
one  daring  foray  the  natives  secured  two  dozen  head  of  cattle  ;  in 
another  they  carried  off  prizes  of  fat  kine  to  the  tune  of  a  score. 
The  excursions  took  place  under  cover  of  darkness,  and.  like  all 
raids,  were  pursued  without  the  consent  of  the  Government.  The 
natives  had  a  process  peculiarly  their  own  in  seducing  the  fat  kine 
to  follow  them  home.  Devoid  of  clothing,  and  crawling  snake-like 
over  the  veldt,  they  would  approach  the  grazing  cattle  and  gradually 
draw  off  such  beasts  as  appeared  goodly  in  their  eyes,  antl  which  had 
been  previously  marked  down  with  the  acuteness  of  hungry  instinct. 
Noiselessly  the  animals  were  enticed  on  and  on  till  they  reached  the 
precincts  of  the  staadt,  where  th.e  raiders  were  anxiously  looked  for 
by  their  Baralong  friends.  These  famishing  individuals  greeted  the 
successful  capture  of  the  wherewithal  to  maintain  life  with  shouts 
and  dances  of  joy. 

The  garrison  was  soon  put  on  a  scale  of  still  nioic:  reduced 
rations.  These  consisted  of  half  a  pound  of  meat  and  the  same 
of  bread  daily.  The  luxuries  of  life — the  people  in  luigland  looked 
on  them  as  necessaries! — tea.  sugar,  biscuits,  jams,  8:c.,  were  com- 
mandeered. In  January  the  following  housekeeper's  notes  were 
made  by  the  correspondent  of  the  Times: — "Meal  and  flour  have 
jumped   from   27s.   per  bag  to   50s.;  potatoes,   when;   they  exist  at 
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all,  arc  £2  ],)cr  cwt.  ;  fowls  are  7s.  6d.  each;  and  e^^gs  12s.  per 
dozen.  Milk  and  vegetables  can  no  longer  be  obtained,  and  rice 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  latter  upon  the  menus.  These  figures 
mark  the  rise  in  the  more  important  foc^d-stuffs  as  sold  across  the 
counter,  but  the  hotels  have,  in  sympathy,  followed  the  example, 
they  upon  their  part  attributing  it  to  the  increase  which  the  whole- 
sale merchants  have  decreed.  A  peg  of  whisky  is  is.  6d.,  dop 
brandy  is.,  gin  is.,  large  stout  is  4s.,  small  beer  2s.  In  ordinary 
times  whisky  retails  at  5s.  per  bottle.  This  rate  has  now  advanced 
to  iSs.  per  bottle  and  Sos.  per  case.  Dop,  which  is  usually  is.  4d., 
is  now  I2s.  per  bottle;  the  difference  upon  beer  is  almost  200  per 
cent.,  and  inferior  cigarettes  are  now  i8s.  per  100." 

On  the  good  management  of  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Weil  & 
Co.,  every  one  depended  for  flesh  and  blood.  On  them  rested 
the  responsibility  of  issuing  daily  rations — bread  and  meat  for  the 
garrison,  forage  for  horses,  and  food  for  natives — and  very  excel- 
lently they  fulfilled  their  difficult  task. 

On  the  2 1st  an  unusual  sort  of  show  was  held.  The  exhibits 
ranged  from  foals  to  babies,  Mr.  Minchin  (Bechuanaland  Rifies) 
securing  first  prize  for  the  former,  while  Sergeant  Brady,  B.S.A.P., 
was  the  proud  winner  of  the  prize  for  the  latter. 

Colonel  Baden-Powell  sent  a  despatch  reporting  his  own  doings 
at  the  end  of  January  to  Colonel  Nicholson.      It  ran  as  follows  : — 

"  Inform  the  Commanding  Staff  Officer  that  we  are  well  here.  On  January 
23  the  enemy  moved  their  north-east  supporting  laager  to  within  4500  yards 
of  the  town.  We  pushed  our  advance  works  in  that  direction,  and  mounted 
Lord  Nelson,  an  old  naval  smooth-bore  gun,  in  an  emplacement  3100  yards 
from  the  enemy.  On  the  evening  of  Januar}'  29  we  unmasked  our  guns  and 
shelled  the  enemy's  camp  with  complete  success.  Next  morning  the  Boer 
laager  was  moved  back  two  miles. 

"  On  the  31st  we  were  busy  on  all  sides  of  the  town.  On  the  south  the  men 
in  our  advance  works  had  a  skirmish  with  three  of  the  enemy's  Krupp  and 
Maxim  guns,  the  firing  being  very  heavy.  A  bombardment  of  our  front  on 
Cannon  Kopje  by  the  Boer  94-pounder  followed.  On  the  east  front  our  four 
guns  replied  to  this  by  a  concentrated  fire  on  the  brickfield  entrenchments, 
where  the  enemy  poured  in  a  musketry  and  artillery  fire. 

"  On  the  north  the  enem3-'s  5-pounders  kept  up  a  steady  fire.  They 
dropped  one  shell  through  the  roof  of  the  hospital,  but  luckily  it  did  not 
explode.  On  the  west  the  enemy,  from  their  advanced  works,  opened  a  heav}' 
rifle  and  Maxim  fire  on  Fort  Ayr,  which  our  fort  eventually  silenced  by  the 
well-aimed  fire  of  its  guns.  The  enemy  sent  three  big  shells  into  the  town 
after  dark,  but  they  gained  nothing  during  the  day. 

"Our  casualties  during  the  past  tw^o  da3-s  from  the  enemN-'s  shell  fire  have 
been  three  killed  and  three  wounded.  Mr.  Kiddy,  of  the  Railway  Department; 
has  died  of  fever. 

"  On  February  2  General  Snyman.  in  reply  to  my  letter  with  regard  to  his 
deliberately  shelling  the  women  and  children's  laagers  on  the  27th  ult.,  offered 
no  excuse  or  apology,  and  by  a  transparent  falsehood  practically  admits  that 
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he  ordered  it.  I  have  told  him  tiiat  1  have  now  established  temporary  premises 
lor  the  Boer  prisoners  in  the  women's  laager  and  in  the  hospital,  in  order  to 
protect  these  places  from  deliberate  shelling." 

Genertil  Snyman  and  Colonel  Haden-Powell  had  also  a  corre- 
spondence rci^ardinj^  Snyman's  armini^  and  raising  of  natives.  In 
reply  the  old  commandant  said  that  he  had  merely  armed  the 
natives  as  cattle-guards.  In  his  turn  he  complained  that  the  British 
had  been  seen  making  fortihcations  on  Sunday.  The  Colonel,  who 
onlv  relaid  some  mine  wires,  informed  him  that  he  had  himself 
been  entertained  by  watching  the  building  of  new  lortiticatlons  by 
the  Boers  on  that  day. 

On  the  25th  of  January  a  shell  burst  through  the  convent, 
which  was  used  as  a  convalescent  hospital,  and  slightly  wounded 
Lady  Sarah  Wilson,  who  had  taken  upon  herself  the  care  of  the 
invalids.  On  the  following  day  the  women's  laager  was  continu- 
ously shelled,  but  fortunately  with  small  result.  There  was  general 
jubilation  at  reports  received  regarding  the  success  of  Lord  Roberts' 
operations.  The  news  was  an  immense  stimulus,  and  speculation 
as  to  the  date  of  relief  was  freely  indulged  in.  The  besieged  had 
learnt  to  gather  hope  from  the  smallest  incidents.  The  disappear- 
ance from  time  to  time  of  the  5-pounder  Krupp,  the  i -pounder 
Ma.xim,  the  9-pounder  quick-firing  Creusot,  which  had  a  trick  of 
making  weekly  excursions  somewhere — caused  them  to  conjecture 
whether  Colonel  Plumer  had  reached  a  point  where  these  pieces 
could  be  made  to  come  in  handy.  The  lOO-pounder  Creusot,  how- 
ever, was  untiring.  It  engaged  only  in  shorter  peregrinations, 
moving  from  one  emplacement  to  another  by  way  of  variety,  and 
keeping  up  a  system  of  torture  which  acted  badly  on  the  nerves  of 
the  unhappy  persons  who  were  honoured  with  its  attentions. 

The  following  t(degram,  forwarded  by  runner  from  the  Mayor 
of  Mafeking  (Mr.  Whiteley),  was  addres.sed  to  Queen  \icioria  : 
"  Mafeking  ui^on  the  hundredth  day  of  siege  sends  loyal  devo- 
tion to  your  Majest)',  and  assurance  of  continued  resolve  to 
maintain  your  Majesty's  supremacy  in  this  town."  The  splendid 
little  garrison  had  indeed  a  right  to  be  proud  of  itself  for 
having  for  so  long  a  period  held  at  bay  a  puissant  and  spiteful 
foe.  It  had  fought,  it  had  schemed,  it  had  set  its  wits  against  the 
wits  of  Cronje  and  his  successors,  and  delied  them  magniticenti) . 
"  No  surrender"  was  its  motto,  and  the  reply  from  the  enemy  was 
stamped  on  every  house  of  this  minute  town — so  minute  lliai  it  could 
have  been  "stowed  within  th(;  railings  of  St.  James'  Bark" — and 
scribbled  in  large  black  defacing  lines  wherever  shot  and  shell 
could  penetrate.  Some  idea  of  life's  daily  accompaniment  ol 
artillery  may  be  arriv(,-d  at  by  reading  a  description  of  his  experi- 
ences   recounted    by    Mr.    Neilly   of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.       He 
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said  : — "  When  the  enemy's  artillery  began  to  send  us  the  heavy 
ration,  those  who  knew  most  about  the  power  of  modern  long- 
range  high-velocity  arms  dreaded  most  the  consequences.  At  the 
advice  of  our  commander-in-chief,  we  went  to  earth,  some  into  dug- 
outs, I,  with  others,  into  the  wine-cellar  of  the  hotel,  which  I 
consider  was  the  most  comfortable  and  luxurious  place  in  the  town. 
After  breakfast  a  twelve-pounder  on  the  heights  went  'Boom!' 
Where  had  the  shell  gone?  Had  it  struck  a  house  .'^  Had  the 
building  collapsed  ?  Would  the  town  be  flattened  and  set  on  fire 
when  the  whole  battery  came  into  action  ?  \\g  speculated  so  until 
the  second  boom  sounded,  and  the  third  quickly  followed.  Himmel ! 
We  had  got  it,  and  what  a  crash  it  was  !  Something  had  given 
way,  and  ddbris  and  shrapnel  scattered  like  a  hailstorm  across  the 
dining-room  floor  overhead.  While  some  calmed  the  ladies,  others 
of  us  doubled  up  through  the  trapdoor,  slid  the  panel  that  divides 
the  bar  from  the  dining-room,  and  looked  in.  The  dense  smoke  of 
the  bursting  charge  filled  the  place,  but  there  was  nothing  to  indi- 
cate that  anything  was  aflame.  When  the  air  cleared  slightly  we 
entered,  to  find  the  floor  and  tables  littered  with  brick-dust  and 
scrap  iron  ;  but  the  area  of  destruction  was  confined  to  the  brick- 
work at  the  side  of  the  window.  Nothing  was  stirred  upon  the 
tables,  which  were  laid  for  luncheon.  That  was  enough.  I-Iad  the 
house  been  built  of  good  tough  English  brick,  its  tlank  would  have 
probably  collapsed  ;  the  rottenness  of  the  walls  had  saved  them  ;  the 
rottenness  of  all  the  houses  would  bring  about  comparative  safety  to 
the  town.  Solids  struck  by  shell  add  to  the  destruction  wrought  by 
the  projectile  through  flying  splinters  ;  but  there  is  no  use  in  trying 
to  batter  sand  stuck  together  with  water.  The  concussion  sends  off 
the  detonator,  the  burst  makes  a  hole  in  the  wall,  and  the  further 
results  are  an  untidied  room  and  a  bad  fright  to  anybody  who  may 
be  in  it." 

The  writer,  like  the  rest  of  the  plucky  crew,  talked  airily  of  the 
ordeal  that  all  passed  through,  without  a  single  boast  of  the  splendid 
effect  of  the  garrison's  doughty  resistance  to  the  enemy  in  the  early 
phases  of  the  war. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  exaggerate  the  full  importance  of  this 
magnificent  defence  at  that  time.  As  an  object-lesson  in  British 
pluck,  and  the  marvellous  celerity  with  which  peace-loving  citizens 
may  become  glorious  fighters,  the  defence  as  a  whole  stands  without 
parallel.  But  from,  a  political  point  of  view  the  initial  stoutness  of 
the  resistance  was  a  coup  which  had  far-reaching  results. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  at  the  outset  of  the  war  a  con- 
spiracy was  on  foot  between  the  Cape  Dutch  and  the  Federals, 
and  that  the  capture  of  certain  towns  was  to  be  taken  as  a 
signal  for  the  joining  of  the  allies  to  drive  the   British  from   South 
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Africa.  It  was  thought  that  tlie  apparently  insignificant  village 
of  Mafeking  would  be  among  the  first  to  fall,  and  the  conspira- 
tors congratulated  themselves  that  once  the  place  went  under,  the 
door  to  Rhodesia  would  fiy  open.  The  gallant  Cronje,  with  nothing 
better  to  occupy  him,  could  have  worked  his  way  north,  attacked 
Colonel  Plumer  and  his  small  force,  and  without  doubt  defeated 
them.  He  would  then  have  proceeded  on  a  triumphal  march. 
Having  intimidated  the  natives,  who  invariably  back  the  man  with 
the  visible  biceps,  and  having  armed  the  Matabele  and  Mashonas, 
he  would  have  conipletely  swept  and  devastated  the  fair  country  of 
the  Colossus  before  our  troops  could  have  had  time  to  save  it  from 
ruin.  How  far  the  ruin  would  have  spread  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
Like  dynamite,  it  would  have  struck  upwards  and  downwards, 
north  and  south.  The  capture  of  Mafeking  would  have  unhinged 
the  native  population  there,  and  forced  them  to  side  with  the 
Boers  ;  and  once  the  natives  got  under  arms  the  situation  would 
have  become  so  complicated  that  it  might  have  taken  years  to 
unravel,  if  indeed  the  Government  had  the  patience  to  unravel 
it  at  all. 

Then  disaffection  would  have  spread  rapidly,  even  to  Table  Bay. 
Had  Cronje  at  the  outset  not  been  kept  tied  to  the  place,  occupied 
in  trying  to  crack  the  nut  which  he  eventually  found  too  hard  for 
his  own  teeth  and  for  the  sledge-hammer  weapons  of  his  mercenaries, 
he  would  have  gone  on  from  town  to  town  gathering  uj:)  adherents 
as  he  went,  and  causing  intimidation  of  such  a  kind  that  even  the 
loyally  disposed  would  in  sheer  self-defence  have  thrown  in  their  lot 
with  him. 
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AT  POPLAR  GROVE 

BEFORE  going  on,  it  must  be  noted  that  on  the  19th  Lord 
Roberts  had  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  Burghers  of  the 
Free  State  in  English  and  Dutch.  He  said  that  the 
British  having  entered  the  Free  State,  he  felt  it  his  duty 
to  make  known  the  cause,  and  to  do  his  utmost  to  end  the 
war.  Should  the  Free  Staters  continue  fighting,  they  would  do  so 
in  full  knowledge  of  their  responsibility  for  the  lives  lost  in  the 
campaign.  Before  the  war,  the  Imperial  Government  desired  the 
friendship  of  the  Free  State,  and  solemnly  assured  President  Steyn 
that  if  he  remained  neutral  the  Free  State  territory  would  not  be 
invaded  and  its  independence  would  be  respected.  Nevertheless, 
the  Free  Staters  had  wantonly  and  unjustifiably  invaded  British 
territory,  though  the  Imperial  Government  believed  that  the  Free 
State  Government  was  wholly  responsible,  under  mischievous  outside 
influence,  for  this  invasion. 

The  Imperial  Government  bore  the  people  no  ill-will,  and  was 
anxious  to  preserve  them  from  the  evils  which  the  action  of  their 
Government  had  caused.  Lord  Roberts  warned  the  Burghers  to 
desist  from  further  hostilities,  and  he  undertook  that  Burghers  so 
desisting  should  not  suffer  in  their  persons  or  property.  Requisitions 
of  food,  forage,  fuel,  and  shelter  must  be  complied  with.  Everything 
would  be  paid  for  on  the  spot,  and  if  supplies  were  refused  they 
would  be  taken,  a  receipt  being  given.  Should  the  inhabitants  con- 
sider that  they  had  been  unjustly  treated,  and  should  their  complaint 
on  inquiry  be  substantiated,  redress  would  be  given.  In  conclusion, 
Lord  Roberts  stated  that  British  soldiers  were  prohibited  from 
entering  houses  or  molesting  the  civil  population. 

By  the  terms  of  this  proclamation  it  was  necessary  to  abide, 
though,  by  degrees,  as  will  be  seen,  it  began  to  be  discovered  that 
generous  concessions  made  to  our  enemies  were  misinterpreted  and 
taken  advantage  of  in  ways  which  tended  to  prolong  the  war. 

Lords  Roberts  and  Kitchener  paid  a  flying  visit  to  Kimberley 
on  the  1st  of  March,  and  attended  a  crowded  meeting  in  the  Town 
Hall.  Lord  Roberts,  with  his  usual  grace,  dwelt  on  the  courage, 
endurance,  and  heroism  exhibited  by  the  troops  and  residents,  not 
only  in  Kimberley,  but  in  the  other  besieged  towns. 

Cronje's  fate  being  sealed,  the  Field-Marshal  shifted  his  head- 
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quarters  to  Osfontein,  seven  miles  up  the  Mocklcr  from  Paardeberor. 
Near  here  it  w.is  rumoured  that  such  Hoers  as  had  failed  to  come  to 
the  succour  of  Cronje  had  llocked.  These,  numbering  some  10,000, 
had  leathered  at  the  summons  of  their  chief  Irom  the  regions  round 
Stormberg^,  Colesberg,  and  Ladysmith,  and  were  now  busily  en- 
trenching^ a  position  some  fifteen  miles  lonij^.  Of  this  the  Hanks 
rested  on  kopjes  to  the  south  of  the  riwr  on  a  L;roup  called  Seven 
Sisters,  and  to  the  north  across  the  river  on  a  llat-topj)ed  kopji;. 
behind  which  were  further  fortified  kopjes,  formin;^'  a  formidable 
position  at  Poplar  Grove,  a  place  so  called  because  of  a  sparse  dis- 
play of  poplar  and  Australian  i4"um-trees  in  the  vicinity. 

At  this  time  the  two  Presidents  of  the  Republics,  fmdiny;  thing^s 
getting  too  hot  to  be  comfortable,  made  magnanimous  proposals 
for  peace.      The  following  is  the  text  of  their  despatch. 

"  Bloemfontein,  J/an/i  5,  190a 

*'  The  blood  and  the  tears  of  the  thousands  wlio  have  suffered  by  this  war, 
and  the  prospect  of  all  the  moral  and  economic  ruin  witli  which  South  Africa 
is  now  threatened,  make  it  necessary  for  both  belligerents  to  ask  themselves 
dispassionate!}',  and  as  in  the  sight  of  the  Triune  God,  for  what  they  are 
fighting,  and  whether  the  aim  of  each  justifies  all  this  appalling  misery  and 
devastation. 

"  With  this  object,  and  in  view  of  the  assertions  of  various  British  states- 
men, to  the  effect  that  this  war  was  begun  and  is  being  carried  on  with  the 
set  purpose  of  undermining  Iler  Majesty's  authority  in  South  Africa,  and  of 
setting  up  an  Administration  over  all  South  Africa  independent  of  Ilcr  Majesty's 
Government,  \vc  consider  it  our  duty  solemnly  to  declare  that  this  war  was 
undertaken  solely  as  a  defensive  measure  to  safeguard  the  threatened  indepen- 
dence of  the  South  African  Republic,  and  is  only  continued  in  order  to  secure 
and  safeguard  the  incontestable  independence  of  both  Republics  as  sovereign 
international  States,  and  to  obtain  the  assurance  that  those  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects  who  have  taken  part  with  us  in  this  war  shall  suffer  no  harm  whatso- 
ever in  person  or  property. 

"On  these  conditions,  b  on  these  conditions  alone,  are  we  now,  as  in  the 
past,  desirous  of  seeing  peace  re-established  in  South  Africa,  and  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  evils  now  reigning  over  South  Africa  ;  while,  if  I  ler  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment is  determined  to  destroy  the  independence  of  the  Republics,  there  is 
nothing  left  to  us  and  to  our  people  but  to  persevere  to  the  end  in  the  course 
already  begun,  in  spite  of  the  overwhelming  pre-eminence  of  the  P^ritish  Empire, 
confident  that  that  God  who  lighted  the  unextinguishable  fire  of  the  love  of 
freedom  in  the  hearts  of  ourselves  and  of  our  fathers  will  not  forsake  us,  but 
will  accomplish  His  work  in  us  and  in  our  descendants. 

"  We  hesitated  to  make  this  declaration  earlier  to  your  Excellency,  as  we 
feared  that  as  long  as  the  advantage  was  always  on  our  side,  and  as  long  as  our 
forces  held  defensive  positions  far  in  Her  Majesty's  Colonics,  such  a  declaration 
might  hurt  the  feelings  of  honour  of  the  British  people  ;  but  now  that  the 
prestige  of  the  British  Empire  may  be  considered  to  be  assured  by  the  capture 
of  one  of  our  forces  by  Her  Majesty's  troops,  and  that  we  are  thereby  forced  to 
evacuate  other  positions  which  our  forces  had  occupied,  that  difficulty  is  over, 
and  we  can  no  longer  hesitate  clearly  to  inform  your  Government  and  people,  in 
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the  sight  of  the  whole  civilised  world,  why  we  are  fighting,  and  on  w^hat  condi- 
tions we  are  ready  to  restore  peace." 

The  answer  to  this  effusion,  addressed  by  Lord  Salisbury  on 
behalf  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  the  Presidents,  ran  : — 

"FoREKiN  Office,  March  ii,  1900. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  your  Honours'  telegram,  dated  March  5, 
from  Bloemfontcin,  of  which  the  purport  is  principally  to  demand  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  shall  recognise  the  'incontestable  independence'  of  the 
South  African  Republic  and  Orange  Free  State  as  '  sovereign  international 
States,'  and  to  offer,  on  those  terms,  to  bring  the  war  to  a  conclusion. 

"  In  the  beginning  of  October  last,  peace  existed  between  Her  Majesty  and 
the  two  Republics  under  the  Conventions  which  then  were  in  existence.  A 
discussion  had  been  proceeding  for  some  months  between  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment and  the  South  African  Republic,  of  which  the  object  was  to  obtain  redress 
for  certain  very  serious  grievances  under  which  British  residents  in  the  South 
African  Republic  were  suffering.  In  the  course  of  these  negotiations,  the  South 
African  Republic  had,  to  the  knowledge  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  made 
considerable  armaments,  and  the  latter  had,  consequently,  taken  steps  to  provide 
corresponding  reinforcements  to  the  British  garrisons  of  Cape  Town  and  Natal. 
No  infringement  of  the  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Conventions  had,  up  to  that 
point,  taken  place  on  the  British  side.  Suddenly,  at  two  days'  notice,  the  South 
.African  Republic,  after  issuing  an  insulting  ultimatum,  declared  w^ar  upon  Her 
Majesty;  and  the  Orange  Free  State,  with  whom  there  had  not  even  been  any 
discussion,  took  a  similar  step.  Her  Majest3''s  dominions  were  immediately 
invaded  by  the  two  Republics,  siege  was  laid  to  three  towns  within  the  British 
frontier,  a  large  portion  of  the  two  Colonies  was  overrun,  with  great  destruction 
to  propert}'  and  life,  and  the  Republics  claimed  to  treat  the  inhabitants  of  ex- 
tensive portions  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions  as  if  those  dominions  had  been 
annexed  to  one  or  other  of  them.  In  anticipation  of  these  operations  the  South 
African  Republic  had  been  accumulating  for  many  years  past  military  stores  on 
an  enormous  scale,  which,  by  their  character,  could  onh'  have  been  intended  for 
use  against  Great  Britain. 

"  Your  Honours  make  some  observations  of  a  negative  character  upon  the 
object  with  which  these  preparations  were  made.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary 
to  discuss  the  questions  you  have  raised.  But  the  result  of  these  preparations, 
carried  on  with  great  secrecy,  has  been  that  the  British  Empire  has  been  com- 
pelled to  confront  an  invasion  which  has  entailed  upon  the  Empire  a  costly  war 
and  the  loss  of  thousands  of  precious  lives.  This  great  calamity  has  been  the 
penalty  which  Great  Britain  has  suffered  for  having  in  recent  years  acquiesced 
in  the  existence  of  the  two  Republics. 

''  In  view  of  the  use  to  which  the  two  Republics  have  put  the  position  which 
was  given  to  them,  and  the  calamities  which  their  unprovoked  attack  has  in- 
flicted upon  HerMajesty's  dominions.  Her  Majesty's  Government  can  only  answer 
your  Honours'  telegram  by  saying  that  they  are  not  prepared  to  assent  to  the 
independence  either  of  the  South  African  Republic  or  of  the  Orange  Free  State." 

To  return  to  Osfontein.  There  was  now  a  short  and  much- 
needed  interval  of  repose,  in  which  men  and  horses  tried  to  recu- 
perate. It  was,  however,  necessary  for  the  cavalry  to  be  continually 
scouring  the  country  to  ascertain  the  whereabouts  of  the  enemy. 
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On  the  6th  ci"  March  Lord  Roberts  welcomed  ihr  C\\lon 
Mounted  Infantry,  and  sent  the  following;  telejTrani  in  Sir  West 
Ridecwav,  Governor  of  Cevlon  : — "1  have  just  ridden  oui  lo  meet 
Ceylon  Mounted  Infantry,  and  welcome  them  to  this  forc^-.  IIun 
look  most  workmanlike,  and  are  a  valuable  addition  to  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen's  army  in  South  Africa."  These  troops  were  in  excellent 
condition,  so  also  were  their  handy  Inirma  jxtnies,  smart,  knowing", 
and  game  little  beasts,  warranted  to  turn  on  a  sixpence  and  stand 
any  amount  of  wear  and  tear. 

On  the  same  day  the  Colonials  hatl  a  smart  sei-tD  willi  the 
Dutchmen,  who  were  endeavouring-  to  locate  ihemseKes  in  the 
vicinity,  and  the  New  Zealanders  and  Australians  made  themselves 
more  than  a  match  for  the  Hoers.  losinij  themselves  onlv  six  wounded, 
while  they  put  ten  of  the  enemy  out  of  action.  The  rest  of  the  gang 
disaj)})eared,  on  the  principle  ol'  those  who  fig^ht  and  run  away  live 
to  fig'ht  an(Hher  da\-.  In  fact,  they  nioNcd  to  some  stroiv^  eminences 
that  commanded  either  side  of  the  river,  the  centre  of  the  position 
being  at  Poplar  Gn^ve  T'arm.  Here  the  T'ederals  thought  to 
embarrass  the  British  advance,  but  Lord  Roberts  decided  to  un- 
deceivi!  them.  The  r^ield-Marslial's  plan  was  now  to  turn  their 
left  tlank  with  the  cavalry  division,  and  then  to  meet  their  line  of 
defence  witii  the  infanirv  (.livisions,  and  thus  enclose  them  as  Cronje 
had  been  enclosed. 

Accordingly  the  troops  got  themselves  into  l)attle  array.  rhe 
Naval  Brigade  brought  their  4.7  guns  four  miles  north-east  ot 
Osfontcin,  while  the  cavalry  prepared  to  turn  the  Boer  lelt,  and 
started  before  daybreak  of  the-  7th  to  acctnnplish  this  feat.  On  the 
north  bank  was  left  the  Ninth  l)i\ision  with  some  handy  Colonials 
and  guns.  Moving  to  the  east  were  the  Sixth  and  Sexcnth  I)i\i- 
sions,  with  the  Guards  Brigade  in  the  centre. 

The  dawn  grew.  The  Boers  in  the  golden  ra)s  ol  morning 
were  disclosed  massed  in  the  far  front,  and  later  was  seen  the 
glorious  mass  of  French's  cavalry  sweej)ing  south — a  martial  broom 
which  the  Boers  began  to  know  meant  business. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  music  of  b.ittle  startctl,  the  Naval  guns  on 
one  side  and  the  batteries  of  General  I'rench  on  the  other.  Lyddite 
and  shrapnel  bounced  and  spluttered  over  all  the  small  kopjes  wherein 
the  Dutchmen  had  made  a  lodgment.  It  was  sufficient.  The  Boer 
guns  spat  impotently— the  puling  cry  of  dismay — then,  knowingly, 
the  Federals  made  preparations  for  a  stampede.  They  saw  in  the 
distance  the  Sixth  Division  advancing,  the  Colonials  cleaving  the 
columns  of  dust,  the  Highland  Brigade  coming  on  and  on,  their  dark 
kilts  cutting  a  thin  line  across  the  atmosphere — they  saw  enough  ! 
To  east  they  (lew,  speeding  towards  Bloemfontcin  guns,  waggons, 
horsemen — as  arrows  from  the  bow,  and  leaving  behind  them  their 
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wcll-constructi.'d  trenches,  ihcir  aninumition,  tents,  and  supplies. 
After  them  went  the  Cohjnials  and  City  Imperial  Volunteers,  all  keen 
sportsmen,  exhilarated  with  the  heat  of  the  chase,  but  the  Boers  were 
uncatchable.  No  one  has  yet  beaten  them  in  the  art  (A  running-  away. 
Nevertiieless,  Lord  Roberts  was  left  in  undisturbed  possession  of 
Poplar  Grove.  In  the  early  afternoon  the  Boers  certainly  endea- 
voured to  make  one  futile,  feeble  stand,  but  their  effort  was  unavailing, 
and  by  sunset  they  were  careering  into  space,  while  the  cavalry 
vainly  endeavoured  t(j  hem  them  in.  Horse-tlesh  had  come  to  the 
end  of  its  tether  ;  poor  food  and  much  galloping  had  reduced  the 
noble  steeds  to  helpless  wrecks,  and  unfortunately  the  manoeuvres 
of  Paardeberg  could  not  be  repeated.  Curiously  enough,  though  no 
Boers  were  caught,  the  military  net  was  full  of  strange  fish,  a 
Russian,  a  Hollander,  a  German  all  being  left  in  the  lurch.  It  was 
a  humorous  episode.  While  the  Boers  were  making  off  as  fast  as  legs 
— the  mounts  of  some  had  been  shot — and  horses  could  carry  them, 
a  dilapidated  country  cart,  surmounted  by  a  red  Hag,  was  seen  to  be 
approaching.  From  this  cart  presently  emerged  several  forlorn  per- 
sonages, looking  very  sorry  for  themselves  indeed.  They  accounted 
for  their  plight  by  saying  that  while  the  final  fight  was  taking  place 
their  mule-waggon  had  broken  down.  The  mules  heaving  been 
unloosed,  promptly  stampeded,  and  left  them  between  two  fires,  that 
of  the  Boers  (to  whom  they  were  attached)  and  the  British.  The 
name  of  one  foreigner,  in  dark  blue  uniform,  was  Colonel  Prince 
Gourko,  of  the  Russian  army  ;  the  other,  attired  in  plain  clothes, 
was  Lieutenant  Thomson,  of  the  Netherlands  (Military  Attache  of 
the  Boers).  With  them  was  a  German  servant  in  attendance  on  the 
Russian  prince.  Finding  themselves  in  an  uncomfortable  quandary, 
one  from  which  there  was  no  escape,  they  decided  to  join  the  British. 
They  were  introduced  to  Lord  Kitchener,  and  thereupon  presented 
to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  who  received  them  with  his  usual 
courtesy. 

Lord  Roberts,  telegraphing  home  in  the  afternoon,  thus  described 
the  day's  work  : — 

"OSFONTEIX,  March  7  (4.30  P.M.). 

"  March  7. — Our  operations  to-day  promise  to  be  a  great  success. 

"  The  enemy  occupied  a  position  four  miles  north  and  eleven  miles  south 
of  Modder  River. 

"I  placed  Colvile's  division  on  north  bank;  Kelly-Kenny's  and  Tucker's, 
with  cavalry  division,  on  south  bank. 

"The  cavalry  division  succeeded  in  turning  the  left  flank,  opening  the  road 
for  6th  Division,  which  is  advancing  without  having  been  obliged  to  fire  a  shot 
up  to  present  time  (twelve  noon). 

"  Enemy  are  in  full  retreat  toward  north  and  east,  being  closely  followed 
by  cavalry,  horse-artillery,  and  mounted  infantry,  while  the  7th  (Tucker's)  and 
9th  (Colvile's)  divisions,  and  Guards  Brigade,  under  Pole-Carew,  are  making 
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their  way  across  the  river  at  Poplar's  Drift,  where  I  propose  to  place  my  head- 
quarters this  evening." 

Later  on  the  Conimandcr-in-Chicf  wirctl  from  the  said  head- 
quarters : — 

"Poi'l.AK  (ikOVi:,  March  7  (7.55  I'.M.). 

*■  We  have  had  a  very  successful  day  and  completely  routed  tlie  enemy, 
who  are  in  full  retreat. 

"The  position  they  occupied  was  extremely  strong,  ami  cunningly  arranged 
with  a  second  line  of  entrenchments,  which  would  have  caused  us  hcav}'  loss 
had  a  direct  attack  been  made. 

'*  The  turning  movement  was  necessarily  witlc  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  and  the  cavalry  and  horse-artillery  horses  arc  much  done  up. 

"The  fighting  was  practically  confined  to  the  cavahy  division,  which,  as 
usual,  did  exceedingly  well,  and  French  reports  that  the  horse-artillery  batteries 
did  a  great  deal  of  execution  amongst  the  enemy. 

"  Our  casualties  number  about  fifty. 

"I  regret  to  say  that  Lieutenant  Keswick,  12th  Lancers,  was  killed,  and 
Lieutenant  Bailey,  of  the  same  regiment,  severely  wounded.  Lieutenant  Dc 
Crespigny,  2nd  Life  Guards,  also  severely  wounded." 

ThouL^h  the  state  of  the  cavalry  was  deplorable,  It  was  thanks  to 
the  splendid  e.xecution  of  General  French  that  the  Boers  showed  so 
little  fiLjht.  and  there  were  .so  few  casualties.  The  enemy  saw  the 
cavalry  menacini;  their  line  of  retreat,  and  pelted  off  from  kopje  to 
kopje,  now  and  then  sniping  at  the  leading  squadrons,  and  occa- 
sionally plumping  a  shell  or  two  into  the  British  midst.  With 
the  Dutchmen,  Presidents  Steyn  and  Kruger  were  said  to  be,  and 
these  worthies  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  rally  the  forces,  but  with- 
out success.  Some  say  they  even  shed  tears  to  encourage  their 
countrymen,  which  tears  had  evidently  a  damping  effect,  for  the 
Boers — some  14,000  of  them — retreated  all  the  faster.  They  were 
absolutely  demoralised  by  Lord  Roberts'  tactics,  and  felt  seriously 
injured  that  the  trenches  which  had  been  prepared  against  a  frontal 
attack  should  have  been  ignored.  They  had  been  so  accustomed  to 
be  attacked  in  front  that  they  began  to  look  upon  the  Commander- 
in-Chiefs  "  roundabout  way  of  doing  things  "  as  distinctly  unfair. 
They  took  them.selves  off,  and  when  General  PVench,  who  advanced 
ten  miles  ahead  of  the  main  body,  scoured  the  front,  \\v.  rej)orted 
that  not  a  Boer  was  to  be  seen.  A  vast  amount  of  ammunition 
was  left  behind,  and  this,  including  scleral  boxes  of  explosive  bullets, 
labelled  "  Manufactured  for  the  Piritish  Government,''  was  promptly 
destroyed. 

Good  news  now  arrivetl.  The  .A  and  P)  scjuadrons  of  Kitchener's 
Horse,  reported  missing,  suddenly  returned  to  camp  at  Paardeberg. 
They,  with  E  squadron,  were  cut  off  on  the  i^;tli  of  Icbruary,  and 
given  up  for  lost.  Though  V.  scjuadron  was  captured  by  the  enemy, 
A  and    B   squadrons  succeeded  in   escaj)i ng,  and,   after  losing  their 
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hearings  on  the  veldt,  and  enduring"  three  weeks'  somewhat  unpleasant 
experiences,  found  their  way  into  safety. 

Quantities  of  the  Transvaalers  disbanded  and  returned  to  their 
farms.  In  other  quarters,  too,  prog'ress  was  announced  General 
Gatacre  occupied  liuri^hersdorp  and  General  Clements  had  reached 
Norval's  Pont,  and  thus  the  s])oradic  rebellion  in  Cape  Colony  was 
slowly  beginning  to  die  out. 

The  army  advanced  and  formed  a  fresh  camp  beyond  Poplar 
Grove,  where  on  the  Sth  and  9th  more  of  the  troops  concentrated. 
The  force  was  now  moving  through  a  fme  grassy  country,  made 
additionally  green  and  refreshing  by  plentiful  rains,  and  the  horses 
were  improving  in  condition  and  spirits,  while  the  men  were  in 
llrst-rate  fettle. 

On  the  loth  of  March  the  army  proceeded  onwards.  By  this 
time  the  Boers  had  posted  themselves  on  the  kopjes  eight  miles 
south  of  Abraham's  Drift.  It  was  imagined  that  they  would  be  able 
to  offer  little  resistance  to  the  advancing  force,  but  they,  however, 
made  a  very  determined  stand. 

THE  FIGHT  AT  DRIEFONTEIN 

On  leaving  Poplar  Grove,  Lord  Roberts'  force,  rearranged  and 
divided  into  three,  advanced  on  Bloemfontein  via  Driefontein,  a  place 
about  six  miles  south-west  of  Abraham's  Kraal  and  some  forty  miles 
from  the  capital  of  the  Free  State.  Along  the  Petrusberg  Road, 
to  the  right,  moved  General  l\icker's  division,  with  the  Gordons 
and  a  cavalry  brigade.  The  central  column,  composed  of  General 
Colvile's  division,  the  Guards  Brigade  (General  Pole-Carew),  and 
Colonel  Broadwood's  brigade  of  cavalry,  accompanied  Lord  Roberts, 
while  on  the  left,  advancing  along  the  Modder  River,  was  General 
P>ench  with  Colonel  Porter's  cavalry  brigade  and  General  Kelly- 
Kenny's  division.  The  ranks  had  been  filled  up  by  detachments 
from  tlie  Modder  and  Kimberley,  which  latter  place  had  been  con- 
verted into  the  advanced  depot.  Among  the  additional  troops  were 
the  Ceylon  Mounted  Rilles,  a  soldierly  lot  and  much  admired  by 
those  who  saw  them.  At  10  a.m.  the  brigade  of  cavalry  under 
Colonel  Broadwood,  which  was  marchincr  in  advance  of  the  central 
column,  came  in  touch  with  the  enemy.  Their  position  was  a  strong 
one.  an  open,  crescent-shaped  group  of  kopjes,  with  the  centre  a 
plateau,  dropping  on  all  sides  to  tlat  ground.  At  the  extreme  end 
of  the  semicircle  (on  the  crescent  at  the  north-east)  was  posted  a 
formidable  gun.  and  this  weapon,  perched  on  a  commanding  kopje 
at  Abraham's  Kraal,  protected  the  position  from  advance  from  the 
north-west.  It  also  provided  the  Republicans  with  a  loophole  for 
escape.       Colonel   Broadwood  had  no  sooner  discovered  the  enemy 
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in  his  snakc-shapctl  iirray  oi'  kopjes  than  lie  commenced  to  shell 
him  and  drive  him  forth  from  the  lower  projections  of  the  position. 
That  done,  he  there  planted  his  mounted  infantry  till  reinforcements 
should  come  to  his  aid. 

On  the  rij^ht  Colonel  Porter  had  now  come  in  c(Mitact  with 
the  foe.  General  French's  orders  were  to  avoid  imbroi^lio  with  the 
enemy  and  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  centre.      On  a  messas^e  being 
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sent  by  Colonel  Porter  in  inform  (u  lur.il  li(  luh  ol  the  j)r(sence  of 
the  Dutchmen,  the  infantry  di\i.si()n  chani^ed  its  course.  They  now 
marched  twenty  miles  to  the  south,  reachini^  the  j)()sition  about  one 
o'clock.  The  march  was  an  achievement.  Twenty  miles  across 
the  blisterincT,  blindint,''  veldt,  as  a  commencement  to  a  ii^litini^^  day 
six  hours  in  leni^ah,  was  a  feat  of  endurance  of  which  the  inlantry 
division  might   well   have  been  proud.      The  change  of  cour.se   had 
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the  effect  of  avoiding  the  necessity  to  attack  Abraham's  Kraal, 
though  at  the  same  time  it  unfortunately  left  open  the  enemy's  line 
of  retreat  to  the  north,  which,  later  on,  he  was  not  slow  to  make  use 
of.  With  tlie  arri\al  of  General  French's  force,  Colonel  Broadwood 
was  free  to  continue  his  movement  to  the  left  of  the  enemy's  posi- 
tion, and  workini;'  round  it,  found  himself  assailed  by  the  9-pounder 
of  the  enemy.  He  nevertheless  pursued  his  course,  gaining 
ground  very  slowly  Init  surely,  and  by  nightfall  the  brigade  of  cavalry 
had  worked  eight  miles  to  the  rear  of  the  Dutchmen's  position. 
This  llankinir  movement,  thoucrh  not  concluded  at  dusk,  resulted  in 
the  e\entual  retirenient  of  the  enemy. 

Meanwhile  in  the  centre  of  the  plateau  hot  fighting  was  taking 
place,  General  Kelly- Kenny's  division  having  made  a  bold  attack 
on  the  north  of  the  stronghold,  whence  the  troops  were  greeted 
from  behind  a  screen  of  boulders  with  a  storm  of  shot  and  shell. 
The  Dutchmen,  safe  and  in\isible,  could  not,  however,  succeed  in 
arresting  the  dogged  advance  of  the  Welsh  Regiment,  who  formed 
the  first  line  of  the  attacking  force.  They  went  on  and  on 
despite  the  fierce  fusillade  of  the  Federals,  their  numbers  growing 
momentarily  thinner,  but  their  nerve  and  perseverance  showing  no 
diminution.  The  Boers,  ingenious  as  ever,  offered  a  skilful  and 
stubborn  resistance,  pouring  a  heavy  enfilading  fire  from  kopjes 
both  east  and  south-west,  while  they  plied  two  12-pounders  with 
intense  vigour. 

From  the  south  now  came  the  artillery,  T  Battery  R. H.A. 
sweeping  the  way  for  the  infantry  advance.  But  they  had  no  easy 
task.  Before  they  could  get  into  action  the  Yickers-Maxim  of  the 
Federals  commenced  its  deadly  activities,  and  while  the  gunners 
were  unlimberino-  killed  first  one  man  then  another,  and  laid 
low  several  horses.  But  the  brave  artillerymen  undauntedly  pur- 
sued their  work,  and  presently,  with  the  loss  of  very  few  minutes, 
exchanged  hearty  greetings  with  the  weapon  which  had  wrought 
such  havoc  among  their  numbers.  At  this  time  U  Battery,  at  the 
north  of  the  Boer  centre,  was  active,  but  later  on.  when  the  76th 
Field  Battery  moved  towards  the  enemy  with  a  view  to  clear- 
ing a  way  for  the  rush  of  the  infantry.  U  Battery  joined  T,  and 
together  they  blazed  away  at  the  ridges  held  by  the  Dutchmen. 
But  throughout  the  whole  period  they  pursued  their  work  under 
showers  which  unceasingly  rained  down  from  the  rifles  of  the  foe. 
Meanwhile  the  W^elsh  Regiment,  supported  by  the  Essex  and 
Gloucesters,  moved  on  and  on  till  they  reached  the  shelter  of  the 
crest  of  the  ridge.  Here,  at  500  yards  range,  a  crackling  concert 
of  musketry  was  heard,  the  Boers  firing  with  great  ferocity  and 
stubbornness,  the  British  with  coolness  and  accuracy.  F'rom  the 
centre  of  the  position  the  Yorks,  supported  by  the  Buffs,  did  mag- 
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nificcnt  work,  and  they,  toi^cther  wiili  the  Essex  Regiment,  later 
on  in  the  afternoon  bcui^an  doggedly  to  ascend  towards  the  stone 
sangars  of  tlic  enemy,  whicli  yet  vomited  forks  of  llame. 

Now  they  crawled  and  now  they  wormed  themselves  along 
through  the  grass,  dripping  with  gore  and  covered  with  sweat,  man)- 
of  their  officers  gone,  comrades  dropping  to  right  and  to  left  of 
them,  while  the  fire  of  the  enemy  continued  lo  r.iiilc  down  in  their 
midst.  Then,  as  the  fusillade  slackened,  they  leapt  up  and  made 
for  the  ridge,  taking  it,  going  over  the  crest  with  glittering  steel 
and  ringing  cheer,  and  finding  not  one  single  Boer  had  awaited 
their  coming.  The  Dutchmen  had  vanished  into  thin  air!  It  was 
a  magnificent  deetl — the  lincst  that  had  been  witnessed  for  a  long- 
time— but  it  was  dearly  paid  for.  The  way  was  paxcd  to  iUoemfon- 
tein,  but  with  the  corpses  of  the  honoured  dead.  The  brunt  of  the 
fighting  fell  on  the  Sixth  Division,  more  particularly  on  the  Welsh 
and  Mssex  Regiments,  the  \iiuh  Division,  with  the  ("luards,  arriv- 
ing too  late  in  the  day  to  take  part  in  the  fight.  A  great  number 
of  officers  were  put  out  of  action — so  many,  indeed,  that  some  of  the 
leading  companies  were  K  d,  and  achnirably  led,  by  their  colour- 
sergeants.  A  characteristic  feature  of  the  engagement  was  the 
Dutchmen's  slim  and  ingenious  mode  of  firing  a  big  gun  from  amid 
a  group  of  red  houses,  each  lloating  a  white  llag,  an  arrangement 
which  served  to  cover  the  retirement  of  the  enemy,  and  on  the  suc- 
cess of  which  he  doubtless  complimented  himself  not  a  little. 

At  dusk  a  splendid  sight  was  visible.  In  the  last  glimmer  of 
day  Lord  Roberts  and  his  staff  entered  the  central  plateau,  followed 
by  degrees  by  all  the  troops — an  imposing  force,  which  evidently 
determined  the  Boers  in  their  resolution  to  make  themselves  scarce. 
This  they  did,  guns  included,  with  really  creditable  and  surjirising 
rapidity.  They  were  much  disheartened  by  defeat,  however,  and 
though  they  had  offered  most  stubborn  resistance,  the  character  of 
their  defence  was  lacking  in  cxidence  of  the  determination  which 
had  hitherto  been  noticeable.  Among  the  mortally  wounded  was 
the  gallant  officer  commanding  the  Royal  Australian  Artillery, 
Colonel  Umphelby.^  The  Boers  lost  oxer  loo,  but  the  list  of  our  own 
killed  and  wounded  was  a  long  one.  Amongst  the  killed  were  : — 
Captain  luistace,  the  Buffs  ;  Lieutenant  Parsons  and  .Second  Lieu- 
tenant Coddington,  Lssex  Regiment;   Captain  I  .nmax,  Welsh  Regi- 

'  Lieutcn.int-Cnloncl  C.  E.  E.  Umphclby,  who  died  of  llic  wounds  wliic  h  lie  icccivrd 
durin^f  the  fij,'ht,  was  forty-six  years  of  a},'c.  He  rominandcd  the  Victorian  portion  of  the 
Koyal  Austrahan  Regiment  of  Artilkry.  He  joined  the  \'irtf)rian  Mihtia  C.arrison  Artilleiy 
in  1884,  and  in  the  followinj,'  year  was  appointed  lieutenant  in  tlie  Permanent  .Artillery.  He 
was  promoted  to  be  captain  in  1888,  major  in  1801,  and  lieutenant-colonel  in  1897.  .Sent 
to  England  by  the  Victorian  Government  in  l88i,  lie  passed  throuKh  various  artillery 
courses,  including,'  llie  lonjj  course  at  JShoeburyness.  I.icntenant-Colonel  I'mphelby  was 
attached  to  the  staff  of  Major-Gcneral  M.  Clarke  at  /Mdershot  from  June  to  August  1890. 
Sec  vol.  iii.,  "  Victoria." 
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ment ;  Mr.  McKartic,  a  retired  Indian  civilian  attached  to  Kitchener's 
Horse.  Wounded — Colonel  Hickson,  the  Buffs,  Lieutenant  Ronald, 
the  Buffs  ;  Captain  Jordan,  Gloucesters  ;  Second  Lieutenant  Tork- 
ington,  Welsh  Regiment ;  Second  Lieutenant  Pope,  Welsh  Regi- 
ment ;  Second  Lieutenant  Wimberley,  Welsh  Regiment  ;  Captain 
Broadmead,  Essex  Regiment  ;  Lieutenant  De\'enish,  Royal  Field 
Artillery  ;  Major  W^aite,  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  ;  Lieutenant 
Berne,  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  ;  Colonel  Umphelby,  Royal 
Australian  Artillery  (since  dead)  ;  Lieutenant  C.  Berkeley  and  Second 
Lieutenant  Lloyd,  Welsh  Regiment;  Second  Lieutenant  G.  H. 
Raleigh,  Essex  Regiment. 

The  Australians  came  in  for  a  heavy  share  of  the  fighting.  The 
ist  Australian  Horse,  brigaded  with  the  Scots  Greys,  were  fiercely 
fired  on  by  the  enemy  as  they  advanced  to  within  800  yards  of  the 
wide  bend  of  kopjes.  The  New  South  Wales  Mounted  Infantry, 
under  Colonel  Knight,  and  the  Mounted  Rifles,  under  Captain  Antill, 
engaged  in  animated  pursuit  of  the  enemy  as  they  fled  towards  the 
north,  their  fleet  horses  showing  a  marked  contrast  in  condition  to 
the  jaded  steeds  of  the  English  cavalry. 

Lord  Roberts  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  brilliant  work 
performed  by  the  Welsh  Regiment  in  the  storming  of  Alexander 
Kopje,  a  feat  in  which  they  displayed  consummate  skill  as  well  as 
amazing  pluck.  Some  heroic  actions  took  place  during  the  day, 
particularly  in  connection  with  the  supply  of  ammunition,  which  ran 
short  owing  to  the  necessity  of  relieving  the  infantry  for  their  heavy 
march,  of  fifty  rounds  apiece.  Some  dastardly  ones  were  also  prac- 
tised by  the  Boers,  who,  finding  themselves  in  a  perilous  situation, 
the  artillery  in  front  and  a  squadron  of  mounted  infantry  hovering 
on  their  flank,  hoisted  a  white  flag  and  threw  up  their  hands  in  token 
of  surrender.  Naturally  the  British  accepted  the  sign,  and,  while  they 
were  approaching  the  Dutchmen,  some  others  of  their  number 
hastened  to  pour  a  volley  into  the  British  ranks.  Lord  Roberts 
himself  having  been  a  witness  of  this  treacherous  act,  remonstrated 
with  the  Boer  leaders,  and  ordered  that  in  future  if  such  action 
were  repeated  the  white  flag  should  be  utterly  disregarded.  The 
following  protest  was  made  by  the  Commander-in-Chief: — 

"  To  their  Honours  the  State  Presidents  of  the  Orange  Free  State  and 
South  African  Republic. 

"Another  instance  having  occurred  of  a  gross  abuse  of  the  white  flag,  and 
of  the  signal  of  holding  up  the  hands  in  token  of  surrender,  it  is  ni}-  duty  to 
inform  3'our  Honours  that  if  sucli  abuse  occurs  again,  I  shail  most  reluctantly  be 
compelled  to  order  my  troops  to  disregard  the  white  flag  entirely. 

"The  instance  occurred  on  the  kopje  east  of  Dricfontein  Farm  yesterday 
evening,  and  was  witnessed  by  several  of  my  own  staff-officers  as  well  as  by 
myself,  and  resulted  in  the  wounding  of  several  of  my  officers  and  men. 

"A    large    quantit}'    of    explosive    bullets    of    three    different    kinds    was 
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found  in  Cronje  s  iaagcr,  and  after  cvciy  engagement  with  your  Ilcinoiirs' 
troops. 

"  Such  breaches  of  tlic  recognised  usages  of  war  and  of  tlic  Geneva  Ci^nvcn- 
tion  are  a  (Usgrace  to  any  civilised  Tower. 

"A  copy  of  this  telegram  lias  been  sent  to  my  Government,  with  a  ic(|uest 
that  it  may  be  communicated  to  all  neutral  Powers." 

I  hj  Hocrs  had  now  ciuirelv  disappcarctl.  It  was  nevertheless 
hinted  that  they  niiij^lit  be  collectinij^  in  some  new  and  unexpected 
region.  Tlie  c«>hinin.  liowever,  resumed  its  vielorioiis  march,  pro- 
ceedin^j;^  twelve  miles  without  coming  upon  the  enemy.  I  Ik;  beating 
of  yesterday  had  produced  a  good  effect,  for  the  Dutchmen  kept 
their  distance,  though  in  the  kopjes  all  along  the  direct  road  to 
Bloemfontein,  which  lay  due  east,  they  were  said  to  be  swarming. 
It  was  also  reported  that  Transvaalers  and  Free  Staters  had  fallen 
out.  and  that  the  former,  muler  joubert,  were  determined  to  make  a 
stand  behind  a  magnificent  entrenchment  that  they  had  built.  The 
advance  was  supposed  to  come  from  the  west,  and  consecjuently  the 
Boer  line  of  entrenchments  extended  some  si.\  or  eight  miles  from 
the  town  facing  towards  Bams  \'lei.  There  were  shelter  trenches, 
made  not  on  the  kt)pjes,  but  about  a  hundred  yards  out  on  the 
plain  beneath.  They  used  sandbags,  and  had  gun  epaulements 
besides.  In  addition  to  all  this,  they  had  made  sangars  and  piles 
of  stones  on  the  kopjes.  Unfortunately  for  them,  our  troops  made 
a  cunning  detour,  which  again  dislocated  the  Dutchmen's  programme, 
and  forced  them  in  their  moimtain  fastnesses  to  sit  inactive,  while 
the  cavalry  was  wheeling  south  to  the  outskirts  of  Bloemfontein  ! 
Here  there  were  no  fortifications  and  very  few  Boers. 

Mr.  Steyn  now  secretly  left  Bloemfontein  for  Kroonstad,  as,  in 
spite  of  Mr.  Kruger's  representations,  it  had  been  decided  to  sur- 
render the  capital  of  the  Free  State.  Lord  Roberts,  who  had  sent 
in  a  formal  demand  fcjr  surrender,  received  no  repK.  ("icncral 
Joubert  made  prej)arations,  with  some  3000  men,  t<>  axcrt  the 
surrender,  but  his  aj)jiroach,  veritably  at  the  <l<\(iith  iiiuir,  was 
barred  by  the  clever  mameuvres  of  the  British.  This  sj)lendid  piece 
of  work  was  executed  by  Major  I  lunter-Weslon.  R.I*'.  He  was 
sent  by  General  I^'rench  to  cut  the  railway  north  of  Bloemfontein. 
and  thus  preclude  any  chance  n(  B)()er  inKTruptinn  to  llie  triuinj)hal 
progress  into  the  town.  In  the  dead  of  night  the  Major,  with  se\en 
men  of  the  field-troop,  all  mounted  on  picked  horses  (a  precaution 
that  was  very  necessary  considering  the  hard  work  done  by  the 
trr)opT  both  before  and  after  the  relief  of  KimberU^y),  started  on 
their  hazardous  expedition.  Darkness  cram|)ed,  though  it  cloaked 
their  movements,  and  the  ground  over  which  they  sped  was  seamed 
with  dongas  and  many  impediments  ;  and,  moreover,  a  wide  sweep 
had  to  be  made  to  avoid  lioer  j)ickets.      Before  the  peep  o'  day  they 
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reached  their  tlestination.  Then  tliey  began  to  search  for  a  place 
suitable  for  demolition.  They  came  on  a  culvert  supported  with  iron 
girders,  one  of  which  was  hastily  but  cautiously  prepared  by  placing 
two  lo-lb,  charges  of  gun-cotton  against  the  web,  which  was  fired 
within  twenty  minutes.  Then,  with  ii  detonation  that  seemed  to 
shake  the  day  into  dawning,  the  line  was  completely  wrecked  and 
rendered  impassable,  and  Joubert,  whose  "special"  was  timed  to 
arrive  at  Bloemfontein  at  8.10  a.m.,  lost  his  last  chance  of  interfering 
with  the  proceedings!  This  in  itself  was  an  excellent  coup,  and 
particularly  serviceable,  since  it  secured  to  the  British  the  use  of 
twenty-six  locomotives  at  a  time  when  they  were  much  needed. 

General  French  had  also  seized  and  destroyed  some  portions  of 
the  railway  south  of  Bloemfontein.  His  headquarters  were  made  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  Steyn 's  brother — who  had  tried  unsuccessfully  to 
get  away,  and  was  forced  to  remain  at  his  farm — while  the  troops 
were  now  posted  at  different  points  outside  the  town,  and  were,  in 
comparison  with  their  former  state,  in  clover. 

Early  on  the  13th  the  ist  Cavalry  Brigade  moved  slowly  towards 
some  kopjes  to  the  east  of  Bloemfontein  and  occupied  them.  All 
knew  the  great  day  was  come  when  Lord  Roberts  with  Kelly- Kenny's 
and  Colvile's  divisions,  the  Guards  Brigade,  and  the  Mounted 
Infantry  would  be  presently  marching  into  the  Free  State  capital. 
Whereupon  the  adventurous  journalist,  determined  there  should  be  no 
pie  without  the  impress  of  his  finger,  put  his  best  leg  foremost  and 
decided  to  lead  the  way.  The  correspondents  of  the  Sydney  Herald, 
the  Daily  Neivs,  and  the  Daily  Telegraph  were  seen  like  madmen 
spurring  over  the  plain.  There  was  ten  to  one  on  the  favourite,  the 
Burleigh  veteran,  and  the  Colonial  was  only  backed  for  a  place,  yet 
he  it  was  who  won  !  They  were  received  in  the  Market  Square  with 
beams.  There  was  a  shade  of  relief  even  on  the  most  surly  counte- 
nances. Mr.  Fraser,  a  member  of  the  Executive,  the  Alayor  of 
Bloemfontein,  and  others,  "bigwigs  of  B.,"  as  somebody  called 
them,  came  out  and  did  the  honours.  These  gentlemen  were  invited 
to  take  carriages  out  to  welcome  the  British  force,  which — diplo- 
macy being  the  better  part  of  hostility — they  accordingly  did.  In 
starting  they  encountered  the  first  of  the  British  victors.  Lieutenant 
Chester-Master,  with  three  of  Remington's  scouts.  At  last  they 
came  to  the  Chiefs  halting-place,  and  the  surrender  of  the  town  was 
made  known.  The  mediaeval  ceremony  of  delivering  up  the  keys  of 
Parliament  and  Presidency  was  gone  through.  Formalities  over. 
Lord  Roberts  made  the  gracious  assurance  that,  provided  no 
opposition  was  offered,  the  lives  and  properties  of  the  Bloemfontein 
public  were  safe  in  his  hands.  Having  notified  his  intention  to  enter 
the  capital  in  state,  the  Mayor,  Landrost.  and  others  departed  to 
acquaint  the  townspeople. 
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AT  DLOEMION  lEiX 

Bloemfontcin  I  A  naiiK;  of  milk  aiul  lioiu-x'.  of  llmvcrs  and 
dew!  Mvcrv  vowel  hrcathed  ol  pastoral  siniplicitv.  of  liiscituis 
orrasscs  and  lowiiii^  kiiic.  of  gamboUinj^"  L^amc  and  purling  stream. 
A  name  for  a  poet  to  conjure  with  !  a  talisman  to  awaken  the  mellow 
music  ol  a  Herrick  ami  rt-call  the  soul  ot  Walton  to  benevolent 
rejoiciiiL^s  in  the  "siohts  and  sounds  ot  the  open  landscape."  Un- 
fortunately, the  mellilluous  name  was  not  derived  from  the  German 
tor  tlowers  or  trom  the  melody  ot  fountains.  It  owed  its  orij^in  to 
a  Boer  peasant  who  stood  godfather  to  the  hamlet  and  also  to  an 
adjacent  stream.  ilere  in  other  days  tlie  innocent  X'oertrekker 
unpacked  his  waggons  and  set  out  liis  little  farmstead,  choosing 
green  rising  ground,  an  oasis  in  the  sandy  veldt,  and  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  refreshing  rivulet  tor  comfort's  sake,  and  not  because  he 
foresaw  that  in  fifty  years  this  s{)ot  would  be  the  central  scene  in 
one  of  the  largest  dramas  ot  the  world!  In  the  year  1S45  the 
Union  Jack  first  waved  its  protective  folds  over  the  homestead.  At 
that  period  it  was  converted  into  the  official  abode  oi'  a  British 
Resident,  and  from  that  time,  with  an  e.xpansion  which  was  truly 
British,  the  tiny  village  developed  till  it  became  a  town,  and  finally 
passed  over,  through  British  apathy  and  dislike  for  responsibility, 
to  the  hands  of  the  l*"ree  Staters.  And  there  it  might  and  would 
have  remained  had  not  President  Stevn,  who  owed  us  no  grudge, 
and  with  whom  we  were  on  the  best  of  terms,  decided  to  put  his 
finger  in  the  diplomatic  j^ie.  in  the  hope  that  some  of  the  plums 
would  fall  to  his  share.  Thus,  in  his  greed  for  power  and  his  con- 
tempt for  the  British,  he  embroiled  his  country,  and  being  unable  to 
defend  his  capital,  was  forced  to  scurry  <^ft'  to  his  birthplace.  W'inburg. 
some  miles  to  the  east,  where,  with  the  assistance  of  his  foreign 
mc^rcenaries,  he  yet  hoped  to  save  himself  from  the  consec|uences  of 
his  ill-advi.sed  interference.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  on  the  i  .^th 
of  March  1900,  thirty-nine  days  after  the  commencement  of  his 
great  march,  Lord  Roberts,  with  tht-  magnihcent  British  army 
in  his  wake,  moved  unopposed  towards  the  capital  of  the  hree 
State. 

The  entry  into  the  town  was  an  imposing  sj)ertarle.  1  he  Mayor, 
Dr.  K(,-llner.  the  Landrost,  .Mr.  Papentus,  and  Mr.  PVaser,  as  we 
know,  had  driven  out  in  a  cart  to  meet  Lord  Roberts,  and  four 
miles  outsid(;  the  town  the  keys  ot  the  town  were  given  u]).  I  hen 
the  Field-Marshal,  the  most  simj)ly  dressed  man  in  his  whole  army, 
appeared  at  i\v:  head  of  a  cavalcad(j  a  mile  long.  1  le  was  followed 
by  his  mil  tary  .secretary,  his  aides-de-camp,  the  general  officers 
on  his  staff  with  their  respective  staffs.  I  hen  came  the  foreign 
attaches,  some  war-correspondents,  and   Lord    Roberts'    Indian    ser- 
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vants,  who  contributed  a  warm  note  of  colour  to  the  sombre  files  of 
kharki.  After  this  came  a  serpentine  train  of  cavalry  and  c^'^uns,  which 
entered  the  city  at  one  o'clock.  It  was  the  most  wonderful  military 
display  that  has  been  seen  for  years.  A  ^(ii^antic  army — not  a 
peace  but  a  war  army,  not  the  crude  army  of  Salisbury  Plain  but 
the  perfected  article,  the  army  minus  its  raw  recruits  and  plus  its 
trained  reserves,  which  owed  its  ma_t^'"nificent  development  to  the 
man  whom  Lord  Wolseley  has  called  "the  greatest  War  Minister 
we  ever  had.  '  Looking  at  the  splendid  physique  of  the  warrior 
multitutle,  it  was  impossible  for  military  men,  even  those  who  had 
criticised  most  severely  the  short  service  system,  to  deny  that  to-day 
the  triumph  of  Lord  Cardwell's  principle  was  complete  ! 

The  crowds  collected  from  far  and  wide,  all  business  was  suspended, 
and  knots  and  cliques  gathered  together  to  witness  the  procession 
moving  up  the  slopes  towards  the  town  itself.  Cheer  after  cheer 
rang  through  the  air,  kerchiefs  waved  and  blessings  were  prayed 
for,  as  the  procession  marched  through  the  collected  crowd  and  on 
into  the  market  square.  Lord  Roberts  then  went  to  the  Govern- 
ment Buildings,  and  took  formal  possession  in  the  name  of  the 
sovereign.  There  was  renewed  cheering  and  singinof  of  "God  save 
the  Queen,"  when,  half-an-hour  later,  at  twenty  minutes  to  two,  a 
small  silken  Union  Jack,  specially  worked  by  Lady  Roberts,  was  seen 
lloating  over  the  town. 

The  day  passed  without  notable  incident.  A  public  holiday  was 
observed,  and  the  kharki-clad  crowds  rejoiced  themselves  by  sing- 
ing "Tommy  Atkins"  and  feasting  right  royally.  They  were  quite 
undisturbed  by  the  scarcely  complimentary  remarks  of  the  Burghers, 
who  compared  theni  in  number  and  colour  and  appetite  to  a  swarm 
of  locusts  ! 

Mr.  Steyn's  brother,  who,  it  may  be  remembered,  had  failed  to 
get  away  with  his  belongings  in  time,  remained  discreetly  at  his 
farm,  where  he  entertained  General  French,  and  subsequently  Lord 
Roberts.  One  of  the  curious  features  of  the  entry  into  the  capital 
of  the  Free  State  was  the  extraordinary  welcome  given  by  the 
inhabitants  to  the  conquerors.  Regiment  after  regiment  filed  past 
to  the  tune  of  hearty  cheers,  and  surprised  pleasure  at  the  orderly 
and  humane  entry  of  the  enemy  was  visible  on  every  face.  While  the 
public  offices  were  taken  over  by  Lord  Roberts'  staff,  the  banks  were 
visited  by  Colonel  Richardson.  This  officer  was  accounted  one  of 
the  heroes  of  the  hour,  for  sufficient  praise  could  not  be  given  to 
the  achievements  of  the  Army  Corps  or  to  Colonel  Richardson, 
whose  task  of  provisioning,  foraging,  and  transporting  40,000  men 
and  18,000  horses  savoured  of  the  labours  of  Hercules.  There 
were  quibblers.  of  course  ;  but,  practically  considered,  all  had  gone 
off  without   a   hitch,    and   the   whole   arrangements   moved,    as  the 
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phrase   is,    "on  i^rcasccl   wheels,"   tlic   inllucncc   over  all   of  the   be- 
loved  "Bobs"   haviiii^    been   simply   magical. 

The  next  tlay  LdtiI  Roberts  inspected  ihe  Guards  Ih-i^ade, 
complimented  them  on  their  splendid  march,  and  expressctl  his 
regret  that  through  a  mistake  he  had  been  imable  to  enter  IMocm- 
fontein  at  the  head  of  the  Brigade.  lie  consoled  them  by  saying, 
"1  will  lead  you  into  Pretoria!"  In  these  gracious  words  the 
troops  were  rewarded  lor  their  disaj)pointment,  for  the  Chief,  though 
he  had  promised  them  to  lead  them  into  the  town,  had  fmally 
decided  that  it  was  expedient  t()  enter  the  capital  without  waiting 
for  the  infantry. 

The  Guards  Brigade  had  made  a  meignificent  marth  of  thirty- 
eight  miles  in  twenty-eight  hours,  taking  from  3  p.m.  on  the  12th  to 
I  P.M.  on  the  13th,  with  an  interval  of  only  two  and  a  half  hours  for 
sleep.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  and  of  haxing  been  in  some  of  the 
toughest  hghts  of  the  campaign,  they  were  cheery  and  elated.  i)nc. 
of  their  number  (the  Scots  Guards)  described  their  arrival  : — "  We 
waited  three  hours  outside  Bloemfontein  for  Lord  Roberts,  as  we 
were  told  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  wished  to  ride  at  the  head 
of  the  Guards  Brigade  into  the  town.  But  he  did  not  come,  and 
our  Colonel  got  orders  to  go  in  on  his  own.  Our  reception  in 
Bloemfontein  would  have  surprised  you.  It  was  quite  funny  in  its 
way — not  in  the  least  like  entering  an  enemy's  t(iwn.  The  people 
simply  came  torth  and  cheered  us  as  friends.  .V  small  group  ot  nuns 
who  came  out  to  meet  us  wished  us  'Good  evening,'  and  said  we 
were  very  welcc^me.  To  myself,  as  an  Aberdonian.  it  was  \ery 
home-like  to  pass  by  a  shop  with  the  inscription,  '  P)on- Accord 
Restaurant.'  The  proprietor  was  standing  at  the  door  shouting 
himself  hoarse.  I  was  n()t  surprised  alterwartls  to  learn  that  lie  was 
a  pure  Aberdonian.  We  camped  outside  the  town,  and  next  day 
Lord  Roberts  reviewed  the  Guards  Brigade.  His  Lordship  made 
a  short  speech,  in  which  hi-  complimented  us  on  our  rapid  march, 
and  .said  he  was  sorry  he  had  not  been  able  to  lead  us  into  Bloem- 
fontein. '  P)Ut,'  said  his  Lordship,  '  I  hope  to  be  at  your  head  when 
we  go  into  Pretoria.'  We  all  gave  three  very  hearty  cheers  for  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  who  has  always  been  the  soldier's  friend.  W' c 
would  follow  him  anywhere." 

To  return  to  the  closing  events  of  the  momentous  13th.  At 
<S  P.M.  a  telegram  was  sent  home  describing  with  simple  brevity  the 
f-ntry  into  th(;  ca[)ital  : — "From  Lord  Roberts  to  the  .Secretary  for 
War.  —  liloemfontein,  March  13,  8  p.m.  —  B\-  the  help  of  God  and  by 
the  bravery  of  Her  Majesty's  .soldiers,  the  troops  under  my  com- 
mand have  taken  possession  of  Bloemfontein.  TIk;  P)ritish  flag 
now  thes  over  the  Presidency,  vacated  last  evening  by  Mr.  Steyn, 
late  President  of  the  Orancfe  Free  State." 
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An  army  order  was  issued  on  the  14th,  in  which  the  Chief 
said  : — 

"On  February  12  this  force  crossed  the  boundary  of  the  Free  State;  three 
days  later  Kimberley  was  relieved;  on  the  fifteenth  day  the  bulk  of  the  Boer 
army  under  one  of  its  most  trusted  generals  was  made  prisoner ;  on  the  seven- 
teenth day  news  came  of  the  relief  of  Ladysmith  ;  and  on  March  13,  twenty- 
nine  days  from  the  commencement  of  operations,  the  capital  of  the  Free  State 
was  occupied. 

"This  is  a  record  of  which  any  army  would  be  proud — a  record  which  could 
not  have  been  achieved  except  by  earnest,  well-disciplined  men,  determined  to 
do  their  duty,  whatever  the  difficulties  and  dangers. 

"  Exposed  to  the  extreme  heat  of  the  day,  bivouacking  under  heavy  rain, 
marching  long  distances  often  on  reduced  rations,  all  ranks  have  displayed  an 
endurance,  cheerfulness,  and  gallantry  which  is  beyond  all  praise." 

Lord  Roberts  added  that  he  desired  especially  to  refer  to  the 
heroic  spirit  with  which  the  wounded  had  borne  their  suffering. 
No  word  nor  murmur  of  comj^laint  had  been  uttered.  The  anxiety  of 
all  when  succour  came  was  that  their  comrades  should  be  attended 
to  first. 

So  the  great  march  was  over — the  hurry,  the  fatigue,  the  loss  of 
life,  the  perpetual  anxieties  had  brought  about  the  desirable  end — 
and  the  tremendous  first  act  in  the  historic  drama  of  the  century  was 
nearing  its  conclusion.  Looking  back  on  the  difficulties  that  had 
been  surmounted — the  movement  of  some  40,000  men  and  20,000 
quadrupeds  across  over  100  miles  of  mostly  dry  veldt,  where  water 
was  scarce  and  heat  tropical,  and  where  the  enemy  lurked  in  masses 
in  kopje  or  donga,  and  had  to  be  fought  at  interv^als- — the  march 
appeared  little  short  of  miraculous.  Now  the  curtain  was  shortly 
to  go  up  on  the  first  scene  of  the  second  act,  an  act  which  would 
have  for  its  background  the  Orange  River  Colony,  formerly  known 
as  the  Oranee  Free  State ! 
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CHAPTER     IV 

MAlEKIXcl    l.\    lEBRUARV 

■^  1  1 1'^  investment  was  much  less  close  than  formerly.  Owing 
to  the  increasing  activity  in  other  parts  of  the  theatre  o(  war, 
Colonel  Baden-Powell  was  relieved  of  the  pressing  atten- 
tions that  were  previously  bestowed  on  him.  Now  for  the 
first  time  he  found  himself  in  touch  with  the  outer  world,  for 
telegraphic  communication  was  restored  in  the  direction  of  Gabe- 
rones.  about  ninety  miles  north  of  Mafeking,  and  from  thence  a 
bi-weekly  service  of  runners  was  instituted  for  iIk;  conveyance  of 
letters  and  telegrams,  of  course  at  the  owners'  risk.  There  was 
delight  all  round,  and  "  ( )ld  Bathing  Towel,"  as  contemporary  Car- 
thusians used  irreverently  to  call  him.  made  haste  to  rejoice  the 
hearts  of  those  at  home  with  a  report  of  his  doings. 

On  the  4th  of  February  the  eticjuetle  •)f  the  Sabbath  was  broken 
by  an  accident.  The  machine-gun  at  b'ort  A\r  was  tired,  and  the 
enemy  was  not  slow  to  reply.  Lieutenant  Circnfell.  unarmed  and 
without  a  flag  of  truce,  pluckily  went  ojt  to  tender  apologies  for  the 
accident.  lie  was  met  by  the  Boers,  who  e.xchanged  for  a  tlask  of 
whisky  two  co[)ies  of  the  Standard  and  Digi^crs  Ncivs,  cont;iining 
glowing  accounts  of  l)oer  victories  on  the  Tugela !  Il  needed  more 
than  the  contents  of  the  llask  to  correct  the  dismay  occasioned  by 
the  lamentable,  if  exaggerated,  news  of  the  abandonment  of  S{)ion 
Kop,  and  the  inhabitants  could  only  console  themselves  by  remem- 
bering what  a  stupendous  and  gratuitous  liar  the  Boer  could  be. 
Luckily  for  them,  they  only  accepted  half  of  tin-  Dutchmen's  tales, 
and  had  learnt  by  experience  that  the  art  of  editing  Boer  journals 
was  dependent  on  imaginative  ralJK  r  than  realistic  talent.  Vox 
instance,  "one  who  kiK-w "  described  the  methotls  (^{  Volkstcni 
thus: — "When  you  knew  it,  something  could  be  extracted.  The 
key  to  the  mystery  was  this  :  The  jiaper  always  published  the 
exact  o|)j)osit(!  of  what  had  taken  pla(•(^  l"or  instances,  a  few  days 
bef'^re  Cronje's  capture  it  had  a  grand  headline  'Oonje  the  Captor.' 
And  underneath  came  the  astounding  stateiiK  iit  that  Cronje  had 
cornered  900  l>ritish  Lancers  on  the  Koodoosrand,  Alas!  for 
Cronje  and  his  Lancers!  They  existed  only  in  the  editor's  fertile 
imagination."  .So,  notwithstanding  the  report  of  reverses  elsewhere, 
the  large  heart  of  ^Llfeking  was  still  bent  on  bursting  its  cr.miped 
shell.      If  antiquated   methods  of  warfare  were  carried  on   in  other 
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parts  of  South  Africa,  they  were  certainly  not  pursued  here,  for 
Colonel  Baden- Powell  was  a  modern  of  the  moderns.  The  secrets 
of  the  enemy's  tactics  were  at  his  fingers'  ends,  and  where  science 
failed  to  match  them  resource  came  in.  He  knew  how  to  make 
dynamite  spit  and  scream  and  threaten  ;  he  studied  the  problem  of 
tension  and  the  art  of  playing  on  the  nerves  of  his  adversary,  and 
Cronje's  remark,  "Not  men,  but  devils,"  made  as  that  redoubtable 
one  shook  the  dust  of  Mafeking  off  his  shoes,  must  have  been 
the  dearest  compliment  the  Colonel's  heart  could  crave.  The 
Colonel,  in  a  despatch  forwarded  to  Colonel  Nicholson — an  officer 
who,  with  a  small  column  and  armoured  train,  held  Mangwe, 
Palapye,  and  other  places  on  the  rail — dated  February  12,  described 
his  activities  : — 

"  Mafp:kixg,  February  12. 

"On  the  3rd  inst.  our  Nordenfeldt  was  chiefly  occupied  in  preventing  the 
enemy  from  completing  their  new  work  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  south- 
eastern heights.  Assistance  was  rendered  by  our  seven-pounder,  emplaced 
in  the  bush  to  the  east  of  Cannon  Kopje.  The  enemy's  siege-gun  replied 
vigorously.  During  that  night  the  enemy  were  nervous  and  restless,  and  kept 
firing  volle3'S  at  our  working  parties,  being  apparentl}'  apprehensive  of  attack. 
Their  firing  continued  until  dawn,  when  the  work  in  our  trenches  ceased. 

"There  was  a  curious  incident  at  Fort  Ayr  that  Sunday.  Our  machine-gun 
there  was  fired  accidental!}',  and  the  enemy  replied.  Lieutenant  Grenfell  went 
out  and  apologised  for  the  accident.  Though  the  gun  had  been  fired  and  the 
enemy  had  replied,  he  did  not  take  a  flag  of  truce  with  him.  The  Boers  met 
him,  and  exchanged  two  copies  of  the  Standard  a7id  Diggers'  News  for  a  flask 
of  whisky. 

"  On  Monday,  the  5th,  irregular  shelling  continued  all  day.  In  the  evening 
heavy  rains  fell,  but  the  enemy  kept  up  the  bombardment  till  midnight,  firing  a 
new  incendiary  shell,  which,  however,  failed  to  take  effect. 

"  On  the  7th  there  was  a  desultory  bombardment,  and  the  sharpshooters  were 
busy.     On  the  8th  the  enemy's  siege-gun  fired  one  shell  only. 

"On  the  lith  the  enemy  were  quiet,  being  engaged  in  fortifying  their  big 
gun  emplacement,  and  generally  preparing  to  resist  attack  from  outside.  A 
good  deal  of  night-firing  was  exchanged  between  our  outlying  positions  and 
those  of  the  enemy,  volleys  being  fired  at  short  ranges. 

"Next  day  the  enemy  were  fairly  quiet.  Mr.  Dall,  a  well-known  citizen, 
was  killed,  and  two  Cape  boys  were  wounded,  while  two  natives  in  the  town 
were  killed  and  some  four  wounded." 

The  circumstances  of  Mr.  Dall's  death  were  deeply  tragic,  for 
his  wife,  who  was  in  the  women's  laager  at  the  time,  on  hearing  of 
the  news  was  half-distracted  by  the  shock.  Owing  to  the  grievous 
affair  the  dance  that  was  to  have  taken  place  was  postponed  to  the 
following  day. 

Colonel  Baden-Powell  issued  an  order  which  broke  to  the  be- 
sieged the  information  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  had  requested 
them  to  hold  on  till  May.  Hearts  dropped  to  zero!  If  properly 
conserved,  it  was  believed  that  provisions  might  be  eked  out  till  the 
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THVKSDJIV,    2STII    J.tNUABT,    1900. 

With  t^  dui&Imt  oommeactt  the  wb- 
t««T«n«04«  production  of  the  Ma/eitx^j 
Uaii  Sia,«  S.ip<,  which  irc  hope  mli  now 
mppt^t  with  the  tuat  im|>r««aiTe  rcgu- 
kxrty  tiut  (LstuigULabca  oar  rcquMt 
(or  (atacnptions.  We  r«gret  the  long  ia- 
taml  b«'.w«eo  the  publication  of  thusnd 
the  lu:  luue,  but  our  titB  sre  not  ooo- 
cbophJes,  and  the  one  (heU  through  tha 
oOc*  cmtcd  •  »c»re.  It  wm  there/ore 
cactnuT  to  make  •  botsb-pioof  for  the 
ooapoaing  to  be  dooc  Ln  ;  as  wc  wouM  b« 
the  Uct  to  ooetoe  anjbodj  to  oontinoe 
their  tTooation  under  crnditioos  which 
nerre  failure  made  temfyntig,  ercn  though 
w*  b«lMT*d  but  UtiJe  in  the  eziatence  al 
%t»  danger.  We  thick  our  (nendi  will 
•gTM  that  the  circuinstAaces  under  whi-h 
the  ilip*  arc  now  being  prodac«d  majr  oer- 
tsinlj  be  regarded  at  u>t«re9t:ngl7  ex- 
ecpuooal. 


Tha  Bank  will  be  open  on  Sucdaj  from 
9  till  10  a.m.  to  receire  dapoai*.*. 

In  eonnectton  w-.th  Banka  and  Banking 
a&ir*  we  call  attention  to  thr  General 
Ordar  regarding  the  imue  of  Bank  cotes, 
alio  one  announcing  the  adrent  of  a  paper 
eumocf.  Thin  order  dearlr  eeublishe* 
th«««  iwtes  a  le^al  tander.  bat  does  not 
limit  the  amount  o(  any  one  paymrat.  It 
*<auld  be  interesting  to  know  whether  as 
thia  iaaue  is  to  balance  the  silrer  short- 
fall^ the  limit  of  a  legal  tender  will  be  tha 
mie,  ut   £2. 


L|  onr  last  is»ne  we  gare  aeynopaia  of 
ik»  felegramt  and  paragraph  appeanng  in 
Ik*  Solat  n'itn(ti,  relating  to  Lord 
MatJiiien's  colunin,  that  being  the  one  to 
which  we  are  most  in'.erestediy  directing 
onr  a'.teotion  and  feeling  more  cunous 
re^ai«i;ng  rta  morement".  In  to-morrows 
■lip  m  wiH  Uj  to  collect  all  that  is  re- 
liab'.e  rejurding  the  ol-Scr  pirtjopj  of  the 
ttrrt.  Tr-day  we  har>  only  apace  lo  re 
pr>Ju:a  the  nouca  published  yuati^rday  for 
public  itrfonsation  by  the  Onlorel  Oom- 
manding. 


LATEST  NEWS. 


The  foUow-.r.g  n<nr«,  w)n/h  baa  Iccn  re- 
eeiT*d  to-day  up  lo  the  19lh  instant,  is 
fniblishad  for  information 

Oantral  sitoation  reir.aini  much  at  be- 
fore. I/>rd  Robert*  hasarriTedin  So>rth 
XlnoA  with  I/'rd  Kithorer  vi  hi«  Chief 
B'»M  Oft'vr,  and  rtiaf'.rcamentatre  daJy 
arr.naf. 

In  5ala1  flir  R  Boiler  is  still  South  n( 
the  Tagala,  and  a  big  engagemtnt  is  oz- 
pacted  "hoftJy 

A  detarmioed  atlacV  wis  made  on  lisdy- 
saifh>7n  'h*  yh  iniUn*.  and  wa«r«->uls«d 
With  k'STj  lix*  TbepUe  is  impregr.thle. 
T>^*  trn}p<  hsT>  a  g^Md  deal  of  aiokncsa 
tlssre.  sr>  Will  bf  gUd  to  g>l  nut 

Xjirri  M'lh'ien  -vrnpi**  »  •tr^mg  p->ti 
ItTD  on  ModH.-r  Rit«t.  and  bad  repaired 
th«  railwry  and  bridge  >nd  is  aws  f.n;  hi* 


reinforcementa  in  a  atrong  position  Kan- 
beriry  is  well  suppUod  with  f.'.Hl  snd  is  uot 
closely  inrmtail.  Similarly  (Jeneral  Oat- 
acrr  LJ  cntre.'>cheid  in  a  strong  ^tosition  at 
Moiteno,  thereby  preroolmg  tha  Boers 
intCTfrnng  with  the  fort  Eliiabeth  Lno 
to  the   Kree  State  and  Kimberley. 

General  Frciu*  ba«i,;iinpushedforward 
from  AmndeJ  to  Oolesbcrg  Bridge  after  a 
sucoeaafol  fight.  He  :s  now  rvportod  tobo 
surrounding  the  enemy  at  Ooleaberg 

The  Boers  hare  got  erery  arailable  man 
in  tha  6eld  now 

Up  Korih  Colonel  Plumer's  forca  is  now 
at  G»berone<  with  adranced  forca  and 
armoured  train;  in  touch  wnh  the  B.iers 
near  Oocodila  Pools.  The  Boers  have 
retired  within  their  own  border  and  .\ro 
*>«<™Pr"'8  •  atrong  position  with  artillery 
there.  Olonel  Plumer  ii,  howerer.  get- 
ting his  iTtillery  down  from  the  North, 
incloding  a  big  quick-drmg  gun,  and  hopes 
■hortly  t'^  clear  them  out 

■nie  natires  there,  wh.j  hadboen helping 
tha  Boers,,  arc  now  di-sirt  ng  them  and 
report  them  rery  short  of  f.>od 

Lord  Roberts  tclegnph*  In  the  Colonel" 
0>minaDdLng  hi5  warru  i>ingntulat4O0fl  on 
Mafeking's  pluciy  d,<ence.  he  only  wishes 
he  could  get  help  to  us  At  once,  and 
earnestly  hopes  we  c~an  manage  to  hold  out 
fir  a  few  weeka  m^^re.  when  thesitoation 
will  be  cbwiged.  This  we  can  do  for  a 
few  monfVf  more  if  required. 


Mafeking    Garrison. 


GENERAL  ORDERS. 


Comrruindtnj  I'rml.-r  Furce. 


Mirnxnic,  23u>  Ja.\XAiiT,  1900. 
I'aixr  Currency. — Owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  Silver,  It  haa  been  found  necessary  to 
issue  a  paper  currency  for  small  amounts 
(namely,  3a..  .Zh.,  la.,  9d.,  bd.,  and  3d.). 
This  will  be  rMc.-mablc  ontheterminata"n 
of  the  Siege,  and  IS  currant  for  Its  full  face 
Talue.  All  persons  are  therefore,  wimad 
that  refusing  to  acoepi  ;  charging  cnn- 
mission  on  ;  or  paying  less  than  the  foU 
face  value  of  thiii  currency  is  illegal  and 
wiU  render  the  odender  liable  to  ^errrt 
panaltiaa 


.Mimivfi.  22vn  Ja.ii>«t.  1900. 
7iiu<'  nf  lln(k  .V.ilri.— It  is  noufird  for 
genrral  latoroiadon  that  tha  ColonelOoni- 
manding  has  authnns-^  ihc  i«ue.  by  the 
lorjl  branch  of  the  .Standard  Bank,  of 
^prtjn  Notes  of  £1  .ind  £5  fi'e  niluc 
raapoc'lvrly  on  tlankt  outside  the  Imitt  of 
tha  Cape  Oolony 


MartKiNO,  l&TB  jA.Nr.tRT.  1000 
Thtpnnlinn  o/  Iht  Enfmit'i  Fnrrr  — Tha 
enemy  have  morad  the  big  gun  from  ita 
position  or  the  Soath-ea<lern  be'chla  t>  a 
fAUt  r.np  Ea«1  of  the  Race  Ci"r«c.  Tha 
rrrd.t  ft.r  making  thrm  ers/'iiata  (hair 
poaition  ■»  diia  to  Ihov  N  C  O.sand  man 
who.  ond^r  I.«p»ctor  M»riih<  orders.  h»»« 
niRapied  tJia  jdnnTd  .'I  F.  Ireni-hes  and 
brju^fit  •"  pfft-tivaa  &(a  lo  baa^Ji^Qatbc 


105th  day  of  Siege. 


guji.  To  this  raault  the  i^od  w<rt  dona 
by  the  Nonlenfeldl,  under  Low  and  Mul- 
hoUand,  greatly  oootributed,  and  ano. 
.particularly,  the  slurpehootuig  of  the 
B  S  A  IVlice  and  "Be-.-hLaiuiind  Rules, 
in  the  vlrcnocd  po'itions  gained  by  Cot- 
pifil  t'u.  fc  Our  Artillery,  under  Major 
I'suicra,  hi'l  also  ;l.e»i!  them  n  one  diys 
bombardment  how  ifsafe  the  r  poMtion 
itas  if  at  any  time  o  ir  :;un3  cho"He  toahuli 
It  a:;aio.  The  enemy  hare  n>w  had  lo 
leare  their  chosen  pusitiun  andltko  upons 
less  adrantagcauitotl.emsttlvas,  and  opens 
up  to  u;  much  gruund  to  the  .Scif; 

Farv.'y Covert  Compefition  — Thiacom- 
petition  waa  adjudged  by  the  Ooamittfra 
to  have  boen  won  by  lh«  troupe  of  the 
Cape  Pobce,  wh  jse  performanca.  was 
on  all  bands  agreed  lo  be  a  first-rate  one. 
At  the  same  time  the  thanks  of  the  oom- 
miuuty  are  duo  also  to  the  other  troupes 
who,  though  uir*ucceWul  in  taking  the 
pnzc,  ncvtrtbeless  afforded  great  enter- 
tainmert  by  their  clever  performances. 

Comfttxtt  t'onqt. — In  future  a  Compo- 
«it«  Forage  Ration,  via  ,  10  lbs  per  horse 
per  day,  will  b«  luacd  on  rcet'lptof  7-day 
roquisicona  from  the  A.8.C  Depot. 
Isaac's  !Hora.  The  wool  bale^  ronlaimng 
the  forarc  on  it^  tint  jauo  mti.it  b«  re- 
tumad  the  fcUowin;;  day  (o  liic  Depot,  as 
only  a  very  limited  nomber  exist  f'<r 
bagging  tha  ration  from  time  i..  tjne. 
O.C's  of  Corps  and  Units  aro  required 
therefore  to  make  their  own  arrangements 
for  storing  tha  Composite  Forage.  AJl 
persona  drawing  thia  Composite  Foraje  Ji 
Hmall  quantities  or  on  payment,  are  re- 
qoired  to.  provide  their  own  sacks. 
By  order, 
E.  H.  CECIL.  Major. 

C;-.Jcf  .^ntl  Offir-r 


Meat  Rations. 

AVriTH  rcft^rrnce  to  n  Notiro 
in  thp  "  Maftkinj,'  M;iii.  ' 
dated  13th  inst.,  re  roduciug  tiie 
Fresh  Meat  Ration  to  }lb.,  it 
is  considered  desirable  not  to 
reduce  the  Ration  at  present 
It  will  therefore  still  he  issued 
in  the  bjme  proportion  as 
hitherto. 

NOTICE. 

TOWNJAIRY. 

r)\VIXf;  to  the  dcm.ind  for 
.Milk  for  the  sick  and 
wounded,  also  for  the  women 
and  children,  supplies,  except 
only  to  the  above,  is  reloe- 
tantly  stopped  from  d.ite  until 
further  notice 

E.  MUSSON. 
Mafekiiip;.  I8lh  Jan.,  1900. 


/>.•!,  I  ««J^.W>ik>V).r 

t<.i..  Md  >t.—f    c  s  H  i»  a** 
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Queen's  birthday,  but  the  qiiaiity  of  the  fare  was  bad  enough 
without  consideration  of  the  (quantity.  The  men  were  tough,  they 
were  game  for  anything  ;  but  the  women — helpless,  worn,  unnerved, 
surrounded  by  children,  and  limited  to  the  confmes  of  an  insanitary 
laager — they  made  an  additional  tangle  to  the  already  knotty  situa- 
tion. The  townsfolk  going  to  the  posts  in  the  trenches,  with  their 
own  lives  in  their  hands,  had  upon  them  the  burden  of  thought  for 
those,  their  weaklier  belongings,  who  were  waning  with  anxiety  and 
disease — waning  many  of  them  into  their  graves.  Still  the  garrison 
grumbled  little.  It  set  out  as  Sabbath  decoration  for  the  forts  and 
trenches  some  smart  Union  Jacks  which  had  been  worked  by  the 
ladies  in  the  town,  and  the  dauntless  ones  engaged  in  a  concert,  the 
programme  of  which  was  vastly  appreciated.  Here  "  B.-P.'s"  well- 
known  talents  came  in  handy,  for  he  played  the  Chevalier  of  the  enter- 
tainment and  displayed  all  the  versatility  of  that  renowned  performer. 
From  the  aesthetic  Paderewski  (with  his  hair  on)  to  a  Whitechapel 
Coster  is  a  good  jump,  but  the  gallant  Colonel,  who  had  so  long 
impersonated  Job  to  order  of  the  British  Government,  was  not  to 
be  defeated  by  minor  representations,  however  various.  After  this 
joviality  a  ball  was  attempted,  but  alas !  with  sorry  success.  Before 
the  gaily  attired  guests  were  well  under  way  the  uproar  of  Maxims 
and  Mausers  had  begun.  They  tried  to  dance.  It  would  have 
been  a  case  of  Nero  fiddling  while  Rome  was  burning,  A  staff 
officer  arrived  ordering  all  to  fall  in.  Soon  there  was  a  general 
stampede,  officers  tied  to  their  posts,  orderlies  rushed  off  to  sound 
the  alarm,  the  galloping  Maxim  tore  through  the  blue  obscurity 
from  the  western  outposts  to  the  town  ;  the  Bechuanaland  Rifles 
and  the  Protectorate  Regiment  hurried  to  the  brickfields,  the  Cape 
Police  made  for  the  eastern  advance  posts,  while  the  ladies,  charm- 
ing, disconsolate,  hied  them  precipitately  to  places  of  refuge.  There, 
in  the  lambent  beams  of  the  moon,  were  seen  excited  shadows,  all 
either  rushing  to  their  bomb-proof  shelters  or  scudding  to  the  snip- 
ing posts  of  the  river.  Showers  of  bullets  flecked  the  sapphire  air, 
and  the  exquisite  serene  night  was  changed  into  a  long,  wake- 
ful, quaking  anguish.  The  Boers  kept  up  their  firing  operations 
throughout  the  sm.all  hours,  but  at  dawn,  when  they  received  a 
^t/iW  pro  quo  from  the  British  quarter,  they  deemed  it  best  to 
subdue  their  ardour  for  a  brief  space.  Rest  was  shordived.  On 
the  13th  the  gunners  again  made  themselves  offensive  by  en- 
deavouring to  hit  the  flour-mill,  and  they  succeeded  in  their  efforts, 
though  fortunately  without  destroying  it.  They  pursued  their 
murderous  industries  throughout  the  day,  pouring  bullets  on  any 
one  who  dared  to  show  a  nose  in  the  open,  and  about  noon  suc- 
ceeded in  seriously  wounding  Captain  Girclwood.  who  was  returning 
to  luncheon  on  his  bicycle. 
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The  unfortunate  (.>tiicer — one  ol  the  most  })opular  fellows  and 
as  eallant  as  he  was  iollv — never  rallied  after  receivincf  the  fatal 
wound  and  died  on  the  followint:^  day.  In  the  evening  he  was 
buried.  The  solemn  rite  was  conducted  with  simplicity  under  the 
mild  moonbeams  which  silvered  the  gloomy  scene  and  softened 
the  rii^id  faces  of  the  bronzed  warriors  who  huui^^  in  melancholy 
regret  round  the  open  grave. 

The  Boers  sometimes  endeavoured  to  affect  jocosity.  I'rom  the 
advanced  trench,  which  was  some  hundred  and  ten  yards  from  the 
besiegers'  main  trench,  their  voices  could  be  heard  travelling  on  the 
breeze.  The  prelude  to  their  attacks  began  not  seldom  with  "  Here's 
a  good  morning  to  you.  Mafeking,"  or  other  remarks  of  cheery  or 
personal  nature.  Then  rattle,  rattle,  and  one  of  the  British  band  would 
tlrop.  On  one  of  these  occasions  an  amusing  if  tragic  ruse  was  per- 
petrated. The  Boers  were  known  to  be  fond  of  music,  and  some  one 
of  the  tormented  hit  on  the  happy  idea  of  performing  for  the  benefit 
of  the  hostile  audience.  The  savage  breast  was  soothed.  The  Boers 
were  "drawn."  They  stopped  to  listen.  Enraptured,  they  advanced 
nearer,  nearer.  Finally,  two  enthusiastic,  inquisitive  heads  protruded 
from  cover — protruded  never  to  protrude  again  ! 

The  Boers  soon  began  to  try  the  expedient  of  attacking  Mafeking 
by  proxy.  Assaults  were  made,  or  rather  attempted,  by  a  mongrel 
force,  composed  largely  of  mercenaries — Germans,  Scandinavians, 
Frenchmen,  and  renegade  Irish  (probably  "returned  empties"  from 
the  gallant  Emerald  Isle),  ne'er-do-weel's,  who  felt  it  necessary  at  times 
to  do  something  for  their  living.  These  were  assisted  by  natives, 
who  were  pressed  into  their  service  to  make  a  convenient  padding 
for  their  front  in  advance,  for  their  rear  in  retreat,  as  they  took  good 
care  to  save  their  own  hides  when  retirement  was  obligatory. 

Fortunately  their  artillery  practice,  which  was  patiently  kept  up, 
was  very  inferior,  otherwise  Mafeking  would  soon  have  been  in 
ruins.  On  one  afternoon  the  enemy  plied  his  siege-gun  and  another 
gun  with  great  vigour.  Out  of  eight  rountls  one  shot  l)esj)rinklcd 
two  of  the  besieged  with  dust;  a  5-pounder  gun  from  one  (juarUT 
and  a  i-pounder  Maxim  from  another  tilled  the  air  with  deplorable 
detonations  for  two  whole  hours,  yt-t  hapj)ily  no  life  was  lost.  To 
this  hot  fire  the  inhabitants  replied  only  with  their  ritles.  It  was 
wonderful  in  what  good  stead  their  ritles  had  stood  them,  and  it 
was  thanks  to  them,  and  not  to  the  Ciovernment,  that  the  town  had 
been  saved  at  all. 

The  difficulties  b(»th  at  Kimberley  and  Mafeking  were  the  result 
(  f  the  obstructive  policy  adopted  by  the  Colonial  Government  before 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  While  the  storm-cloud  hung  on  the 
horizon,  Kimberley  had  appealed  to  Mr.  .Shcreiner  for  permission  to 
send  up  from   Port  Elizabeth   Maxims  whic  h   had   been  ordered   by 
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the  De  Beers  Company,  and  the  licence  was  refused  on  the  ground 
that  there  was  no  necessity  to  strengthen  the  defences  of  the  town. 
The  appeals  from  Mafeking  were  treated  in  much  the  same  way, 
the  authorities  at  the  Cape  suggesting  that  there  was  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  situation  demanded  extra  precautions  ! 

Ingenuity  and  pluck  had  been  the  backbone  of  British  defence, 
not  British  guns.  An  ordnance  factory  was  established,  and  excellent 
shells  were  cast,  and  even  powder  manufactured.  Thus  the  alarm 
lest  ammunition  should  run  out  before  the  arrival  of  relief  was  allayed. 
The  great  ambition  of  the  garrison  was  to  complete  a  5i-inch 
howitzer,  and  throw  "home-made  shells  from  a  home-made  gun 
with  home-made  powder." 

Major  Baillie  described  with  some  pride  the  self-contained  nature 
of  the  community:  "We  have  our  bank,  our  ordnance  factory,  and 
our  police  ;  and  we  flourish  under  a  beneficent  and  remote  autocracy. 
And  now,  as  regards  the  ordnance  factory,  it  was  started  for  the 
manufacture  of  shells  for  our  /-pounder,  for  shot,  brass  and  iron,  for 
our  antique  cannon,  and  for  the  adaptation  of  5-pounder  shells  (left 
here  by  Dr.  Jameson)  to  our  7-pounders  by  the  addition  of  enlarged 
driving-bands.  These  have  all  proved  a  complete  success,  and  too 
much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  Connely  and  Cloughlan  of  the  Loco- 
motive Department,  who  have  organised  and  run  the  factory.  As 
great  a  triumph  has  been  the  manufacture  of  powder  and  the  inven- 
tion of  fuses  by  Lieutenant  Daniels,  British  South  Africa  Police  and 
the  Glamorgan  Artillery  Militia,  which  render  us  secure  against 
running  short  of  ammunition.  A  gun  also  is  being  manufactured, 
and  will  shortly  be  used.  This  factory  is  of  long  standing,  but  the 
authorities  had  not  allowed  us  to  allude  to  its  existence." 

Other  manufactures,  too,  were  commenced,  for  manufacture  it 
must  be  called — the  art  of  making  the  poor  skeletons,  at  one  time 
known  as  horses,  into  succulent  meat.  Some  declared  that  the 
number  of  cats  and  dogs  was  visibly  thinning,  but  none  dared  pry 
too  closely  into  the  workings  of  the  wonderful  machinery  that 
fed  them.  A  number  of  the  Protectorate  Regiment's  horses  were 
slaughtered,  and  any  others  that  were  shot  by  the  enemy  were 
passed  on  to  the  commissariat. 

A  soup-kitchen,  under  the  supervision  of  Captain  Wilson,  was 
opened  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  some  600  natives  with  nourish- 
ing food,  and  rendering  them  contented  with  the  vicissitudes  of  fate. 
The  compound  was  scarcely  inviting,  and  resembled  a  third-rate 
haggis.  In  two  great  boilers  scraps  of  such  meat  as  could  be 
gathered  together  were  simmered  down,  and  to  this  immense  stock- 
pot  was  added  various  meals,  which  gave  the  mess  the  necessary 
consistency.  The  natives  bought  it  eagerly  at  6d.  a  quart,  and 
really  rejoiced  in  it. 
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The  blacks,  indeed,  suttered  less  than  the  \vhites.  The  latter 
were  paying  a  guinea  a  day  tor  very  scant  fare,  while  tlic  liaralongs, 
who  were  earning  froni  is.  to  2s.  6d.  a  day,  were  able  to  sustain  life 
on  half  their  wages,  and  save  the  rest  to  buy  luxuries,  a  wife  possibly, 
when  the  stress  of  the  siege  was  over.  The  young  children  suffered 
most  of  all,  for  malaria  and  unsuitable  food  played  havoc  in  the 
women's  laager,  and  the  graveyard  was  filled  with  small  \ictlms  to 
the  Imperial  cause. 

About  the  middle  of  the  month  the  Boers  became  abnor- 
mally active,  and  for  several  days  sounds  of  digging  and  picking 
suggested  that  they  were  throwing  out  new  trenches  beyond  those 
they  already  manned  in  the  region  of  the  brickfields.  The  full 
significance  of  the  activity  was  discovered  by  Sergeant- Major 
Taylor,  who — in  charge  of  three  pits  which  formed  the  most  ad- 
vanced post — suddenly  espied,  some  fift\"  yards  in  advance  of  the 
limit  of  the  Boer  trenches,  a  hostile  figure!  The  apparition  wore  a 
German  uniform,  and  Sergeant-Major  Taylor  was  soon  aware  that 
the  enemy  were  intending  to  sap  the  British  position.  Colonel 
Baden-I'owell  was  informed  of  the  impending  danger,  and  at  night 
a  counter-sap  extending  loo  yards  was  thrown  out,  from  which  point 
it  would  be  possible  for  the  besieged  to  fire  on  the  new  work.  The 
tension  of  the  situation  was  extreme.  Eighty  yards  only  separated 
the  combatants,  and  the  enemy  continued  to  burrow,  approaching 
little  by  little,  while  the  British  continued  to  harass  them  in  their 
labours  by  an  active  fusillade  whenever  a  chance  presented  itself 
But  the  operations  continued,  and  every  hour  brought  the  Boers 
nearer.  At  last  a  night  came  when  the  enemy  had  almost  reached 
his  goal,  and,  moreover,  had  moved  the  Creusot  gun  to  a  position 
on  the  .south-eastern  heights  so  as  to  command  the  entire  area. 
With  due  })recaution  the  defenders  tried  to  occupy  the  advanced 
posts,  but  the  l)oer  firing  was  .so  correit  and  i)ersist('nt  that  the 
position  was  rendered  untenable.  .Sergeant-Major  Taylor,  a  splendid 
fellf)W — who  more  than  once  had  ventured  ea\esdropjiing  to  the  cdi^c 
of  the  Boer  trenches — and  four  others  wt-re  mown  tlown  in  their 
gallant  efforts  to  save  the  situation.  The  cnrmy,  satisfied  with  his 
exertions  in  this  direction,  now  began  to  turn  his  attention  to  the 
f)rts  in  the  rear — a  bad  move,  lor  while  the  1  )ui(liineii  hamnurttl 
in  that  region  the  B)ritish  raj)idly  seized  the  occasion  to  construct  a 
traverse  across  the  mouth  of  the  sap.  This,  of  course,  was  not  carried 
forward  without  attracting  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  who  fired  fast 
and  furiousl)-.  But  the  task  was  acconijilished.  after  which  the  Boers 
and  the  Britisli.  v.orn  out.  re.sted  from  their  hostilities.  I'or  a  day 
and  a  night  the  Boers  were  in  occupation  of  the  advanced  hole  and 
the  sap  that  had  been  carried  fron^  it,  but  it  was  soon  recaptured,  and 
the  connection  ma.de  with  the-  Boer  trenches  blown  up  with  dvnamite. 
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On  the  20th  the  Protectorate  Regiment  gave  a  dinner,  which 
turned  out  to  be  quite  a  luxurious  repast.  Invitations  were  supple- 
mented by  the  request  to  bring  their  own  bread !  Some  of  the 
officers  shot  a  few  locust-birds,  small  as  quail,  which,  when  carved 
judiciously,  went  round  among  the  guests.  Added  to  this  there  was 
a  sucking  pig,  obtained  none  knew  whence,  but  nevertheless  most 
welcome. 

On  the  22nd,  Sergeant-IMajor  Looney  of  the  Commissariat  was 
sentenced  to  five  years  penal  servitude  for  the  misappropriation  of 
comestibles  and  stores,  which  had  been  going  on  for  some  time. 
The  Commissariat  was  reorganised  by  Captain  Ryan  (Army  Service 
Corps)  with  untiring  energy  and  economy.  To  the  soup-kitchen 
went  everything,  scraps  of  meat,  or  hoof,  meal,  unsifted  oats,  bran, 
all  were  turned  to  account,  and  food  of  a  sustaining,  if  not  luxurious 
kind,  was  provided  for  every  one.  At  this  time  the  Boers  were 
growing  despondent,  and  began  to  doubt  their  chance  of  forcing  the 
town  to  surrender.  From  a  conversation  overheard  by  some  wary 
ones  who  had  crept  close  to  the  enemy's  trenches,  it  appeared  that 
President  Steyn  had  urged  Commandant  Snyman  to  carry  the  town 
by  storm,  and  afterwards  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  Free  Staters 
with  his  force,  but  the  Burghers  had  expressed  their  opinion  that  it 
was  now  too  late  to  take  Mafeking — they  should  have  done  so  the 
first  week. 

The  inhabitants  were  very  pleased  with  their  own  ingenuity,  and 
in  their  ordnance  workshops  the  manufacture  of  shot  and  shell  went 
on  apace.  The  mechanics  of  the  railway  works,  by  a  system  which 
seemed  to  act  on  the  lines  of  a  conjuring  trick,  turned  out  from 
the  shell-factory  about  fifty  rounds  a  day.  No  waste  was  allowed. 
Even  the  fragments  of  the  enemy's  shells  were  utilised.  These  and 
scraps  of  cast  iron  were  purchased  at  twopence  a  pound  for  smelting, 
and  twopence,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  now  a  magnificent  dis- 
bursement, as  money  was  growing  more  and  more  scarce.  Curiously 
enough,  the  present  foreman,  Conolly,  was  at  one  time  manager  of  the 
shell  department  of  the  ordnance  factory  at  Pretoria,  where  he  per- 
sonally supervised  the  manufacture  of  the  larger  shells.  He  now 
necessarily  took  a  parental  interest  in  the  shells  flung  into  Mafeking 
by  the  Boers'  Creusot  gun,  and  also  in  those  new  ones  that  were 
flung  out  of  Mafeking  as  a  result  of  his  own  and  others'  inventive 
genius!  A  good  deal  of  shelling  took  place,  and  that  on  the  23rd 
was  said  to  be  a  salute  in  honour  of  Independence  Day  in  the 
Orange  Free  State.  The  inhabitants  of  Mafeking  would  not  have 
grudged  their  enemies  the,  to  them,  distressing  attempt  at  festivity 
had  they  then  known  that  four  days  later  the  death-blow  of  that 
independence  would  be  struck,  and  the  salute  was  destined  to  be  the 
last  in  the  history  of  the  Republics  ! 
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Fare  was  i^rowing-  more  and  more  meagre.  Horseflesh  was 
diversified  by  bread  made  from  horse  forage ;  water,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  was  becoming  interesting  only  to  bacteriologists.  The 
native  jiojHilation  for  the  most  part  starved  ;  they  now  and  then 
indulged  in  a  raid  and  brought  back  fat  fare,  which  for  a  day  or 
two  had  a  visible  effect  upon  their  ebon  skeletons,  but  they  brought 
it  at  the  risk  oi'  their  lives. 

Uninterrupted  deluges  of  rain  made  existence  a  perpetual  misery, 
the  trenches  and  also  the  bomb-proof  shelters  were  flooded,  and 
the  hapless  inhabitants,  saturated,  lied  into  ilic  (^pcn.  uncertain 
whether  death  by  fire  was  not  preferable  to  tlcath  by  water.  The 
first,  at  all  events,  promised  to  be  expeditious,  while  the  second 
offered  prospects  of  prolonged  sousing  and  exquisite  tortures  of 
enduring  rheumatism.  L)aily  the  state  of  affairs  became  less  toler- 
able. Typhoid  and  malaria  stalked  abroad,  and  in  the  children's 
and  women's  laager  diphtheria  had  set  in. 

On  the  25th  a  message  was  received  from  the  Queen.  Its  effect 
was  electrical.  It  was  vastly  heartening  t<j  feel  and  to  know  that 
the  great  Sovereign  herself  knew  and  sympathised  with  the  history 
of  the  struggles  and  privations,  the  loyalty  and  pluck  of  this  little 
hamlet  in  a  remote  corner  of  Her  Majesty's  possessions.  It  seemed 
more  possible  now  to  starve  patriotically,  and,  with  every  mouthful 
of  nauseating  mule  or  horse,  to  put  aside  personal  discomfort  and  to 
remember  the  gracious  fact  that  each  individual  was  a  symbol,  a 
sorry  and  dilapidated  one  perhaps,  but  nevertheless  a  symbol  of 
the  majesty  and  might  of  Greater  Britain.  In  addition  to  the 
royal  message  there  came  two  days  later  the-  stimulating  intel- 
ligence that  Kimberley  had  been  rclicxed,  and  that  Lord  Roberts 
was  advancing  on  Hloemfontcin  ! 

On  Majuba  Day,  all  made  sure  that  s(^m(.'  sort  of  attack  might 
be  expected,  and  they  prepared  to  welcome  it  with  a  salute  from 
the  new  howitzer  gun  which  had  engaged  the  genius  of  the  siege 
arsenal.  The  Hoers,  how(,'ver.  were  cjuiet.  A  g(Mid  deal  of  psalm- 
singing  took  place  in  the  Boer  camp,  while  the  besieged  i>nt  the  big 
gun  through  his  jiaces. 

Ash  Wednesday  was  observed  without  sackcloth  anil  ashes. 
Mafeking  had  been  enjoying  Lenten  abstinence!  lor  months  j)ast, 
and  therefore  when,  at  the  service  on  thi!  following  Sabbath,  the 
parson  remiiuled  them  that  it  was  the  fist  season,  every  one  in 
the  church  enjoyed  the  joke  so  hugely  that  smiles  were  with  diffi- 
culty su|ij)ressed.  As  one  of  the  congregation  afterwards  suggested, 
they  had  had  so  much  "  Extra  Special  "  fasting  that  they  ought  to 
be  let  off  Lenten  obligations  for  five  years. 
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CHAPTER     V 

A  T  CHI  1 :  \'  !•:  L  !•:  y   a  g  a  i  n 

OX  the  8th  (jf  F(;ljrLiar\'  General  Duller  ai^^ain  retired 
across  the  TuL^ela.  Me  realised  that  his  whole  flank- 
ini^  movement  had  been  a  failure,  and  though  the  ill- 
success  has  been  attributed  to  many  causes,  we  may 
safely  say  that  the  main  cause  of  the  fiasco  was  the 
insufficient  rapidity  with  which  the  scheme  was  conducted.  Napoleon 
declared  that  Hank  marches  should  be  as  short,  and  executed  in  as 
brief  a  time,  as  possible.  Celerity  and  concealm.ent  in  these  cases 
must  go  hand  in  hand,  and  when  celerity  is  overlooked  concealment 
becomes  impossible.  Delay  had  given  the  Boers  the  opportunity  to 
shift  their  positions  and  produce  a  new  front  even  more  powerful 
than  that  at  Colenso.  The  General's  idea  had  been,  after  taking 
\'aal  Krantz,  to  entrench  it  as  the  pivot  of  further  operations,  but 
the  experience  of  two  days'  hard  fighting  taught  him  that,  owing  to 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  the  despatch  of  the  Dutchmen,  the 
plan  was  far  from  practicable.  The  position  was  found  to  be 
dominated  in  every  direction  by  the  enemy,  and  unless  \'aal 
Krantz  could  be  held  securely  during  the  advance  to  Ladysmith, 
it  was  thought  advisable  not  to  hold  it  at  all.  F"or  this  reason 
the  Natal  Field  Force  returned  to  Chieveley,  the  original  scene 
of  operations,  where  the  *'  Red  Bull,"  as  the  Boers  called  him, 
with  indomitable  energy,  planned  out  a  fourth  scheme  of  attack. 
It  was  now  to  be  directed  against  the  Boer  left.  The  battle 
of  the  15th  of  December  was  mainly  directed  against  the  Boer 
right,  as  there  were  reasons  to  believe  the  right  to  be  the  weaker 
of  the  two  fianks.  That  attack  had  failed  for  reasons  we  know. 
Circumstances  having  changed,  and  more  guns  and  men  being 
now  at  his  disposal,  the  General  determined  to  direct  his  energies 
to  the  Boer  left.  The  task  was  a  complicated  one.  Both  river 
and  hills  twist  themselves  mysteriously,  and  seemingly  in  conspi- 
racy with  B(ier  notions  of  defence.  For  instance,  the  river  after 
leaving  Colenso  (which  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  Boer  centre) 
twists  invisibly  into  the  shelter  of  the  impregnable  kopjes,  and 
takes  a  direct  turn  towards  the  north,  thereby  passing  in  front  of 
the  Boer  right  and  in  rear  of  the  Boer  left.  By  taking  to  them- 
selves possession  of  Hlangwane  the  enemy  had  made  their  position 
almost  unassailable.      This  formidable  left  ran  in  a  series  of  trenches, 
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sarii^ars,  and  ritlc-pits  Irom  Colcnso  past  the  thorn-bushes  by  the 
river,  and  on  to  the  powerfully  fortified  hill  of  Hlangwane.  hroni 
ihence  it  was  extended  over  the  ridjj^e  called  Green  Hill,  and  farther 
to  the  companion  eminences  ot  Cingolo  and  Monte  Cristo,  and  the 
nek  that  united  them.  The  first  thing-,  therefore,  to  be  done  in  a 
plan  for  turning  this  formidable  position  was  to  take  possession  of 
Hussar  Hill,  which  was  acct)mplished  on  the  14th  of  February,  from 
which  day  and  on  till  the  27th  fighting  without  cessation  took  place. 
Some  one  called  it  the  fighting  march,  for  it  was  a  series  of  fero- 
ciously contested  moves  from  Chieveley  to  Hussar  Hill,  and  thence 
z'ia  Cingolo  Xek  and  Monte  Cristo  Ridge  till  the  Boer  line  had 
been  turned  and  the  British  forces  had  placed  themselves  diagonally 
across  the  left  of  the  Boer  position.  Having  worked  round  in  a 
species  of  hoop,  which  crumpled  the  Boer  left  before  it,  and  having 
deposited  men  and  guns  to  mark  as  milestones  the  victorious 
advance,  a  troiual  ad\ance  was  soon  made  on  Green  Hill,  the 
adjacent  slope  some  three  miles  from  Hlangwane,  which  nKUintain 
became  as  a  natural  consequence  ot  the  foregoing  proceedings,  a 
somewhat  easy  prize.  The  victor)'  at  Monte  Lristo,  which  enabled 
us  to  acquire  Green  Hill,  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  turning  of  the 
tide.  From  the  hour  that  commanding  j)oint  was  occupied  the 
future  of  the  relieving  army  was  j)racticall\-  seciiR-,  for  the  river  was 
gained,  and  the  Boers  once  on  the  run,  there  needed  only  the  fine 
fighting  quality  of  our  troops — the  Ai  quality  of  the  world — to 
bring  things  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  But  now  to  try  to  follow 
this  complicated  and  well-considered  march. 

On  the  I  2th  of  B'ebruary  a  force  of  mounted  infantry,  with  a 
battalion  of  infantry,  a  field-battery,  and  a  Colt  battery,  recon- 
noitred Hussar  Hill  (so  called  because  it  was  the  scene  of  the 
surprise  to  a  picket  of  the  13th  Hussars),  a  long  ridge  situated 
at  the  south  of  Hlangwane,  where  General  Buller  subsequently 
established  his  head-quarters.  The  South  African  Light  Horse 
and  another  Colt  battery  were  treated  to  some  fierce  volleys  by 
the  enemy,  with  the  result  that  Lieutenant  J.  Churchill  and  another 
officer  were  wounded.  I'Our  men  wercr  injured  and  one  was  missing. 
Thti  fight  was  a  brisk  one,  though  of  but  half-an-hour's  duration,  for 
the  hill  was  not  strongly  held.  The  troops  then  moved  forwards, 
wintling  through  a  st:ries  of  wooded  ridges  to  the  right,  till  they 
reached  an  entrenched  ridge  connecting  Hlangwane  with  higher 
hills  on  the  east.  As  there  were  continual  increa.ses  and  ( lianges 
in  regard  to  the-  troops,  it  will  be  found  advisable,  before  going 
further,  to  refer  to  a  table  of  the  distribution  of  the  forces  as  far 
as  they  were  then  known  : — 
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Second  Division. — (Major-Gcneral  Lyttcltonj. — 2nd  (Hildyard's)  Brigade 
— 2nd  East  Surrey  ;  2nd  West  Yorks ;  2nd  Devons  ;  2nd  West  Surrey.  4th 
( .Norcott's  Brigade) — ist  Rifle  Brigade;  1st  Durham  Light  Infantry;  3rd 
King's  Royal  Rifles;  2nd  Scottish  Rifles  (Canieronians) ;  Squadron  13th 
Hussars;  7th,  14th,  and  66th  Field  Batteries. 

TlIlKI)  Division. — 5th  (Hart's)  Brigade — 1st  Royal  Inniskilling  Fusiliers  ; 
1st  Connaught  Rangers;  2nd  Royal  Dublin  Fusiliers;  ist  Border.  6th  (Bar- 
ton's) Brigade — 2nd  Royal  Fusiliers;  2nd  Royal  Scots  Fusiliers;  ist  Royal 
Welsh  Fusiliers;  2nd  Royal  Irish  Fusiliers;  Squadron  13th  Hussars;  63rd, 
64ih,  and  73rd  Field  l>atterics. 

Fifth  Division. — (Lieutenant -General  Sir  Charles  Warren). — loth 
(Coke's)  Brigade — 2nd  Dorset ;  2nd  Middlesex  ;  2nd  Somerset  Light  Infantry, 
iith  (Wynne's)  Brigade — 2nd  Royal  Lancaster;  2nd  Lancashire  Fusiliers; 
1st  South  Lancashire;  ist  York  and  Lancaster;  Squadron  13th  Hussars; 
19th,  20th,  and  28th  Field  Batteries.  Corps  Troops — 1st  Royal  Dublin  Fusi- 
liers ;  Imperial  Light  Infantry  ;  Thorneycroft's  Mounted  Infantry;  6ist  Field 
Battery  (Howitzers);  78th  Field  Battery;  Natal  Battery,  9-pounders  ;  twelve 
Naval  i2-pounder  quick-firers;  4th  Mountain  Battery;  two  4.7  Naval  guns. 
1st  Cavalry  Brigade  (Burn-Murdoch) — ist  Royal  Dragoons;  14th  Hussars; 
Cough's  Composite  Regiment.  2nd  Cavalry  Brigade  (Dundonald) — Natal  Cara- 
bineers (squadron) ;  South  African  Light  Horse  (four  squadrons)  ;  Imperial 
Light  Horse  (squadron) ;  Natal  Police  (squadron). 

General  Lyttelton  succeeded  General  Clery  (disabled  by  blood- 
poisoning)  in  command  of  the  Second  Division,  while  Colonel 
Norcott  (Rifle  Brigade)  temporarily  took  command  of  the  Fourth 
Brigade. 

On  the  14th  the  army  moved  to  occupy  the  new  position  on 
Hussar  Hill.  As  we  know,  the  irregular  cavalry,  the  South  African 
Horse,  had  secured  the  position,  and  some  disappointed  Boers  who 
had  thought  to  be  beforehand  with  them  had  disappeared  with  much 
haste  and  not  a  little  chao-rin.  After  a  short  time  Generals  Wynne 
Coke,  and  Barton  with  their  respective  brigades  joined  Sir  Charles 
Warren's  division,  and  bivouacked  on  the  new  ground.  There  was 
some  trouble  about  water,  as  Hussar  Hill  was  arid  and  the  nearest 
river  was  some  miles  away.  However,  necessity  is  the  mother  of 
invention,  and  necessity  brought  to  light  a  system  of  water-waggons 
by  which  a  small  but  appreciable  amount  of  water  was  carried  to  the 
troops.  While  this  was  going  on  above.  General  Lyttleton  was 
moving  to  the  east  of  Chieveley  round  the  eastern  spur  of  Hussar 
Hill. 

Here  during  the  afternoon  a  number  of  Boers  hiding  among  the 
boulders  and  dense  scrub  made  themselves  obstreperous  ;  but  their 
fire  was  overcome  by  our  artillery,  and  before  long  they  were 
dislodged. 

Little  happened  for  two  days  save  some  artillery  duelling,  then 
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an  appreciable  advance  was  made.  A  wooded  hill  called  Cingolo, 
part  of  the  ranq^e  east  of  Hlani^wane,  was  the  next  to  be  seized 
by  an  adroit  (lankin^C  movement  of  the  infantry.  Ihey  <^ained  and 
kept  tlu-  toj)  of  the  hill  with  hut  irw  casuaUies  owin^'  to  the  dense 
cover. 

.\t  d.iwn  on  the  17th  a  i^eneral  achance  was  ordered.  Conse- 
(|uently  soon  after  midniL^ht  the  business  of  nKnement  hci^an.  At 
claybreak  the  cavalry  under  Lord  Dundonald  marched  to  discover 
the  enemy's  left  llank  through  the  tangled  and  rugged  country  to 
the  east — country  so  broken  and  wooded  that  on  occasions  it  was 
impossible  to  ride,  and  all  that  could  be  done  was  to  lead  the  horses 
through  thicket,  and  thorns,  and  over  boulders  by  the  light  of  intelli- 
gence rather  than  military  regime.  And  while  tliis  was  going  (M1 
the  artillery  was  performing  a  boisterous  symphony  on  seventy  in- 
struments, an  aiibadc  to  awaken  such  Boers  as  mii/ht  si  ill  be  dozinof 
in  rock,  ra\ine,  or  ridge  in  the  regions  ^'''i  1  llangwane. 

At  last  the  troojK-rs  had  wormed  and  torn  and  scrambled  their 
way  up  the  ritlge,  where,  on  arriving,  the  Boers  accosted  them 
with  the  music  ot  musketry  in  tolerably  fast  time.  Bullets  whizzed 
and  commenced  to  send  the  now  well-known  cataracts  over  the 
advancing  troops,  and  for  the  moment  it  seemed  to  be  a  toss  up  as 
to  whether  the  toil  of  gaining  the  position  would  be  in  \ain.  How- 
ever, the  Boers  were  in  small  number,  and  very  soon  they  fell  back, 
leaving  tlie  top  of  the  hill  before  the  advance  of  the  Imperial  Light 
Horse  and  the  Natal  Carabineers,  who  slew  or  captured  some 
Burghers  and  horses.  In  their  attack  they  were  supported  by  the 
Queen's,  the  right  battalion  of  Hildyard's  attack,  who  had  taken 
a  short  cut  and  came  up  in  the  nick  of  time,  so  that  the  Boers 
pronijitly  scurried  off  and  left  the  troops  in  undisturbed  possession 
of  Cingolo  1 1  ill. 

L'urther  imj^ortant  movements  took  place  on  the  iSih.  Thrc^ugh 
the  op(;rations  of  the  day  before,  the  Boers  had  been  hunted  along 
towards  Monte  Cristo,  and  from  thence  at  daylight  they  commenced 
to  pour  Creu.sot  shells  on  the  British  troops.  The  Oueen'.s,  who  had 
bivouacked  on  the  northern  slope  of  Cingolo,  and  canK;  in  for  a  good 
deal  of  fire,  valiantly  crossed  tlv  nek,  and,  supf)orted  by  the  rest  of 
the  2nd  Brigade;  under  Genei-.i!  Ilikhard,  assaulted  and  finally  took 
the  southern  end  of  Monte  Cristo.  The  4th  Brigade  occupied  the 
left  or  western  slop(!  Operations  were  begun  very  early,  and  the 
long  precipitous  climb  in  a  baking  sun  occupied  till  midda)-.  The 
advance  over  country  that  is  trellised  with  spruits,  dongas,  thorn- 
bush,  and  scrub  at  times  was  painfully  slow,  and  the  scrambling 
and  stumbling,  sometimes  on  all  fours,  to  the  roll  and  rattle  of 
musketry  and  the  banking  of  unseen  and  unlocatablc  guns  occu- 
pied   .some    hours.       The    words    of    the    .Scripture,    "  I'lyes    have 
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they  and  see  not,"  might  have  been  ap[)Hed  to  this  nerve-trying 
assault  against  hidden  men  with  smokeless  weapons.  No  sooner 
had  the  troops  reached  the  top  of  Monte  Cristo  than  they  were 
assailed  by  a  well-directed  artillery  fire  from  the  direction  of  the 
invisible  foe,  shrapnel,  Maxim,  and  Nordenfeldt  guns  pouring  over 
the  men  as  they  advanced.  Hut  they  steadily  pushed  on  and  up 
till  at  last  they  entirely  routed  the  Boers.  These,  fuuling  them- 
selves in  a  desperate  situation,  took  to  their  heels,  leaving  tents, 
food,  biltong,  lard,  potatoes,  onions,  clothing,  bridles,  blankets,  and 
Bibles  behind  them  in  disarray.  In  their  retreat  they  were  fired  on 
by  the  cavalry,  but  they  made  small  reply.  Ouantities  of  ammuni- 
tion were  captured,  and,  unfortunately  for  those  who  still  main- 
tained their  respect  for  the  enemy,  several  forms  of  expanding 
bullets.  The  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers,  supported  by  the  rest  of  the 
6th  Brigade,  assailed  the  eastern  llank  of  the  enemy's  position.  The 
2nd  Brigade  of  Cavalry  on  the  extreme  right  watched  the  eastern 
slopes  of  Monte  Cristo,  and  drove  back  those  of  the  enemy  who 
scurried  there  to  escape  the  artillery  tire.  They  had  been  com- 
pletely taken  by  surprise;  they  had  expected  the  IJriiish  to  begin 
a  frontal  attack  on  Green  Hill,  a  smooth  gras.sy  eminence  sliced 
with  the  gashes  of  Boer  entrenchments,  some  of  these  si.x  feet  in 
depth,  others  blasted  in  the  solid  rock.  Assaulted  now  by  big 
guns  in  front  and  llank,  attacked  in  llank  and  rear,  the  enemy, 
without  offering  much  resistance,  evacuated  their  strong  positions 
and  lied  across  the  Tugela.  That  their  llight  w;is  precipitate  was 
testified  by  the  fact  that  they  even  left  letters  behind.  One  o\'  these 
was  from  General  Joubert  in  answer  to  a  recjuest  for  supj^orts,  in 
which  he  said  these  could  not  be  sent  ;  the  position  was  sufhciently 
garrisoned  with  the  men  they  had. 

The  crest  ot  .Monte  Cristo  gained,  all  at  once  took  hrarl.  This 
hill  was  the  hinge  on  which  all  the  subsequent  movements  turned. 
l>y  means  of  it  Green  1 1  ill  and  the  fn^wning  eminence  of  1  llangwane 
could  become  (jurs.  From  Hlangwane  the  whoh^  western  section 
of  the  great  Colenso  position  could  be  rendered  uiUcnalilc  by  the 
enemy.  This  the  Boers  well  knew,  and  this  was  the  reason  for  their 
tough  resistance  on  the  dreadful  15th  of  December.  Now.  seeing  us 
masters  of  Monte  Cristo,  they  wisely  decided  to  make  ihem.selves 
scarce.  The  British  guns  once  mounted  on  Monte  Cristo  made  a 
complete  difference  in  the  situation.  It  was  now  possil^le  to  entilade 
many  of  the  choice  positions  wlii(  h  for  two  months  had  been  the 
sn.ig  hiding-j)laces  of  the  enemy.  Now,  in  the  distance,  was  visibk; 
— the  subject  of  many  dreams,  many  nightmares — Ladysmilh. 
Around  it,  here  and  there,  were  d(jtted  the  enemy's  camps  and 
hospitals — only  eight  miles  away — .1  comfortable  walking  distance 
— eight  miles  ahead  of  our  advanced  lines  !      Ladysmith — an  austere 
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queen  to  be  wooed,  ;i  faintiiiL,^  Ijeauty  to  be  won — so  she  had 
seemed,  with  Hves  risked  and  sacriiiced  like  mere  handfuls  of 
sand  for  the  sake  of  her,  for  a  few  yards  of  approach  near  to  that 
cestus  which  eni^irdUxi  all  the  grand  British  blood  that  had 
pal[)itated  for  our  coming,  so  long,  so  very  long.  It  was  glorious 
merely  to  know  that  Ladysmith  was  now  in  sight  of  the  British 
picquets :  there  was  a  sense  of  exhilaration  in  the  thought  of 
real  progress  after  tlie  ghastly  six  days  at  Spion  Kop,  the  lluctuat- 
ing  four  at  Vaal  Krantz,  the  fourteen  in  and  out  and  round  about 
the  precincts  of  fatal  Colenso.  Success  was  now  almost  within  a 
stone's  throw,  and  all  hearts  throbbed  with  expectation  and  con- 
fidence. All  were  in  some  way  longing  for  the  handclasp  of 
those  beleaguered  men.  There,  in  that  cup  of  the  hills  were 
kindred  ;  if  not  kindred,  friends  ;  if  not  friends,  comrades  in  arms — 
comrades  who  had  belono-ed  to  the  same  old  regiments  or  "  q-round  " 
with  the  same  "  crammers "  at  the  same  schools.  And  even  for 
complete  strangers  there  was  a  thrill  of  excitement,  almost  of  exul- 
tation, at  the  prospect  of  coming  in  touch  with  these  men,  of  grasp- 
ing hands  with  renowned  warriors,  every  one  of  whom  had  helped 
to  illuminate  one  of  the  most  sumptuous  pages  of  the  history  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

The  intense  heat,  the  terrific  toil,  the  unparalleled  hardships  were 
forgotten.  The  energy  and  dash  of  the  troops,  hitherto  unfailing, 
were  now  redoubled.  They  had  now  taken  possession  of  the  most 
important  ridge  which  pointed  towards  the  frowning  guardian 
eminence  of  the  beleaguered  concave — Bulwana  Hill — and  hopes 
were  high  and  spirits  exuberant.  There  remained  but  Pieter's  Hill 
between  them  and  the  imprisoned  multitude.  They  now  saw  that 
the  turn  of  the  tide  had  arrived,  and  already  they  looked  towards 
the  distressed  town,  veiled  in  the  haze  of  distance,  and  pictured 
the  hour  when  their  long  spell  of  strain  and  turmoil  should  meet 
its  reward.  In  this  day's  fight,  the  Queens,  the  Scots  Fusiliers,  the 
Rifle  Brigade,  and  the  irregular  cavalry  had  especially  distinguished 
themselves.  It  was  the  distinction  of  endurance  rather  than  of  dis- 
play. The  dogged  perseverance  with  which  they  launched  them- 
selves at  the  positions  to  be  taken,  toiling  through  scrub  and  thorn, 
"potting  away"  at  an  invisible  foe,  was  more  to  be  applauded 
than  more  demonstrative  feats  of  heroism.  Colenso  and  Spion 
Kop  had  been  showy  in  their  tragedy,  but  the  "fighting  march," 
as  it  was  called,  was  a  feat  of  superb  endurance,  of  obdurate  pluck. 
A  perpetual  stumbling  and  tearing,  an  eternal  pushing  up  and  on 
against  opposition  the  more  terrifying  because  unseen  ;  the  sound 
of  booming,   smokeless  murderous   cruns  ;   the  sieht   of  maimed  or 
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mutilated  human  bemgs  dropping  suddenly  under  the  serene  and 
smiling  sky  were  experiences  to  test  the  grit  of  the  toughest  and 
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most  stoical.  A  bolt  from  the  blue  !  That  was  all.  Yet  jircscntly 
there  were  dead  nu-n  littered  about,  and  tar  away,  unconscious  of 
their  woe,  were  widows  and  orphans. 

On  the  icjth,  Hlanjj^wane  llill — the  impregnable  Gibraltar,  as  it 
has  been  called — was  taken  by  the  Fusilier  Briy;ade.  As  this  hill, 
which  commanded  Colenso,  had  been  evacuated  by  the  enemy — who 
had  left  three  camps  and  all  their  paraphernalia,  thousands  of  rounds 
of  ammunition,  and  2000  Maxim  automatic  shells  behind  them — 
we  were  now  free  to  cross  the  Tugela.  Whether  the  enemy  would 
continue  to  ti^^^ht  inch  by  inch  was  imcertain,  but  still  there  was  one 
subject  of  rejoicing — the  river  was  ours.  The  following  officers 
were  killed  and  wounded  during  this  day's  operations  : — 2nd  Royal 
Fusiliers — Killed,  Captain  W.  L.  Thurl^urn  ;  wounded,  2nd  Lieu- 
tenant I"^.  C.  Packe.  2nd  Scottish  Rilles — W'ounded,  2nd  Lieu- 
tenant j.  M.  Colchester-Wemyss. 

On  the  20th  Genend  Hart,  after  a  slight  resistance  by  a  weak 
rearguard,  occupied  the  village,  and  now  the  line  ot  the  Tugela  on 
the  south  side  from  Colenso  to  P^agle's  Nest  was  in  liritish  hands. 

Colenso  was  found  to  be  a  desolate  ruin.  The  enemy  had  evi- 
dently tried  to  make  matchwood  of  the  place.  Windows  and  doors 
told  the  tale  of  wanton  destruction.  They  were  wrecked  past  remedy. 
Houses  everywhere  were  redolent  of  the  Boer,  the  walls  bore 
traces  of  his  illiter.ite  caligraphy,  and  his  offensive  remarks  in  many 
tongues  amused  without  disturbing  those  who  read  them.  They 
could  afford  t«:)  smile  now.  And  while  they  went  on  their  tour  of 
investigation  the  hidden  Boers  could  not  resist  some  sniping  shots 
from  their  trenches  in  Fort  Wylie,  which  were  only  silenced  by  the 
f)rcible  arguments  of  the  Xaval  gunners  on  Hussar  Hill.  On  this 
day  another  trooper  of  the  South  African  Light  Horse  (Walters) 
distinguished  himself  by  swimming  across  the  Tugela  and  bringing 
over  the  pontot)n,  thus  repeating  the  gallant  deed  of  his  comrades  at 
Potgieter's  Drift.  Thorneycroft's  Mounted  Infantry,  though  j)ep{)ered 
by  Boers  who  were  ensconced  on  the  kopjes  on  the  opposite  side, 
succeeded  in  fording  the  river,  and  proceeded  to  reconnoitre  the 
koj)jes  on  the  other  side.  All  the  guns  were  gone,  and  the  kopjes 
themselves  seemed  to  be  weakly  held.  In  the  distance  small  clus- 
ters of  lioers  were  seen  in  the  act  of  digging  trenches,  but  it  was 
generally  believed  that  the  enemy's  tactics  were  now  those  of  a 
rearguartl  action. 

Terrible  reminiscences  of  the  battle  of  Colenso  greeted  them 
wherever  they  turned.  P'ort  Wylie  was  seamed  with  bombardment. 
The  railway  bridge  remained  a  lamentable  picture  of  upheaval.  Out- 
side the  village,  lying  as  they  had  ilrop|)ed,  were  the  rotted  carca.ses 
of  horses  which  had  fallen  victims  to  the  enemy's  volleys — fallen  in 
tangled  masses,  all  harnessed  together,  while  making  a  futile  effort 
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to  save  tlic  i^Lins  ol  ihe  14th  and  66th  Batteries.  The  trenches, 
be<^innini^  on  the  very  brink  of  the  river,  with  their  protective  layers 
of  sandbags  and  their  ingeniously  arranged  earthworks,  told  how 
comfortably  and  with  what  inmiunity  from  danger  the  Boers  had  set 
about  their  fell  work  on  the  fatal  15th  of  December.  The  labour  in 
making  Colenso  and  its  surroundings  impregnable  must  have  been 
as  immense  as  it  was  skill ul. 

General  Hart's  advanced  guard  now  proceeded  to  cross  the 
Tugela,  the  Boers  having  vacated  all  their  positions  south  of  the 
river,  and  on  the  21st  he  was  followed  by  tlie  5Lh  Division,  who 
drove  back  the  enemy's  rearguard.  The  enemy  had  moved  north 
and  turned  into  a  strongly  fortified  line  of  kopjes  midway  between 
the  river  and  Grobler's  Kloof,  and  from  thence  there  was  some 
doubt  whether  he  could  ever  be  displaced.  At  the  approach  of  the 
British,  he,  however,  retired  precipitately  towards  Grobler's  Kloof 

The  crossing,  on  both  days,  of  the  magnificent  infantry  was  apiece 
with  all  that  had  gone  before.  First  came  one  shell,  then  another, 
but  the  troops  steadily  pursued  their  warlike  course  while  the  missiles 
hurtling  over  their  heads  exploded  in  the  plain  behind  them.  The 
great  question  had  been  as  to  where  the  river  should  be  crossed. 
Now  that  the  British  were  in  possession  of  the  whole  area  of 
Hlangwane  and  its  connecting  hills,  it  was  possible  to  cross  either 
where  the  river  ran  north  and  south,  or  where  it  ran  east  and  west. 
The  idea  was  to  cross  and  get  along  the  line  of  railroad,  and  follow 
a  straight  course  up  to  Ladysmith.  The  enemy  were  believed  to  be 
in  retreat,  and  therefore  it  seemed  perfectly  feasible  to  advance  in 
the  way  attempted. 

On  the  2ist  the  gunners  continued  persistently  at  work,  deter- 
mining that  the  Dutchmen  should  have  no  spare  time  for  the 
building  of  further  entrenchments.  The  foe  managed,  however,  to 
render  themselves  aggressive  by  firing  on  an  ambulance  train  that 
was  steaming  out  of  Colenso  station.  Meanwhile  the  army  was 
moving  westward  from  Hlangwane  plateau,  with  a  view  to  marching 
up  beyond  the  stream,  and  getting  out  of  the  valley  of  the  ri\er  and 
beyond  the  kopjes  that  frowned  over  it. 

LADYSMITH 

The  story  of  famine  is  an  insidious  story,  a  creeping  horror  that, 
scarcely  visible,  yet  slowly  and  very  gradually  saps  first  the  spirits, 
then  the  energies,  then  the  blood,  and  finally  all  the  little  sparks  of 
being  that  serve  to  divide  us  from  the  dead.  The  seal  of  hunger 
was  set  on  every  action,  though  there  was  no  complaint.  The 
cramped-up  Tommy  in  his  sangar  was  scarcely  as  conscious  of  his 
risk  of  danger  from  shot  and  shell  as  of  the  aching  void  that  assured 
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him  how  much  nature  abhorred  a  vacuum.  W  lien  he  marched,  he 
marched  now  with  the  step  of  one  who  husbands  his  resources  ; 
when  he  whistled  as  of  old,  he  ceased  abrupt,  the  luni^'^  power  being 
scant  and  short-lived.  His  eyes,  plucky  and  Hritishly  dogged,  grew 
large  and  wistful,  as  though  looking  for  something  that  never  came. 
Dysentery  and  fever  caught  him  and  left  him,  but  left  him  still  in 
charore  of  famine,  which  held  him  in  leading-strings,  allowini»"  him  his 
freedom  to  crawl  so  far  and  no  farther.  Yet  daily  routine  went  on 
as  of  yt)re.  The  shadow  of  the  man  went  on  picket  or  fatigue  duty 
and  nut  his  fellow-shadows  as  often  as  not  with  a  jest.  In  ordinary 
life  yoj  don't  look  uj)on  cheek-bones  as  the  features  of  a  face.  You 
take  stock  of  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  possibly  ears.  In  Ladysmith  a 
m  ui's  character  betrayed  itself  in  his  cheek-bones  and  in  the  anaemic 
tone  of  the  tanned  parchment  that  was  stretched  across  them.  You 
could  re.id  of  patience  and  heroism  in  the  hard,  distinct  outlines,  and 
comprehend  the  magnificent  endurance  of  (^ne  who,  expecting  to 
tight  like  a  devil,  w.is  condemned  to  feed  like  an  anchorite. 

The  men  were  very  near  the  barbaric  brink  of  starvation.  On 
one  occasion  a  shell  plumped  into  the  mule  lines  and  killed  a  mule. 
There  was  a  i^eneral  rush.  Shells  fallowed  on  the  first,  cr.ishinor  all 
around,  but  the  fcunished  racin^r  thron^r  heeded  them  not  ;  their  one 
desire  was  to  get  at  the  slain  beast,  to  capture  the  wherewithal  to 
stay  their  grievous  cravings.  Quickly  with  their  clasjvknives  they 
possessed  themselves  of  great  chunks  of  the  flesh,  and  then,  with 
death  hurtling  around  them  and  over  their  heads,  they  proceeded  to 
carry  their  prize  to  safer  quarters.  Here  they  determined  to  have  a 
g<)od  "  tuck-in."  Fires  were  kindled,  and  the  flesh  was  toasted  and 
swallowed  with  lightning  rapidity. 

For  som-  weeks  the  inhabitants  had  been  reduced  to  an  essence 
of  horse  politely  termed  Chevril,  which  was  declared  to  be  both 
palatable  and  nourishing.  The  horses,  with  their  ribs  shining  in 
painful  high  lights  along  their  skins,  dropped  day  after  day  from 
sheer  famine,  and  were  boiled  down  to  meet  the  pressing  demand. 
Their  bones  were  gelatin<jus,  however  wizened  their  poor  flesh. 

The  horses  that  were  used  for  food,  like  those  that  yet  crawled, 
were  mere  skeletons.  When  the  General,  in  view  of  making  another 
sortie,  inquired  how  many  there  were  in  camp  that  could  still  carry 
their  rid';r  for  six  miles,  he  was  inf)rmed  that  there  were  only  twelve 
equal  to  the  t;Lsk. 

The  lack  of  fat  and  milk  antl  vegetables  was  irremediable,  but 
dainties,  so  called,  were  provided  in  curious  ways.  F>lancmange  was 
manufactured  from  ladies'  violet-powder  which  had  been  "  com- 
mandeered"  for  service  in  the  kitchen,  and  biscuits  were  fried  by 
the  men  in  the  axle-grease  provided  for  the  carts,  in  hope  to  make 
the  task  of  biting  them  less  like  crunching  ashes. 
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The  place  itself  appeared  to  be  becoming  the  Abomination  of 
Desolation.  IMany  of  the  dwellings  were  unoccupied  ;  the  low  bun- 
galow-shaped villas  were  closed  and  barricaded  ;  here  and  there 
were  buildings  cracked  and  seamed  by  shot  and  shell,  with  great 
gaps  in  their  faces,  reminding  one  of  human  beings  without  eyes  and 
teeth.  Melancholy  and  depression  reigned  everywhere — on  the 
tangled,  desolated  gardens,  as  on  the  silent,  listless  men,  who  had 
almost  ceased  to  converse,  for  there  was  nothing  left  to  converse 
about.  Buller's  coming  had  been  discussed  threadbare  ;  the  pro- 
spect of  the  food  holding  out  had  been  examined  in  all  its  hideous 
emptiness.  Lassitude  and  weariness  was  the  universal  expression  on 
the  visages  of  the  hollow-eyed  spectres  that  were  the  remains  of  the 
dashin*/  heroes  of  Glencoe  and  Elandslaaorte.  The  land  and  river- 
beds  presented  the  appearance  of  a  series  of  grottoes,  shelters  of 
wood,  stone,  and  wire,  the  dens  of  wild  animals,  the  caves  of  primi- 
tive man.  Between  the  burrows  and  caves  were  sentr}'-paths  and 
paths  to  the  water-tanks,  worn  with  the  incessant  traffic  of  weary 
feet. 

Though  affairs  were  arriving  at  a  sorry  pass,  there  were  still 
some  wonderful  recoveries.  For  instance.  Captain  Paley  (Rifle 
Brigade),  who  was  wounded  in  both  hips,  was  getting  on  amazingly. 
Though  the  leg  was  badly  shattered  near  the  joint  of  the  hip,  there 
was  every  reason  to  hope  that  it  might  be  saved.  Captain  Mills, 
too,  was  mending.  To  have  a  bullet  pass  through  the  lung  and 
pierce  the  spinal  column  is  not  a  common  experience,  and  one  that 
few  recover  from  ;  yet  the  doctors  gave  hopeful  reports.  They 
had  scarcely  thought  that  ]Major  Hoare  would  outlive  a  fractured 
skull — completely  riddled  they  said  it  was — yet  the  Major  was  ex- 
pected to  be  himself  again  shortly.  These  were  marvellous  cases, 
and  probably  the  wounded  owed  their  curious  recovery  to  the  nature 
of  the  weapon  of  offence.  Missiles  have  peculiar  characteristics, 
and  differ  in  their  capacity  for  deadliness.  For  instance,  bullets  of 
the  most  harmless  kind  are  those  havingr  a  hicrh  velocitv,  those  that 
hit  apex-first  and  do  not  "  keyhole,"  and  those  possessing  a  hard, 
smooth  sheath  with  a  smooth,  rounded  surface.  After  these  come 
missiles  of  more  death-dealing  or  mutilating  nature — the  Dum-Dum 
bullets,  with  the  nickel  sheaths  around  the  apex  removed  in  order  to 
expose  the  lead  nucleus.  Remington  lead  or  brass  bullets,  shrapnel 
bullets,  and  fragments  of  shell.  Each  and  all  of  these  things  had 
been  endured  by  one  or  other  of  our  gallant  men  during  the  course 
of  the  campaign,  and  the  surgeons  were  able  to  make  a  profound 
study  of  causes  and  effects.  One  of  the  heroes  of  Ladysmith  who 
went  near  to  testing  the  efficacy  of  that  most  deadly  thing,  the  shell, 
w-as  Archdeacon  Barker.  With  the  utmost  presence  of  mind,  he 
picked  up  a  shell  in  the  act  of  exploding  and  plumped  it  into  a  tub 
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of  water,  thus  savinyr  many  lives.  Xuinhcrs  ol  officers  who  had 
been  hit  by  Mausers  or  Lee-M  it  fords  were  now  proiKninced  out  oC 
dauijer,  amoiiij  tliem  Colonel  C  h^.  l>eckett  (Stall),  Major  h".  ll.iin- 
mersley  (Staff).  Captain  W.  H.  Silver,  Captain  M.  j.  W".  rikc  Major 
H.  Mullaly.  l.icutenanls  Crichton,  S.  C.  Maiiland.  W  .  W  .  Mac- 
Grci^or  [o(  the  Gordons),  and  A.  A.  C.  liond.  Captain  Lowndes, 
who  was  wounded  dangerously  on  Surprise  Hill,  w.is  jjicking  up 
wonderfully.  Lieutenant  Campbell,  of  the  hnpcrial  Light  Horse, 
wh  >se  case  at  first  seenicd  serious,  was  rapidly  gaining  ground. 

\'ery  capricious  sometimes  was  the  action  of  bullets.  Some  of 
the  injured  would  have  as  many  as  four  or  five  W(3unds,  all  "outers," 
to  use  their  musketry  phrase,  while  others  would  sutler  strange  and 
wonderful  things  in  consequence  of  the  vagaries  of  a  single  shot. 
A  strange  chapter  of  accidents  befell  one  officer.  He  was  hit  under 
the  left  eye,  the  bullet  passing  out  of  his  cheek  into  his  left  shoulder, 
and  then  into  his  upper  arm,  which  it  broke.  Xot  content  with 
doing  this  d.unage,  the  shock  of  the  blow  knocked  him  down,  and  in 
falling  the  unfortunate  man  broke  the  other  arm  !  On  the  other 
hand,  there  were  some,  reported  doing  well,  and  expecting  to  be  fit 
for  duty  shortly,  who  were  veritably  perforated  with  bullets — "a 
perfect  sieve "  one  man  called  himself,  with  a  touch  of  excusable 
pride. 

The  bravery  of  these  men !  The  bravery  of  these  women  ! 
Outside  we  knew  only  of  the  husk  of  their  suffering  ;  but  the  kernel 
of  it,  the  bitter  sickening  taste  of  it,  the  taste  that  lived  with  them, 
that  was  there  when  they  woke,  and  remained  after  they  had  closed 
their  eyes  in  sleep  — that,  none  but  themselves  could  ever  know. 
Boredom  and  llies,  they  jestingly  said  it  was !  Rather  was  it  a 
slow  petrifaction  of  the  soul.  Death  to  them  had  lost  its  sting, 
as  life  had  lost  its  fire.  Ladysmith  was  the  grave  of  corpses 
that  were  not  dead,  forms  in  the  cerements  of  burial  now  too 
weak  to  knock  themselves  against  the  colfin-lid  and  cr\-.  "  Save 
us!  our  last  breath  is  not  yet  spent;  we  are  living,  loving  men!" 
Yes,  they  were  too  weak.  rhe\-  made  no  sound,  no  cry.  Ihey 
who  had  so  long  resisted  c<juld  resist  no  longer;  they,  who  with 
their  last  effort  on  that  fatal  6th  of  January  had  been  a  terror  to 
their  enemies,  were  now  only  a  terror  to  them.selves.  Could  they 
bear  it  Ic^ngcr  ?  Was  it  jiossible.^  Might  they  not  in  some  fit  of 
madness,  some  palj)itating  moment  of  lust  for  dear  life,  begin  to 
spell  the  letters  of  the  unframable  word,  begin  just  to  think  how  it 
might  be  spelt? — S — u — r — r —  Xo!  They  could  not  get  to  the 
end  of  it!  It  choked  them.  They  could  stand  the  fetid  water,  the 
foul  air  with  its  loathsome  whispers,  its  hidt;ous  suggestions,  which 
at  (!ventide  grew  strong  as  phantoms  from  the  nether  world  ;  they 
could   face  the  sight  of  virulent   disease  and  gaunt   fnnine  stalking 
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lit)  ami  down  as  i\\r.  hyena  slinks  round  and  about  his  prey;  they 
could  <^iisp  under  lh(-  lierce  heat  ;  they  could  tune  their  ears  to  the 
rackini^^  rending  tortuous  exjilcjsions  of  death  deahnj^  shells — they 
could  do  all  this,  Init  they  could  not  j^^et  beyond.  The  first  syllable 
of  the  crushini;-  word  could  never  pass  their  lij)S  ! 

r'ood  now  was  oid\-  interrstiuL,^  because  ()(  its  mystery;  it  was 
hcginnin;^^  to  have  merely  an  ornamental  value  in  the  programme. 
X^irious  "confections"  made  of  violet-powder  that  had  been  im- 
poundetl,  strange  brawns  of  mule-heel  and  suspicious  "savouries" 
were  the  subject  of  speculation  and  awe.  People  pretended  to 
be  pleased  and  to  put  a  good  face  on  matters,  and  indeed  they  had 
every  reason  to  be  thankful  ;  for,  owing  to  the  ingenuity  of  Lieu- 
tenant M'Nalty,  A.S.C.,  under  whose  auspices  potted  meats,  jellies, 
soups,  were  manufactured,  the  imagination  if  not  the  appetite  was 
appeased  with  what,  when  not  too  closely  investigated,  appeared  to 
be  quite  delectable  fare. 

The  following  prices  were  realised  at  an  auction  on  February  2  i  : 
—  b'ourteen  lbs.  of  oatmeal,  ^2,  19s.  6d.  ;  a  tin  of  condensed  milk, 
I  OS.  ;  I  lb.  of  fat  beef,  lis.;  a  i-lb.  tin  of  coffee,  17s.  ;  a  2-lb.  tin  of 
tongue,  £1,  6s.  ;  a  sucking-pig,  /"i,  17s.  ;  eggs,  £2,  8s.  per  dozen  ; 
a  fowl,  18s.  ;  four  small  cucumbers,  15s.  ;  green  mealies,  3s.  8d. 
each  ;  a  small  quantity  of  grapes,  ;^i,  5s.  ;  a  plate  of  tomatoes,  i8s.  ; 
one  marrow,  ^i,  8s.  ;  a  plate  of  potatoes,  19s.  ;  two  small  bunches 
of  carrots,  9s.  ;  a  glass  of  jelly,  i8s.  ;  a  i-lb.  bottle  of  jam,  £1,  us.  ; 
a  I-lb.  tin  of  marmalade,  ^i,  is.  ;  a  dozen  matches,  13s.  6d.  ;  a 
packet  of  cigarettes,  ^i,  5s.  ;  50  cigars,  £g,  5s.  ;  a  |-lb.  cake  of 
tobacco,  ^2,  5s.  ;   I  lb.  of  tobacco,  ^3,  5s. 

A  doctor,  writing  home  about  this  time,  said  : — 

"Things  are  getting  very  trying  here  now.  For  two  or  three 
weeks  we  have  had  only  half  a  pound  of  horseflesh  and  a  quarter  a 
pound  of  very  bad  niealie-meal  bread,  with  one  ounce  of  sugar. 
Sometimes  a  little  mealie  porridge  is  added  or  a  little  more  bread. 
This  is  precious  low  fare,  I  can  tell  you,  especially  as  the  bread  is  so 
bad  we  can  hardly  eat  it,  and  it  makes  us  ill.  Of  course,  drinks 
o-ave  out  after  the  first  month,  and  tobacco  followed  suit  some  time 
ago,  but.  fortunately,  they  discovered  a  little  Kaffir  tobacco  recently, 
which,  vile  as  it  is,  we  smoke  eagerly.  Alas  !  mine  won't  last  long 
now.  It  is  impossible  to  get  proper  food  for  patients,  and  not  much 
of  improper.  Consequently  men  are  beginning  to  die  fast  of  scurvy, 
enteric,  and  dysentery.  We  have  reduced  the  number  of  sick  from 
two  thousand  to  seventeen  hundred  here,  of  which  I  have  about  a 
hundred  severe  cases,  and  am  allowed  about  two  to  three  wine- 
glasses of  stimulants  a  day  for  the  lot  ;  so  you  can  imagine  what  a 
farce  that   is.      Prugs,    too,    are   almost   finished,    and    firewood   for 
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cooking  is  an  endless  ditticulty  ;  so  you  can  imagine  I  am  pretty 
tired  of  the  d.iily  duty  in  these  terrible  fever-tents.  About  half  of 
our  doctors  and  half  the  nurses  are  sick,  and  there  were  always  few 
enough.      One  doctor  has  already  died  and  a  nurse." 

Among  the  severe  cases  alluded  to  was  one  especially  to  be 
deplored.  Colonel  Royston,  whose  name  is  intimately  connected 
with  \^olunteering  in  Natal,  was  hopelessly  ill.  In  spite  of  his  in  hi 
constitution,  he  succumbed  to  the  ravages  of  enteric  fever,  and  was  in 
reality  marked  by  the  fmger  of  death  at  the  very  time  when  the  relief 
force  was  pressing  to  deliver  the  town  from  the  awful  doom  tliat 
hung  like  a  miasma  over  the  whole  place.  The  gallant  Colonel  had 
done  splendid  service,  and  for  two  decades  had  w(3rked  energetically 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Colony  antl  stiniuhite  interest  in  the 
\'olunteer  movement.  As  trumpeter  in  the  Carabineers  in  1872,  the 
youth  was  found  engaging  in  operations  against  Langalibalele,  in- 
cluding the  living  column  in  the  Double  Mountains  and  the  capture 
of  the  chief;  and  in  1879,  in  command  of  a  troop  of  Carabineers,  he 
distinguished  himself  in  the  Zulu  campaign.  Later  he  accompanied 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  to  the  Transvaal  in  command  of  the  High  Com- 
missioner's escort.  From  1881  to  1889  he  commanded  the  regi- 
ment, and  was  appointed  Commandant  of  X'olunteers  in  189S.  When 
the  call  to  arms  came,  the  brave  Volunteers  of  Xatal  were  ready  to 
a  man,  fully  equipped  to  go  to  the  front — a  practical  j^roof  of  the 
splendid  ability  and  foresight  of  their  chief  All  agreed  in  deploring 
his  illness,  and  declared  that  an  officer  more  fitted  to  lead  the  gallant 
regiment,  more  trusted  and  more  beloved,  it  would  be  hard  to  find. 
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On  Wednesday  the  21st,  as  we  know,  our  troops  were  back  at 
Colenso.  The  day  was  mainly  de\oted  to  "sniping,"  to  bring- 
ing up  heavy  guns,  and  to  getting  the  troops  across  the  Tugela. 
But  the  1 2-pounder  Naval  guns  on  Hlangwane,  and  the  6ist 
Howitzer  Battery  in  the  open,  indulged  in  a  stupendous  concert 
addressed  to  the  enemy's  position,  in  which  they  were  assisted 
from  below  Monte  Cristo  on  the  right  by  more  Xaval  guns. 
The  enemy  was  not  inactive.  No  sooner  had  a  jiontoon  been 
thrown  across  the  river  below  Hlangwane  than  they  began  to 
drop  shells  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  troops  who  were  attempt- 
ing to  cross.  These,  however,  accomjilished  their  intention  with- 
out sustaining  much  \oss.  Meanwhile,  Corporal  Adams,  of  the 
Telegraph  Brigade,  distinguished  himself  by  swimming  across  the 
Tugela,  wire  in  mouth.  The  troops  now  advanced — (leneral 
Coke's  Brigade,  followed  by  two  battalions  of  General  Wynne's 
and  a  field-battcry.      The  Somersets,  Dorsets,  Middlesex,  covered 
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by  sliell-firc   from    two   field- batteries   and   tlic   heavy  guns,   moved 
across  the  plain    to  the   foot  of  the  hill,   with   the  object  of  recon- 
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noitring   Grobler's    Kloof      At   first   no  signs   of  the   enemy   were 
visible,    the    Dutchmen,    though    not    entrenched,    being   cunningly 
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hiiltlen  in  the  cloiiL;as  aiul  iliorn-bushes,  whicli  crowded  the  vicinity. 
But  no  sooner  had  the  Somersets,  who  had  been  tlie  first  across 
the  pt)ntoon,  approaclied  the  base  of  the  liill,  than  a  cataract  from 
tlie  rifles  of  tlic  enemy  sudtlenly  burst  over  them.  The  Hoers  had 
withheld  tlu-ir  fire  till  the  troops  were  within  point-blank  ranj^e, 
and  tlu-n  rc-ni  tlie  weird  mystery  of  the  dusk  with  jets  of  llame. 
Nearly  a  hundred  of  the  oallant  fellows  dropped  and  three  officers 
were  killed.  S(Mne  said  that  they  were  fightini;  tlie  enemy's  rear- 
guard, but  in  reality  a  large  portion  of  the  whole  Hoer  army  was 
engaged.  Though  it  was  the  first  time  the  regiment  had  been  under 
fire,  the  admirable  behaviour  of  the  men  in  the  face  of  ovcrwhelminof 
hostile  numbers  was  remarkable.  Xeverlheless,  the  unpleasant  dis- 
covery oi  the  enemy's  strength  al  last  involved  the  retreat  of  the 
troops,  and  decided  the  General  lliat  an  advance  in  f  )rce  must  be 
made  on  the  following  day. 

The  following  officers  w^ere  killed  anti  wounded   in  the  operations 
of  20th  and  21st  February  : — 

1st  Rifle  Brigade — Wounded,  Lieutenant  W.  K.  Wingfieid-Digb}'.  2nd 
Soniersetsliirc  Light  Infantry — Killed,  Captain  S.  L.  \'.  Crealock,  Lieutenant 
\'.  F.  A.  Keith-Falconer,  Second  Lieutenant  J.  C.  Parr;  wounded,  Captain 
K.  G.  Elger.  2nd  Dorsetshire  Regiment — Wounded,  Second  Lieutenant 
F.  Middlcton.  2nd  Royal  Irish  Fusiliers — Wounded,  Colonel  J.  Reeves. 
Staff — Wounded,  Captain  11.  G.  C  Phillips.  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps — 
Died  of  wounds,  Captain  R.  E.  Holt. 

On  Thursdav  the  22nd,  part  of  General  \\'\nn(,;'s  I)rigade  began 
to  advance.  They  were  supported  l:)y  Mildyard's  Brigade  from  the 
region  of  Fort  \\'ylie.  (General  Barton's  Brigade  and  part  of 
General  II art's  were  left  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.)  Progress 
was  slow  and  painful.  'Fhe  country — a  strip  some  two  miles  broad 
and  stretching  out  between  high  hills  and  the  river — was  richly 
veined  with  irritating  dongas  and  coxcrcd  ^^ith  bushes  and  scrub. 
The  position  was  commanded  by  the  wooded  slopes  ot  Grobler's 
Kloof,  and  enabled  the  Boers  to  worry  the  men  in  their  advance 
with  an  enfilading  fire.  All  around  were  steep  kopjes  such  as  the 
P)oer  soul  delights  in,  and  thorny  tangles  which  afforded  com- 
fortable sheltf.T  f)r  the  enemy's  guns.  The  iiiovenicnt,  therefore, 
was  costly,  as  it  was  difficult  to  locate  tli<;  guns,  and  the  sharp- 
shooters of  the  enemy,  well  hidden  in  their  rocky  fi>-tnesses,  main- 
tained a  continuous  fire  on  front  and  llanks  of  the  advancing  force. 
With  their  usual  wilincss,  the  Dutchmen  had  evidently  suspended 
th'ir  contemplated  retreat,  and  had  gathered  together,  crept  up, 
and  taken  u|)  a  strong  position  on  the  left  (lank,  whence  they  were 
enabled  to  hamper  the  troops  considerably.  Nevertheless  the  Royal 
Lancasters  leading,  the  .South  Lancashire  following,  \aliaiitly  ad- 
vanced   towards  their  objective  so  resolutely  that   the    Boers,   who 
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almost  to  iIk:  ];ist  stood  ihcir  l^touikI,  pelted  off  to  the  sheltering 
nooks  and  dongas  in  the  shadow  of  Crobler's  Kloof,  Only  one 
remained  to  face  the  bayonet.  Hut  the  losses  C(jnsequent  on  this 
smart  day's  work  wen:  many.  Hrigadier-General  Wynne  while 
conducting  operations  was  slightly  wounded,  and  about  a  hundred 
and  tifty  more  were  put  out  of  action. 

The  troops  were,  now  nioxlng  on  a  route  along  the  line  of  river 
and  rail  to  Ladysmith,  half-way  between  Colenso  and  Pieters  Hill, 
and  with  kopjes  to  be  stormed  at  intervals  during  the  onward  course. 
'1  hey  had  performed  a  species  of  /^igzag  movement,  pointing  from 
C'hieveley  north-east  to  Cingolo  and  Monte  Cristo,  and  coming  back 
in  an  acyte  line  north-west  to  the  river.  Now  the  forward  march 
involved  the  capture  of  all  the  strong  positions,  beginning  with 
the  twin  kopjes,  Terrace  and  Railway  Hill,  and  ending  with  the 
whole  Pieters  position,  aad  possibly  Hulwana. 

On  the  three  hills — Terrace  Hill,  Railway  Hill,  and  Pieters 
Hill — rested  the  Boers'  second  line  of  defence.  The  first  hill,  called 
Terrace  Hill,  lay  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  north-east  of  the  right 
(lank.  P\irther  east,  divided  by  a  valley,  was  Railway  Hill,  so  called 
because  on  its  east  came  the  railway  line,  on  the  other  side  of  which 
was  Pieters  Hill.  Sir  Redvers  Puller's  plan  was  to  advance  the 
infantry  beyond  the  angle  of  the  river,  and  then  stretch  round  the 
enemy's  left  from  Railway  Hill,  and  so  go  straight  to  Ladysmith. 
The  idea  seemed  a  good  one,  as  the  P^utchmen  were  believed  to  be 
moving  off;  but  it  was  afterwards  discovered  that  they,  seeing  the 
assault  was  not  to  be  made  at  once  upon  the  weak,  the  left  edge 
of  their  position,  had  gathered  courage  and  returned,  reinforced  by 
commandos  from  Ladysmith,  to  their  well-known  hunting-ground 
on  Grobler's  Kloof  and  elsewhere,  preparing  to  give  battle  so  long  as 
there  was  safety  f(jr  their  extreme  left.  ^lost  of  the  night  of  the 
22nd  was  spent  in  fighting  of  desperate  character,  the  Howitzer 
Battery  keeping  up  an  incessant  roar,  explosion  following  explosion 
in  the  sombre  blackness  of  midnight.  The  Boers,  meanwhile,  were 
attacking  with  rifle  fire  all  along  the  line,  and  so  persistent  were  the 
Dutchmen  in  their  effort  to  get  rid  of  the  troops,  that  some  even 
were  only  repulsed  by  the  bayonet. 

Details  of  that  dreadful  night's  work  are  scarce,  but  a  faint,  yet 
tragic,  outline  was  given  by  an  officer  of  the  6oth  Rifles,  who  was  one 
of  the  survivors  of  the  fatal  fray.  This  regiment  had  moved  on  the 
left  of  Hildyard's  Brigade,  and  were  swinsfinor  alonof  a  boulder-strewn 
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hnlside,  which,  surmounted  by  a  series  of  uneven  and  indefinite 
crest-lines,  gave  on  to  a  plateau  where  they  intended  to  take  up  a 
line  of  outposts  for  the  night.  It  so  happened  that  the  Boers  had 
ensconced  themselves  at  the  rear  edge  of  the  position  which  the 
troops,   in  the  belief  that    it   was   evacuated,   were  so  incautiously 
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approaching.  Accordingly,  in  the  gathering  gloom  a  collision  of 
amazing  violence  occurred — amazing  to  both  Britons  and  Inirghers, 
for  the  former  surprisedly  plumped  upon  the  Dutchmen,  who  as 
surprisedly  gave  way  before  them.  In  an  instant  the  gallant  6oth 
were  after  the  fugitives,  charging  and  cheering,  but  assailed  now 
by  fierce  volleys  from  undreamed-of  trenches.  This  sudden  and 
furious  attack  forced  them,  imsupported  as  they  were,  to  seek 
ce)ver  till  reinforcements  could  arrive.  Ikit  no  help  apjieared. 
The  plight  of  the  unfortunate  band,  whose  peril  had  been  hidden 
in  the  grim  density  of  the  night,  was  entirely  unsuspected  by  the 
companion  forces  that  fringed  the  crests  in  the  vicinity,  and  there- 
fore the  unhappy  fellows  lay  all  night  clinging  to  the  cover  of  the 
boulders,  and  rained  on  by  showers  of  bullets  that  traced  a  tale  of 
agony  along  the  ground.  At  dawn  on  the  23rd,  no  supports  having 
arrived,  and  under  the  same  fervid  fusillade,  they  began  to  retire. 
In  twos  and  threes  they  commenced  to  go  back,  finally  covered  in 
their  retreat  by  the  Llast  Surreys,  who  had  grandly  gone  forward 
to  the  rescue.  But  the  cost  of  splendid  succour  was  dearly  and 
almost  instantaneously  paitl.  Men  fell  thick  and  fast  over  the 
hillt^'ip — the  Colonel,  second  in  command,  and  four  officers  of  the 
Fast  Surrey  Regiment  dropping  one  after  another,  some  wounded 
in  many  places.  Captain  the  Hon.  R.  Cathcart,  "the  rearmost  of 
his  command,  as  he  had  been  foremost  of  the  night  before."  dropped 
dead,  and  round  him  within  a  few  moments  fifty  other  noble  fellows 
had  passed  to  the  U  nknown  ! 

General  Buller's  orders  on  the  23rd  were  brief  Push  for 
Ladysmith  to-day,  horse,  foot,  and  artillery  ;  both  cavalry  brigades 
to  cross  the  river  at  once.  The  advance,  which  had  hitherto 
been  slow,  was  now  hurried  on.  At  midday  it  was  in  full  swing, 
the  cavalry  having  crossed  the  Tugela  and  massed  at  Fort  W'ylie. 
Meanwhile  the  Boers  had  taken  up  a  formidable  position  on  the 
right — on  the  well-entrenched  height  called  by  the  gunners  Three 
Kncjll  Hill,  to  describe  the  three  hills,  Terrace,  Railway,  and 
Piete-rs,  that  formed  the  entire  position — while  on  the  left  they 
plied  their  activities  from  Grobler's  Kloof  The  artillery  in  front 
of  Railway  Hill  concentrated  a  brisk  fire  uj)on  the  Boers  therein 
entn-nched,  who  returned  some  animated  replies,  assisted  by  other 
Dutchmen  from  a  hidden  vantage-point  on  the  north-east  of  that 
eminence.  General  Hart's  Brigade,  to  whose  \aliant  Irishmen  the 
difficult  task  of  capturing  the  position  was  entrusted,  was  ordered 
to  advance.  This  advance  from  Onderbrook  Spriiit  to  the  base  of 
Terrace  Hill,  the  companion  of  Railway  Hill,  w.is  a  feat  of  cool 
courage  that  has  seldom  been  erjualled.  The  hill,  triangular  and 
standing  some  three  hundred  feet  above  the  Tugela,  was  approached 
by  a  wide  open  sj)  ice.  which  was  commanded   bv  the  I'orrs,  whose 
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complicated  position  on  Railway  Hill  and  its  compon^jnt  ridges  gave 
tlicni  every  adx'antage.  The  corrcsj)(jnd(Mit  of  the  Standard  fur- 
nished a  descrijjtion  of  these  i:)reci[)itous  steeps.  "  Railway  Hill  rises 
from  the  Tugela  a  mile  from  Platelayers'  House.  It  is,  perhaps, 
best  described  as  triangular  in  shape,  with  one  angle  pointing 
towards  the  river.  It  rises  from  the  latter  in  a  series  of  jagged, 
boulder-strewn  kopjes,  until  three  hundred  feet  or  so  above  the 
Tugela.  A  kloof,  through  which  the  railway  passes  upwards  on 
its  way  t<~>  Pieters  Station,  separates  the  last  jagged  ledge  from 
the  hill  proper.  P'rom  the  last  kopje  or  ledge,  and  immediately  on 
the  other  side  of  tlu;  line;,  the  main  part  of  the  hill  rises  abruptly, 
almost  precipitously,  with  a  sharp  edge  running  back  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  for  several  hundred  yards.  The  base  of  this 
north-westerly  line  of  hill  makes  u{i  a  kloof  thick  with  thorn  trees, 
and  this  kloof  recedes  round  the  left  end  of  the  hill  to  the  rear, 
where  the  enemy's  force,  under  Commandant  Dupreez,  had  its 
quarters,  while  a  little  farther  to  the  rear  is  still  another  kloof,  in 
which  the  enemy's  Creusots  were  mounted.  Along  the  beginning  of 
the  sharp  Q.<\^r^^  referred  to  a  long  trench  was  cut  out,  and  right  ahead, 
as  the  hill  ran  still  u[)wards  on  an  incline  for  three  hundred  yards  or 
so,  were  other  trenches,  until  the  hill  terminated  in  a  crest  crow^ded 
with  commanding  fortifications."  To  assail  this  formidable  stronghold 
the  troops  moved  off  in  the  following  order— the  Inniskilling  Fusiliers 
leading,  followed  by  the  Connaught  Rangers,  the  Dublin  Fusiliers, 
and  the  Imperial  Light  Infantry.  Steadily  marched  the  kharki-clad 
throng,  advancing  along  the  railroad  in  single  file  with  rifles  at  the 
slope.  At  that  time  there  was  comparative  silence  save  for  the 
muffled  drumming  of  artillery  in  the  surrounding  kopjes.  These 
apparently  frowned  free  of  human  influence,  the  dark,  dull  frown 
that  portends  many  evil  things  to  the  eye  of  the  advancing  soldier. 
But  nevertheless  the  troops  moved  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  hill 
over  the  open  ground  by  the  railway  bridge  with  a  steady  step  and 
that  air  of  consolidated  distinction  that  marks  acutely  the  difference 
between  Briton  and  Boer  armies.  They  had  no  sooner  showed 
themselves  in  the  open  than  the  air  grew  alive,  the  trenches  on 
the  frowning  hill  vomited  furiously.  A  casual  observer  remarked 
that  it  reminded  him  of  the  pantomimes  of  his  youth,  of  AH 
Baba's  cave,  when,  at  a  given  signal,  its  jars  opened  and  the  forty 
thieves  suddenly— simultaneously— popped  up  their  heads.  Only  now 
there  were  not  forty  but  thousands  of  brigandish  forms — forms  that 
hastened  to  deal  death  from  their  Mausers  on  the  advancing  men. 
These  were  now  coming  on  at  a  rush,  a  rush  through  the  hailstorm 
whose  every  shower  meant  disaster.  But  Hart  the  valiant  had 
said,  "  That  hill  must  be  taken  at  all  costs  " — and  that  was  enough  I 
The  hill  was  about  to  be  seized  and  the  payments  had  already  begun. 
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One,  two,  three,  four,  six — more  and  yet  more  clown,  one  after 
anotlicr.  So  iht;  men  bei^an  to  fall.  rhc  ironwork  of  the  bridge 
had  now  its  frinj^e  of  fainting  forms.  Still  the  splendid  fellows 
pushed  on.  Still  the  air  reverberated  with  the  |)uissant  pom- 
i)  )miiv  of  the  Boers'  automatic  sjfun.  This  thev  had  turned  on  to 
th2  positii)n  they  knew  must  he  passed  by  the  advancing  warriors. 
Meanwhile  the  British  artillery  was  saluting  the  hill,  throwing 
up  to  heaven  dust  and  sj)linter  spouts  that  lilled  the  whole  atmo- 
sphere with  blinding,  choking  debris,  and  c.uising  the  purple 
boulders  far  .ukI  wide  to  give  forth  rumbling  echoes  of  the  infernal 
rampage. 

Gradu.ilK',  in  face  of  the  deluije  of  shot  and  shell,  the  I  niiiskilling 
Fusiliers,  the  Connaught  Rangers,  and  one  company  each  of  the 
Dublin  I'usiliers,  had  wound  their  way  towards  the  eastern  sj)urs  of 
Kailwav  11  ill,  and  in  the  late  afternoon  were  ready  for  the  att.ick. 
Gencr.d  Ilari  ga\'c  the  word.  Then,  up  the  ruggetl  stone-strewn 
heights  the  trooj)s  laboriously  began  to  climb.  Soon  they  reached  a 
point,  some  hundred  yards  above,  whence  the  Boers  could  pepper 
them  with  ease.  At  the  same  time  from  the  atljacent  iiill  more  bullets 
whizzed  upon  them.  Vet,  with  this  horrible  fire  on  their  llanks  and 
the  deadly  fusillade  from  the  front,  they  persevered,  dropping  one 
after  another  like  ripe  fruit  in  a  gust  ^4'  wind.  X'olley  alter  volley 
poured  down  on  them,  but  up  they  went,  cutting  through  wire,  leap- 
ing b(julders,  and  hurling  themselves  forward,  and  in  such  grand 
style,  that  the  Boers,  seeing  the  determined  glitter  of  the  bayonet, 
thought  it  wiser  to  retreat.  They  receded  some  two  hundred  yards 
up  tile  hill,  while  the  troops  occupied  the  first  position.  Then,  in 
the  growing  dusk,  the  Dutchmen  were  seen  taking  a  commanding 
place  on  a  somewhat  higher  or  parent  peak  of  the  hill.  l''rom  this 
point  the  Inniskillings,  ilushed  with  their  first  triumph,  deemed  it 
necessary  to  rout  them.  Fire  streamed  and  spouted,  the  dim  gloom 
of  twihVht  came  on  ;  still  the  Irishmen,  through  the  mist  of 
evening  and  llashings  furious  from  every  side,  advanced  along  the 
hill — a  glorious,  a  tragic  advance.  One  after  another  bit  the  dust. 
Men  in  mute  or  groaning  agony  lay  prone  in  the  gathering  dusk. 
First  went  a  major,  afterwards  another,  and  then  two  captains  of 
this  gallant  band.  The  Boers  had  known  their  business.  Some 
of  their  kopjes  are  of  the  nature  of  spider-webs  ;  the  outer  fringe 
involves  entanglement  ;  and  this  esj^ecial  eminence  was  of  that 
particular  nature  that  the  second  Boer  position  commanded  the 
first.  The  Dutchmen,  even  as  they  receded,  were  abh-  to  mow 
d)wn  the  men  as  they  advanced,  by  a  converging  fire,  against  which 
it  was  impossible  to  stand.  It  was  now  an  almost  hand-to-hand 
struggle  between  doughty  Dutchman  and  dashing  Briton.  The 
Inniskillings   were  close,  but  every  inch  was  gained   with  appalling 
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loss  to  their  numljcrs —indeed,  ihe  charging  companies  might  almost 
ha\e  l)een  described  as  individual  men  ! 

rinaliy,  some  one  gave  the  order  to  retire.  ]>ut  how  ?  Most 
of  the  valorous  band  were  stricken  down,  or  had  perished.  The 
wounded  could  not  be  removed.  Yet  those  that  remained  were  too 
few  to  hold  the  ground  in  the  darkness.  All  that  could  be  done  was 
to  retire  below  the  crest  and  wait  till  inornintr.  A  retirement  was 
att(Mnpted,  under  the  personal  direction  of  the  Colonel  (Colonel 
Sitwell).*  but  in  the  course  of  the  movement  he  was  hit,  never  to 
rise  again.  The  troo[)s  at  last  got  to  the  cover  of  the  hill,  where 
they  built  schanzes  and  bivouacked.  But  from  this  point  through- 
out the  night  firing  continued,  while  the  Boers  above,  between  the 
intervals  of  dozing,  peppered  the  bivouacs  with  bullets. 

At  7  A.M.,  while  cannonading  had  elsewhere  assumed  dangerous 
proportions,  the  Irish  regiments  were  again  assailed  in  their  schanzes 
by  the  persistent  Dutchmen.  These  had  crept  round  the  base  of  the 
hill  and  attacked  the  trenches  from  the  western  side.  Volleys  poured 
from  all  directions  on  a  scene  that  was  already  deplorable.  Only  four 
officers  of  the  Inniskillini/s  remained.  Of  the  Connaueht  Raneers 
five  officers  were  wounded.  The  Dublin  Fusiliers  had  lost  their 
gallant  Colonel  (Colonel  Sitwell),  and  also  Captain  Maitland  of  the 
Gordon  Highlanders  (attached).  The  picture  at  dawn  and  on 
throughout  the  day  was  truly  appalling.  The  trenches  of  the  Boers 
and  those  of  the  attacking  force  were  now  only  some  three  or  four 
hundred  yards  apart,  and  between  them  was  spread  an  arena  of 
carnage  heart-breaking  as  irremediable.  It  was  impossible  for  any 
one  to  show  a  nose  and  live.  Wounded  lay  here,  there,  and  every- 
where, heaped  as  they  had  fallen,  drenched  in  their  own  gore  and 
helpless,  yet  struggling  pathetically  to  edge  themselves  with  hands 
or  knees  or  heels  nearer  some  place  of  safety.  Dead,  too,  were 
entangled  with  the  sinking,  huddled  together  in  grievous  ghastly 
comradeship.   .   .   . 

For  thirty-six  hours  some  of  these  heroes  lay  in  wretchedness, 

•  Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel  Claude  Ceorge  Henry  Sitwell.  D..S.O.,  2ncl  Battalion  Royal 
Dublin  Fusiliers,  was  born  in  185S,  and  entered  the  army  through  the  militia  in  1878.  His 
first  ten  vears  of  service  were  with  the  Shropshire  Light  Infantry,  from  which  he  exchanged, 
in  1S89,  into  the  Manchester  Regiment.  He  was  subsequently  promoted  to  a  majority  in 
the  2nd  Royal  Dublin  Fusiliers  in  October  1898.  Colonel  Sitwell  had  seen  a  considerable 
amount  of  active  service,  his  first  campaign  being  the  Afghan  war  of  1879-80,  in  which  he 
served  with  the  Koorum  Division,  and  took  part  in  the  Zaimust  expedition.  He  accom- 
panied the  1st  liattalion  Shropshire  Light  Infantr)-  in  the  Egyptian  war  of  18S2,  and  was 
present  at  the  occupation  of  Kafr  Dowar  and  the  surrender  of  Damietta.  From  1892  to 
1895  he  was  employed  with  the  Egyptian  army,  and  from  1895  to  1898  in  the  Uganda  Pro- 
tectorate. In  1S95,  as  a  captain,  he  commanded  the  expeditions  against  the  Kitosh,  Kabras, 
and  Kikelwa  tribes  in  East  Africa,  and  was  present  with  the  Nandi  expedition  in  1895-96. 
Finally,  he  commanded  the  operations  against  Mwanga  in  1897-98,  including  the  engage- 
ment near  Katonga  River,  and  several  minor  affairs.  For  his  important  sen-ices  in  Uganda 
Major  Sitwell  was  given  a  brevet  lieutenant-colonelcy,  and  decorated  with  the  Distinguished 
Semce  Order. 
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hanging  between  life  and  death.  Mercifully  the  Boers  brought  them 
water,  but  all  their  acts  were  not  eijually  generous.  Unfortunately, 
some  misinterpretati<.)n  regarding  the  Red  Cross  llag  accentuated  the 
misfortunes  of  the  day. 

The  Boers,  it  appeared,  had  begun  by  producing  one.  This 
signal  should  have  been  responded  to  by  our  troops,  who,  how- 
ever, were  not  prepared  to  show  another  Red  Cross  llag,  which 
display  would  have  been  the  signal  for  truce.  This  being  the  case, 
the  Boers,  after  carrvin^r  off  their  wounded  and  erivinir  certain 
oi'  the  British  wounded  some  water,  removed  their  ritlcs.  Further, 
they  ritled  their  pockets  and  despoiled  dead  and  wounded  of  boots 
and  other  pro[)eriy.  Naturally,  those  who  saw  them  were  so  in- 
furiated at  this  wanton  bcha\i«)ur  that  they  began  to  fire.  I'rom 
this  time  hostilities  recommenced,  and  the  innate  cruelty  of  the  Boers 
was  evidenced  in  sevend  cases.  It  was  stated  on  the  authority  of 
an  officer  that  many  of  the  wounded  in  act  of  crawling  away  were 
deliberately  shot.  I-et  us  hope  that  the  aggravation  at  the  non- 
appearance of  the  British  Red  Cross  tlag  was  the  cause  of  the  ugly 
display  of  character  on  the  part  of  the  enemy. 

During  the  late  afternoon  the  worn-out  troops  in  their  trenches 
at  the  base  of  the  hill  were  fiercely  attacked  by  the  enemy's  guns 
from  all  quarters.  Xo  such  effective  shell  fire  had  been  experienced 
since  Spion  Kop.  Indeed,  with  the  assistance  of  Krupps,  and 
Creusots,  and  Maxims,  and  other  diabolical  instruments,  the  Boers 
managed  to  make  a  fitting  concert  for  Beelzebub.  Many  of  our 
positions  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  kopjes  were  enfiladed,  and  thus 
many  g.dlant  fellows  in  Hildyard's  and  Kitchener's  brigades  were 
killed.  Several  officers  among  those  who  were  fighting  on  the 
left  also  fell,  among  them  C<jlonel  Thorold,  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers. 

At  this  juncture,  finding  that  the  original  passage  of  the  river 
was  commanded  by  entrenchments  on  every  side,  and  that  further 
advance  would  be  costly  in  the  extreme,  the  General  decided  that 
he  must  reconnoitre  for  another  passage  across  the  Tugela.  This 
Wiis  forthwith  discovered.  Meanwhile,  the  day  being  Sunday,  there 
was  an  armistice  for  the  interment  of  the  dead  on  both  sides. 
Grievous  were  the  sensations  of  those  whose  duty  brought  them  to 
the  awesome  .scene  of  death,  who  sj)ent  the  long  hours  surrounded 
by  sights  hideous  and  forms  uncouth,  the  remains  of  heroes,  dis- 
coloured from  days  of  exposure  to  the  sun's  scorching  rays,  to  the 
damps  and  dews  of  night — lying  limply  rigid  and  rigidly  limp  in  the 
unmistakable  and  undescribnble  abandonment  of  untenanted  clay  ; 
or  succouring  still  more  pitiable  wrecks,  wrecks  joined  ])erhaps  by 
an  invisible  handclasp  with  comrades  in  the  other  world,  Ijut  still 
here,  making  a  last  struggle  for  the  dignity  of  manhood,  or  fainting 
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slowly,  peaceably,  beyond  all  knowledge  of  pain  as  of  the  splendid 
heroism  that  had  [)laced  them  where  they  were  1 

One  who  was  present  contributed  to  Blackwood's  Magazine  a 
curious  account  of  that  armistice — that  was  not  entirely  an  armis- 
tice— of  C(jlonel  Hamilton's  a[)proach  with  the  Hag  of  fraternity  (so 
often  misused  and  abused  by  the  Dutchmen),  and  of  the  strange 
apparitions  that  came  forth  suspiciously  one  by  one  from  the  depths 
of  tlie  hostile  trenches.  He  said:  "Seldom  have  I  set  eyes  on  a 
more  magnificent  specimen  of  male  humanity  than  the  Commandant 
of  the  trenchful  of  Boers,  Tristorius  by  name,  a  son  of  Anak  by  descent, 
and  a  gallant,  golden-bearded  fighting-man  by  present  occupation  ; 
for  in  far-away  Middleburg  those  mighty  limbs — he  told  it  us  without 
any  of  that  stupid  deprecation  which  would  probably  have  charac- 
terised a  similar  confession  on  the  part  of  an  Englishman — were 
wont  to  stretch  themselves  beneath  a  lawyer's  desk.  Close  on  his 
heels  came  what  a  person  who  had  never  seen  Boers  before  would 
have  thought  the  strangest  band  of  warriors  in  the  world — old  men 
with  (lowing,  tobacco-stained,  white  beards  ;  middle-aged  men  with 
beards  burnt  black  with  the  sun  and  sweat  of  their  forty  years  ; 
young  men,  mostly  clean  shaven,  exhibiting  strongly  the  heavy 
Dutch  moulding  of  the  broad  nose  and  chin  ;  big  boys  in  small 
suits,  suits  of  all  kinds  and  colours,  tweed,  velveteen,  homespun, 
and  '  shoddy,'  all  untidy  in  the  extreme,  but  mostly  as  serviceable 
as  their  wearers."  These  strang-e  beings  formed  a  strons:  contrast 
to  the  men  who  joined  them,  particularly  in  their  attitude  when  con- 
fronted with  the  ghastly  foreground  of  death  which  made  the  pro- 
minent feature  of  the  amicable  picture.  The  eye-witness  before 
quoted  declared  that  "  it  was  much  more  difficult  for  them  to  con- 
ceal the  natural  discomposure  which  all  men  feel  in  the  presence  of 
the  silent  dead  than  for  their  more  artificial  opponents.  From  the 
airy  and  easy  demeanour  of  the  uniformed  British  officers,  that 
dreadful  plateau  might  have  been  the  lobby  of  a  London  club.  A 
Briton  is  at  all  times  prone  to  conceal  his  emotions,  and  certainly  in 
this  instance  the  idiosyncrasy  gave  him  a  great  social  advantage 
over  the  superstitious  Burghers,  with  their  sidelong  glances  and 
uneasy  shiftings."  By-and-by,  however,  both  parties  grew  even 
friendly,  and  the  wTiter  went  on  to  describe  an  animated  dialogue 
between  himself  and  "  a  deep-chested  old  oak-tree  of  a  man,  whose 
swarthy  countenance  was  rendered  more  gipsy-like  by  the  addition 
of  ear-rings.  The  opening  of  the  conversation  had  its  humours. 
'Good-morning!'  quoth  I.  '  Gumorghen,'  rumbled  the  oak-tree 
sourly.  '  Surely  we  can  be  friends  for  five  minutes,'  I  ventured, 
after  a  pause.  The  rugged  countenance  was  suddenly,  not  to  say 
stardingly,  illumined  with  a  beaming  smile.  'Why  not,  indeed! 
zvhy  not,  officer  !      Have  you  any  tobacco  ? '     Out   came  my  pouch, 
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luckily  filled  to  bursiiii;^  lluii  very  morning,  and  the  oak-tree  pro- 
ceeded to  stLift  a  hii^e  pipe  to  the  very  brim,  gloating  over  the 
fragrance  of  the  '  best  gold  llake  '  as  he  did  so.  The  rumour  of 
tobacco  had  the  effect  of  iHspelling  the  chill  that  still  lingered  on 
the  outskirts  of  that  little  croud,  and  many  a  grimy  set  of  fingers 
claimed  their  share  as  tlie  price  of  the  friendship  of  the  owners,  the 
Commandant  himself  not  disdaining  to  accept  a  fill  w  ith  a  graceful 
word  of  thanks.  They  were  out  of  tobacco  in  that  trt.-nch,  it  ap- 
peared, and  suffering  acutely  from  the  deprivation  of  what  to  a 
Boer  is  more  necessary  than  food." 

Near  to  the  place  where  they  were  stricken  iIk;  Irish  heroes 
were  buried.  Their  last  bed  was  made  in  a  picturescjue  spot 
within  the  whisper  of  the  spra\  of  the  river,  and  sheltered  by  the 
low-spreading  thorn-bushes.  The  rest  of  the  day  was  unusually 
peaceful,  but  in  the  evening  the  crackle  of  musketry  from  left  to 
right  of  the  position  taken  up  by  the  Durhams  again  showed  that 
the  enemy  was  on  the  alert,  and  it  was  believed  he  was  preparing 
for  offensive  operations  during  the  night.  It  was  discovered,  how- 
ever, that  a  gallant  (\i:vd  had  {)ut  any  effort  to  rush  the  British  lines 
out  of  his  power.  C.iptain  Phillii)s  with  eight  liluejackets  had  effec- 
tually rendered  their  searchliglit  usek\ss.  and  had,  moreover,  got 
safely  away  after  the  venturesome  act  had  been  })erpetrated  and 
discovered. 

The  new  passage  was  found  by  Colonel  .Sandbach  (Royal  bln- 
ginecrs)  at  a  point  below  the  waterfall  on  the  east,  and  again  guns, 
bagg.ige,  (^c,  were  ordered  to  be  removed  to  the  south  side  of  the 
Tugela.  It  may  be  advisable  to  note  that  the  armistice  mentioned 
was  an  informal  (jne,  which  clitl  not  interfere  with  niilii.uy  movements. 
Owing  to  the  desperate-  straits  ol  the  wounded  on  Inniskilling  Hill 
(as  the  position,  baptized  in  the  blood  of  our  heroes,  had  nou  been 
christened),  the  General  had  sent  in  a  tlag  asking  fi)r  an  armistice. 
The  Boers  had  refiised.  On  contlition  that  we  should  not  tire  on 
their  positions  during  the  day,  they  only  consented  to  allow  the 
bearer  companies  to  remove  the  wounded  and  bury  the  dead.  The 
I)oers  meanwhile  improved  their  entrenchments,  and  the  Britisli 
trooj)s,  as  stated,  prepared  for  the  oj)eration  ot  removal  across  the 
river.  This  they  at  first  did  with  some  misgivings,  for  they  had 
tacked  about  .so  many  times,  but,  on  the  wh(jle,  they  bore  the  strain 
admirai)ly.  Wliat  with  the  hammering  of  Ma.xims,  Nordenfeldts. 
and  the  lluting  of  Mausers,  the  men  had  fir  twelve  days  past  run 
through  the  gamut  of  discomfort.  They  had  been  fed  up  with  war. 
They  were  in  the  daytime  fried,  grilled,  and  toasted.  At  night  tlu- 
cold  with  its  contrast  had  bitten  and  numbed  them.  They  had 
l)iv<)uackf!d  now  in  keen  chilly  l)lasts,  now  in  intermittent  downpours 
of  rain,  which  had  drenched  them  and  made  existence  a  prolonged 
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wretchedness.  And  nothing  had  been  achieved.  Lives  only  had 
been  lost.  Hut  they  still  munched  their  bully  beef  and  biscuit  with 
an  heroic  cheerfulness  and  resignation  that  served  to  astonish  and 
inspirit  all  who  beheld  it.  There  was  no  doubt  about  it  that  the 
pluck  and  perseverance  of  the  British  Tommy  had  become  subjects 
for  wonder  and  veneration  ! 

During  the  night  the  pontoon  bridge  was  removed  from  its 
original  position  and  relaid  at  the  point  indicated  by  Colonel  Sand- 
bach.  The  Boers,  watching  the  commencement  of  the  move,  were 
under  the  impression  that  a  repetition  of  the  retirements  from  Spion 
Kop  and  \'aal  Krantz  was  to  be  enacted.  They  therefore  deemed  that 
the  movement  might  be  carried  out  with  more  expedition  did  they 
start  a  magazine  fire  at  long  range  at  such  troops  as  happened  to  be 
between  Colenso  and  the  angle  of  the  river.  When  they  discovered, 
however,  that  only  a  portion  of  the  trooj)s  had  departed,  they  sub- 
sided and  reserved  their  ammunition  till  morning,  when  a  brisk 
artillery  duel  commenced  operations — a  duel  in  which  the  British 
in  quantity  and  the  Dutch  in  quality  of  practice  distinguished  them- 
selves. 

General  Buller's  revised  plan  was  now  to  avoid  the  enemy's  front, 
and  work  back  again  to  the  Hlangwane  plateau,  whence  he  would 
start  again,  having,  as  it  were,  made  a  redistribution  of  his  troops, 
so  that  Mart's  brigade  in  its  expensively  acquired  position  would 
now,  instead  of  beinor  his  extreme  riirht,  become  his  extreme  left. 
To  this  end  guns  and  cavalry  were  removed,  Naval  batteries  being 
posted  on  the  Hlangwane  and  Monte  Cristo  positions,  while  Hart's 
brigade  was  left  holding  to  the  skirts,  so  to  speak,  of  the  enemy  at 
Inniskilling  Hill,  and  preventing  him  from  congratulating  himself 
on  freedom. 

The  anniversary  of  Majuba  began  in  clouds.  Guns  very  early 
broke  into  an  atibade,  but  awakened  few.  For  there  had  been  little 
sleep  that  night.  All  had  dozed  in  their  boots,  ready  for  the  worst. 
The  cavalry  proceeded  to  range  itself  at  the  northern  point  of  the 
Hlangwane  position,  in  order  that  by  their  guns  and  long-range  rifle 
fire  they  might  assist  the  advance  of  l^arton's  Brigade.  This  brigade 
was  the  first  to  start  in  the  attack  on  the  three  hills  on  which 
the  Boer  left  still  rested.  The  disposition  of  the  forces  was  as 
follows  : — General  Barton's  Fusilier  Brigade  on  the  extreme  right, 
with  Colonel  Kitchener's  Lancashire  Brigade — Colonel  Kitchener 
having  taken  over  General  Wynne's  Brigade  while  that  officer 
was  wounded — on  his  left,  this  latter  being  on  the  right  of 
Colonel  Xorthcott's  Brigade.  Colonel  Stuart,  working  with  a 
composite  regiment  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Tugela,  protected  the 
crossing. 

General  Barton,  with  two  battalions  of  the  6th  Brigade  and  the 
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Royal  Dublin  I'usiiicrs.  crept  one  and  a  halt  miles  clown  the  banks 
of  the  river,  the  Scots  Fusiliers  leading.  Here  the  Tuoela  flowed 
between  high  shelving  b.mks.  while  above  them  frowned  the 
three  spurs  o['  the  great  Pieter's  positi(Mi.  As  usual,  these 
eminences  were  well  ribbed  with  shelter  trenches,  and  em- 
bedded everywhere  were  Hoer  sharpshooters,  ready  to  pit  cunning 
against  courage,  and  sniggle  at  the  victory  ^A'  one  over  the  other. 
A  hot  fire  commenced  on  the  river-banks  while  Barton's  Brigade 
advanced  gallantly  towards  its  destination.  The  top  of  the  hill  was 
being  raked  noisily  by  the  gunners.      "  Hell  was  dancing  hornpipes 
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aloft,"  some  one  .said.  However,  in  tlie  aftcrn(K)n  British  bayonets 
glittered  ag.iinst  the  skyline,  and  the;  tiling  was  done  Tliis.  the 
most  wonderful  infantry  in  the  world,  had  ascended  piecipitous  cliffs 
500  feet  high,  assaulted  Pieter's  Hill,  gained  the  crest,  and  tuiiied 
the  enemy's  left. 

This  storming  of  the  main  positic)n,  which  was  accom[)lished  by 
the  Royal  Scots  Fusiliers  and  the  Royal  Irish  Fusiliers,  was  a 
remnrkablc  achievement,  though  the  c-ncmy,  conscious  of  their 
weakness  at  this   point,    and    knowing   how    completely   they    were 
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dominated  by  the  Monte  Cristo  ridge,  made  no  very  prolonged 
oi)[)()silion.  No  sooner  had  the  brigade  occupied  the  hill  than 
the  disheartened  Boers  removed  in  considerable  strength  to  some 
dongas  on  the  east,  whence  they  continued  to  be  aggressive,  and 
poured  a  heavy  rifle  fire  on  the  Fusiliers,  whose  losses  were  con- 
siderable. They  failed,  however,  to  dislodge  them.  At  this  time 
a  simultaneous  attack  was  taking  pkice  in  the  region  of  the  two 
other  hills  which  composed  the  Pieter's  position.  These  the  4th 
Brigade  under  Colonel  Northcott  and  the  nth  Brigade  under 
Colonel  Kitchener  were  now  assailing  with  magnificent  courage. 
For  two  hours  every  spot  on  the  kopjes  had  been  searched,  painted 
with  the  noxious  hues  of  lyddite,  and  seamed  with  shrapnel,  and  few 
Dutchmen  there  were  who  cared  to  remain  to  welcome  the  bayonets 
of  Kitchener's  braves.  Their  preliminary  advance  was  scarcely 
recognisable,  kharki  and  kopje  so  smoothly  blending  themselves 
in  one.  Then  on  a  sudden,  as  in  the  transformation  scene  when 
jars  become  forty  thieves  or  shell-fish  become  fairies,  the  boulders 
took  to  themselves  human  shape  and  human  tongue,  and  up  fiew  a 
surcjinof,  yellinof  mass  of  fierce  warriors,  rushinor  t;he  hill  in  the  red 
light  of  the  setting  sun.  The  crest  was  carried  magnificently  by 
the  Royal  Lancasters,  men  who  had  been  in  the  thick  of  everything 
for  a  month  past,  and  who  yet  maintained  their  unconquerable 
British  qualities  without  a  fiaw  ;  and  the  Boers,  recognising  that 
the  game  was  up,  were  seen  skimming  the  distance  like  swallows  in 
fiio-ht.  Some  maofnificent  service  was  done  bv  the  crunners  of  the 
Royal  Navy  and  the  Natal  Naval  Volunteers,  service  that  was 
especially  eulogised  by  the  General,  who  declared  that  the  losses 
consequent  on  the  taking  of  the  position  might  have  been  far  greater 
but  for  the  efficient  manner  in  which  the  artillery  was  served.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  an  officer  said  what  many  echoed,  namely,  that  how- 
ever deadly  our  shell  fire  was,  and  however  instrumental  in  winning 
the  battle,  "  No  infantry  in  the  world  but  ours  would  have  crowned 
such  a  victory  with  so  much  glory."  F^or  the  Boers  at  first  fought 
doggedly,  relinquishing  their  hold  of  trench  after  trench  only  when 
artillery  followed  by  the  bayonets  of  the  infantry  made  their  positions 
untenable.  In  turn  three  hills  were  stormed  ;  in  turn  cheer  on  cheer 
rent  the  air  and  travelled  along  the  funnel-like  banks  of  the  river, 
and  floated  up  to  the  rejoiced  ears  of  those  on  Hlangwane  and  Monte 
Cristo,  who  had  eissisted  to  bring  about  the  devoutly  wished  for 
consummation.  The  song  of  victory  seemed  to  be  taken  up  by  the 
elements,  earth  and  air  and  water,  and  tlie  last  flare  of  the  guns  of 
the  enemy  repeated  It.  All  now  knew  that  the  w\ay  to  Ladysmith 
was  won  ;  that  the  toll  and  tribulation,  the  perplexity  and  suspense, 
that  had  harassed  them  since  the  fatal  day  of  Colenso  had  come  to 
an  end !     There,   right  and  left,   were  little  black  figures  scudding 
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away  like  ants  disturbed;  here  streams  of  prisoners  who  had  thrown 
u{)  hands  at  L;;hnt  of  bayonet  :  on  all  sides  kopjes,  kopjes,  kopjes — 
ours,  unchallengably  ours  ! 

Some  idea  ol  the  situation  may  t)e  gathered  from  the  description 
ofa  sergeant  in  the  2nd  Royal  Irish  l'\isiliers  : — 

"On  the  27th  we  put  the  danij)er  on  them.  .  .  .  Xnu  have  read, 
no  doubt,  of  Barton's  Hri;^.id('  depKn'ing  to  the  right  early  in  the 
day.  That  deployment  was  made  by  crossing  the  pont(M)n  bridge 
put  u[)  during  the  night  by  the  luigineers.  Instead  of  climbing  up 
the  banks  on  the  opposite  side,  we  crept  down  the  water's  edge  over 
huge  rocks  for  about  a  couple  ot  miles.  In  the  meantime  our  Naval 
crtnis,  artillerv.  Maxims,  were  all  blazincf  awav  overhead,  and  a 
terrible  rille  hre  was  raging  on  the  left  As  we  struggled  up  the 
steep  banks  the  beggars  spotted  us.  and  things  began  to  get  lively. 
We  got  under  a  little  cover,  and  blazed  away  for  all  we  were 
worth. 

"  The  whole  brigade  gradually  pushed  forward  from  one  bit  of 
cover  to  another,  but  still  the  Boers  held  their  ground.  About  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  staff  passed  the  word  round  to  charge 
them  out  of  it.  We  left  our  cover,  and  advanced  by  half-companies 
at  the  double.  The  company  officers  were  given  a  point  to  make 
for.  and  as  soon  as  we  got  in  the  open  it  was  a  case  of  every  man 
for  himself  It  was  a  good  800  yards  of  open  ground  where  my 
company  had  to  cross,  and,  of  course,  they  fired  at  us  for  all  they 

were  worth.       A  good  many  dropped,  including  A and  the  two 

subalterns.  What  with  shells  bursting  and  a  front  and  cross  fire,  it 
was  like  a  full-dress  rehearsal  f^r  the  lower  regions.  We  got  on  the 
hill,  and  made  short  work  of  our  Brothers.  Needless  to  say,  they 
didn't  all  stand  for  the  steel.  They  kept  up  a  heavy  fire  on  us  until 
long  after  dark.  Orders  were  passed  to  hold  our  own  until  daylight. 
As  many  of  the  wounded  were  without  water,  a  terrible  night  was 
put  in.  The  shouts  for  water,  mingled  with  the  groans  of  the 
dying,  the  sjiarks  from  the  Mauser  bullets  as  they  struck  the 
rocks,  the  blackness  of  the  night.  Sec,  fairly  made  me  say  my 
prayers.  .  .  .  The  stretcher-bearers  searching  for  the  wounded 
carry  lamps,  and  these  lamps  made  a  nice  target  for  Brother 
Boer  to  snipe  at.  Daylight  came  at  last,  the  night  mist  began 
to  clear  away,  dead  Tommies  grinning  at  dead  Boers,  wounded 
men  of  all  sorts,  everybody  stiff,  sore,  dirtv,  and  tired.  The  Boers 
scooted." 

And  the  next  day  came  the  serene  happiness  of  viewing  the 
Boers  in  full  retreat  behind  l)ulwana  and  in  the  direction  of  Acton 
Homes,  the  winding  string  of  waggons  trekking  away  from  the 
scene  of  past  triumphs.  The  misery,  the  lives,  the  pains,  the 
doubts,  the  disappointments  were  well  repaid  by  that  vision  of  the 
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departing  foe,  ihe  foe  moving  off  for  ever  from  the  strongholds  of 
Natal.  All  had  been  accomplished  by  a  blend  of  pluck,  obduracy, 
and  perseverance  that  can  scarcely  fmd  its  match  in  the  records  of 
British  prowess.  They  had  suffered  at  Colenso,  they  had  tested  the 
deadly  summit  of  Spion  Kop.  They  had  backed  out  from  that  cruel 
region  with  their  lives  in  their  hands,  and  repeated  the  same  process 
in  the  equally  terrific  area  of  Vaal  Krantz.  They  had  come  forth 
smiling,  stalwart,  staunch  as  ever,  believing  and  trusting  and  deter- 
mining to  hew  their  way  through  the  rocky  wilderness  sown  with 
destruction  and  save  the  8000  odd  of  their  fellows  whose  lives  verily 
hung  by  a  thread.  And  now  for  fourteen  days,  each  hour  fraught 
with  blood  and  broiling,  they  had  moved  on  from  one  dangerous 
position  to  a  second  more  dangerous  position,  till  at  last,  after  pro- 
tracted torment  and  suspense,  they  had  driven  before  them  the 
whole  horde  of  adventurous  Dutchmen — foes  allowed  to  be  the 
bravest  of  the  brave,  if  the  shiftiest  of  the  shifty.  Now  they  had 
their  reward.  The  Boers  were  scrambling  to  be  off — that  much 
they  could  see  of  them.  It  was  only  in  those  fleeing  moments  they 
saw  them  at  all.  At  other  times,  when  battle  raged  warmest,  all 
that  was  known  of  the  Brother  Boer  was  the  shape  and  number  of 
his  bullet ! 

The  following  officers  were  killed  and  wounded  on  the  22nd,. 
23rd,  and  24th  of  February  : — 

Staff — Wounded,  Major-General  A.  S.  Wynne,  C.B.  3rd  King's  Royal 
Rifle  Corps — Killed,  Lieutenant  Hon.  R.  Cathcart ;  wounded,  Lieutenant  D. 
H.  Blundell-Hollinshead-Blundell  and  Lieutenant  A.  F.  MacLachlan.  2nd 
Royal  Lancaster  Regiment — Killed,  Lieutenant  R.  H.  Coe  and  Second  Lieu- 
tenant N.  J.  Parker ;  wounded,  Major  E.  W.  Yeatherd,  Lieutenant  A.  R.  S. 
Martin,  Lieutenant  F.  C.  Davidson  (since  dead),  and  Lieutenant  R.  G.  D. 
Parker.  2nd  East  Surrey  Regiment — Wounded,  Lieutenant-Colonel  R.  H.  W. 
H.  Harris,  Major  H.  L.  Smith,  Major  H.  P.  Treeby,  Captain  F.  L.  A.  Packman, 
Lieutenant  C.  H.  Hinton,  Second  Lieutenant  J.  P.  Benson,  ist  South  Lanca- 
shire Regiment — Wounded,  Captain  B.  R.  Goren,  Lieutenant  H.  R.  Kane, 
Captain  S.  Upperton,  Second  Lieutenant  C.  H.  Marsh.  2nd  Devonshire  Regi- 
ment— Wounded,  Lieutenant  E.  J.  F.  Vaughan.  2nd  Royal  West  Surrey 
Regiment — Wounded,  Lieutenants  B.  H.  Hastie,  H.  C.  Winfield,  and  A.  E. 
M'Namara.  ist  Rifle  Brigade — Wounded,  Captain  and  Quarter-Master  F. 
Stone  and  Second  Lieutenant  C.  D'A.  Baker-Carr.  2nd  King's  Royal  Rifle 
Corps — Wounded,  Lieutenant  W.  Wyndham  and  Second  Lieutenant  G.  C. 
Kelly.  2nd  Rifle  Brigade — W^ounded,  Second  Lieutenant  H.  C.  Dumaresq. 
1st  Royal  Inniskilling  Fusiliers — Killed,  Lieutenant-Colonel  T.  M.  G.Thackeray,i 
Major  F.  A.   Sanders,    Lieutenant  W.  O.  Stuart;   wounded.    Major  C.  J.    L. 

^  Lieutenant-Colonel  Thomas  Martin  Gerard  Thackeray,  commanding  the  ist  Battalion 
Royal  Inniskilling  Fusiliers,  was  born  in  1849,  and  was  appointed  to  the  i6th  Foot  in  1868. 
In  1876  he  exchanged  into  the  ist  West  India  Regiment,  subsequently  obtaining  his  captaincy 
in  the  Royal  Inniskilling  Fusiliers  in  1S81.  During  1880  and  part  of  188 1  he  served  as  Fort 
.■\djutant  at  Sierra  Leone.  He  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  the  ist  Battalion  Royal 
Inniskilling  Fusiliers  in  February  1897. 
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Davidson,  Captain  R.  M.  f'oot,  Lieutenant  j.  Evans,  Lieutenant  J.  N.  Craw- 
ford, Second  Lieutenant  C.  Ridings,  Second  Lieutenant  IL  P.  Poll,  Second 
Lieutenant  J.  G.  Devenish  ;  missing,  Second  Lieutenant  T.  A.  D.  Best.  2nd 
Royal  Dublin  Fusiliers — Killed,  Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel  C.  G.  II.  Sitwcll, 
D.S.O.  ;  wounded,  Lieutenant  A.  \'.  Hill,  Second  Lieutenant  A.  Broadhuist- 
Hill,  Second  Lieutenant  F.  B.  Lane,  Second  Lieutenant  J.  T.  Dennis.  2nd 
Gordon  Highlanders — Killed,  Captain  S.  C.  Mailland.  Imperial  Light  Infantry 
— Wounded,  Major  Hay.  1st  Connaught  Rangers — Wounded,  Lieutenant  J. 
L.  T.  Conroy,  Lieutenant  R.  W.  Harling,  Lieutenant  H.  Moore  Hutchinson, 
Lieutenant  A.  Wise,  Second  Lieutenant  A.  T.  Lambert,  Second  Lieutenant  J. 
M.  B.  Wratislaw,  Captain  E.  M.  Woulfe  Flanagan  (5th  Battalion,  attached). 
Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers — Killed,  Lieutenant-Colonel  C.  C.  H.  Tiiorold,^  Lieu- 
tenant F.  A.  Sicbbing ;  wounded,  Second  Lieutenant  C.  C.  Norman  and  Second 
Lieutenant  H.  \'.  \'.  Kyrke.  2nd  Royal  Fusiliers — Wounded,  Lieutenant  R.  H. 
Torkington. 

The  following'  casualties  occurred  on  the  27th  of  February  : — 

A7//tv/.— 1st  South  Lancashire  Regiment — Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  M'Carthy 
O'Leary.-  2nd  Royal  Scots  Fusiliers — Brevet-Major  V.  Lewis,  Captain  H.  S. 
Sykes,  Second  Lieutenant  F.  J.  T.  U.  Simpson.  1st  Ro3'al  Warwickshire 
Regiment — Lieutenant  II.  L.  Mourilyan.  Second  Royal  Irish  Fusiliers — Second 
Lieutenant  C.  J.  Daly. 

Wounded. — Major- General  Barton.  2nd  Scots  Fusiliers  —  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  E.  E.  Carr,  Captain  C.  P.  A.  Hull,  Captain  E.  E.  Blaine,  Lieutenan  C.  ILL 
Jackson,  Second  Lieutenant  H.  C.  Eraser.  2nd  Royal  Irish  Fusiliers — Major 
F.  F.  Hill,  Lieutenant  A.  G.  Knocker,  Second  Lieutenant  A.  Hamilton,  Second 
Lieutenant  V.  H.  Kavanagh.  ist  South  Lancasliire  Regiment — Major  T.  Lamb. 
2nd  West  Yorkshire  Regiment — Captain  C.  Mansel  Jones,  Captain  C.  C.  B. 
Tew,  Lieutenant  L.  IL  Spry,  Lieutenant  A.  M.  Bo^'all.  2nd  Derbyshire  Regi- 
ment— Lieutenant  H.  S.  Pennell,  \'.C.  2nd  RoN'al  Lancaster  Regiment — Cap- 
tain G.  L.  Palmes,  Second  Lieutenant  C.  W^  Grover,  Lieutenant  E.  A.  P. 
\'aughan.  ist  Royal  Inniskilling  Fusiliers — Second  Lieutenant  G.  R.  V. 
Steward,  ist  Rifle  Brigade — Captain  and  Adjutant  S.  C.  Long,  .'^ccnnd  Lieu- 
tenant J.  L.  Buxton.  2nd  Royal  Fusiliers — Lieutenant  H.  B.  G.  Macartney. 
2nd  Roval  Dublin  Fusiliers — Lieutenant  |.  M'D.  Ilastard,  Second  Lieutenant 
Dc  B.  Bradford. 

•  Licutcnant-Colonel  Thorold,  of  the  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers,  who  was  killed  on  February 
24,  became  lieutenant  on  June  13,  1874.  a  captain  on  Octdl^er  2;,  1S82,  a  major  on  July  10, 
1890,  and  was  promoted  to  he  lieutenant-colonel  on  March  4,  1896. 

*  Lieutenant-Colonel  William  M'Carthy  O'Leary,  comniandinj;  tlie  ist  15;itlalion  of  the 
South  Lancashire  Kej,'inient,  was  born  on  January  6.  1849,  and  entered  the  82n(l  Foot  (now  the 
2nd  Hatlalion  of  the  .South  Lancasliire  Rej,Mment)  as  an  ensij,'n  in  the  old  purchase  days  on 
April  17,  1869.  He  obtained  his  lieutenancy,  also  by  purchase,  on  February  15,  1871.  He 
was  instructor  of  musketry  to  ilie  r(j,'iment  from  July  19,  1874,  to  March  19,  1878,  when  he 
became  captain,  received  his  major's  commission  on  .Aiij^ust  13,  188^.  and  from  the  January 
preceding  until  January  1888,  was  an  adjutant  of  Auxiliary  forces.  He  had  been  lieutrnant- 
coloncl  of  the  battalion  since  November  1896.  He  was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the 
County  of  Cork  and  one  of  the  Under  Sheriffs  of  the  city. 
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EXPECTATION 

"Gloom,  ^loom,  L^looni,  unending  gloom!"  So  said  one  on 
the  26th  of  February,  one  who  was  fast  sinking  in  the  slough  of 
despondency  into  which  so  many  had  slipped  lower  and  lower,  till 
they  were  sucked  down  and  ended  their  troubles  with  fever  and  the 
grave.  Some  few  days  before  all  hearts  had  leapt  with  joy  at  read- 
ing of  hopeful  signals,  listening  to  booming  guns,  wdiich  all  thought 
to  be  bursting  the  gates  of  their  imprisonment.  So  certain  were 
they  that  the  joyful  hour  of  freedom  was  at  hand  that  the  force  was 
placed  on  full  rations.      "We   can  afford  to  have  a  blow-out  now," 


King's  Post,  the  E.ntrenched  Position  of  2nd  Batt.  Rifle  Brigade  at  Ladysmith. 
(Reduced  facsimile  of  sketch  by  Melton  Prior.) 

some  one  had  said,  and  becran  to  arranije  what  menu  he  should  chose 
when  he  at  last  came  face  to  face  with  civilisation.  Then  had  come 
gloom — gloom  blacker  than  Erebus — for  it  was  gloom  without  and 
within.  The  guns — the  welcome  guns — not  the  obstreperous  ones 
of  Bulwana  and  the  companion  hills — had  ceased  their  clamour. 
Hope  was  gone,  and  even  the  "  helio  "  refused  its  communications. 
The  sky  was  overcast,  and  rumours,  that  had  always  been  prolific  as 
flies,  now  began  to  breed  apace.  The  air  of  Ladysmith  was  thick 
with  them.  No  word  from  Buller's  column.  Kaffirs  hinted  that 
for  the  fourth  time  the  relief  column  had  retired  at  the  back  of  the 
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Tu"'cla.  Doubt,  anxiety,  suspense  set  in  with  renewed  terrors. 
Quarter  rations — the  more  trying;-  because  temporarily  dropped — 
aj^ain  became  the  order  of  the  course.  This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
liuller  had  now  signalled  "  Everythini:^  progressing  favourably."  It 
seemed  that  they  had  heard  that  message  before,  those  poor,  half- 
hopeful,  half-sceptical  sufferers. 

Some  said  that  on  Tuesday.  Majuba  Day,  the  spirits  of  the  com- 
munity arrived  at  their  nadir.  When  the  barometer  of  fate  registers 
its  lowest,  it  is  bound  t*^  rise.  It  rose  in  skips  and  jumps.  There 
came  the  grand  news  that  Cronje  had  surrendered  to  Lord  Roberts. 
It  was  evident  that  tlie  lloers  too  had  heard,  understood,  and  decided 
that  tiiey  must  scuttle  the  next  morning.  Signs  of  disturbance  were 
evident.  Long  serj)entine  lines  of  trekking  waggons  were  throwing 
up  dust  columns  in  the  roads  leading  to  Modder  Spruit  and  Pep- 
wt)rth  ;  droves  of  oxen  were  luirried  along  as  last  as  hools  would 
carrv  them.  Ciuns  — the  terrible  guns  which  for  i  18  days  had  bayed 
and  barked  and  rumbled  and  thundered— were  in  course  of  being 
dismantled.  What  did  it  all  mean  .^  Tune  was  when  the  "braves" 
in  Ladysmith  would  have  s.illicd  forth  with  their  inherent  dash  and 
turned  the  retreat  into  a  rout.  Pjut  things  were  changed.  Men 
and  horses  were  now  almost  too  weak  to  enter  into  sustained  con- 
flict with  a  mosquito,  had  a  mos(juito  deigned  to  look  at  them.  But 
most  of  them  were  past  even  the  attentions  of  mosquitos.  All  they 
could  do  was  to  send  a  salvo  at  the  heels  of  their  t'-rmentors,  and 
hope  that  one  or  two  shells  at  least  might  serve  to  "speed  the 
parting  guest."  This  was  all  they  could  attempt.  They  also  Hashed 
to  Mf)nte  Cristo  a  message — a  deplorable  message — full  of  their  de- 
spair and  despondency.  It  said.  "Garrison  bitterly  disappointed  at 
delay  of  relieving  force."  This  was  at  twelve  o'clock.  Then,  as 
though  I-'atc,  with  a  full  appreciation  of  the  picturesque,  had  placed 
her  highest  light  against  her  deepest  dark — then,  within  the  hour, 
came  back  glorious  news  ! 

■'  Have  thoroughly  beaten  the  enemy.  Believe  tli<  ni  to  be  in  hill 
retreat.  1  lave  sent  my  cavalry  to  ascertain  which  way  they  have 
gone."  Surprise,  rapture,  ])rolonged  jubilation  !  Cheer  on  cheer 
rose  on  the  clear  midday  air  and  rang  for  miles,  till  the  sick  in  In- 
tombi  canij)  lifted  pallid  heads  and  strained  their  ears  and  wondered. 
Then  came  the  rolling  National  Anthem  and  "Rule  Britannia," 
and  Sir  George  White  and  those  around  him  who  had  grown  old 
within  the  spell  of  those  awful  i  18  days,  began  to  grow  young  again. 
And  soon  the  Jack  Tars  set  to  work  and  the  Naval  guns  pounded 
away  with  a  reckle-ss  disregard  for  ammunition  and  a  zest  that  did 
them  credit.  "One  more  go  at  him! — only  one  more! — only  one 
more!"  and  "Long  Tom,"  which  was  in  act  of  being  dismantled, 
was  the  subject  of  boisterous  farewells. 
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The   Relief  of  Ladysmith 

THE    RELIEF    OF    LADYSMITH 

At  six  o'clock  on  the  evening-  of  the  28th  of  February  all  the 
suffering,  suspense,  and  tension  came  to  an  end.  The  obstinate 
resistance,  the  heroic  combats,  the  semi  -  starvation,  the  appalling 
melancholy  of  enforced  exile,  all  were  over. 

In  the  late  afternoon  those  viewing  the  departure  of  the  Boers 
from  a  vantage-point  at  Ciesar's  Camp  espied  along  the  hazy  blue 
of  the  valley  horsemen  recklessly  approaching,  riding  at  full  gallop 
across  the  open.  Conjectures  wild  were  attempted.  Hearts  be- 
gan to  flutter,  to  stand  still,  to  beat  again  with  sharp  quick  thuds. 
Boers.'*  Or  Buller's  cavalry  .^  Yes — no — yes!  Hurrah!  Hurrah! 
They  were  coming — the  scjuadron  was  distinctly  visible — they  were 
making  direct  for  Ladysmith.  A  roar  went  up  from  a  multitude  of 
throats.  The  Manchesters  on  Caesar's  Camp,  the  Gordons  at  Fly 
Kraal,  and  presently  the  troops  in  the  town,  broke  into  shouts  of 
exultation.  Soon  it  was  known  everywhere  they  were  coming — 
coming — coming — at  last- — at  last!  It  was  quite  true.  There  was 
Lord  Dundonald  with  Major  Mackenzie  (Light  Horse)  and  Major 
Gough  (i6th  Lancers),  accompanied  by  the  little  column  of  Colonials, 
errand  crallant  fellows  of  the  Liorht  Horse,  Natal  Carabineers,  and 
Border  Mounted  Police,  some  three  hundred  of  them,  pounding 
across  the  open  country  as  fast  as  horses  would  carry  them. 

In  the  twilight  the  troops  sped  along  over  boulder  and  n,ck, 
down  donga  and  ravine,  reckless  of  every  obstacle,  and  at  last  the 
melancholy  perimeter  was  reached.  Then  from  out  the  gloom  -  ame 
a  challenee.  A  British  voice  called  "  Halt!  Who  oroes  there?  '  A 
British  voice  gave  answer — the  almost  unbelievable  answer — "The 
Ladysmith  Relieving  Army."  Four  words,  just  four  words  !  Para- 
dise seemed  to  be  opened.  From  all  quarters  came  crowding  and 
cheering — cheering  faintly  with  wizened  voices  of  the  famished — men 
battered  and  almost  bootless — happy,  yet  for  all  that  deplorably  sad 
in  their  happiness.  Tears  even  glistened  on  some  cheeks  and  in 
some  eyes — the  "  unconquerable  British  blue  eyes  "  of  the  Ladysmith 
"  invincibles."  With  a  due  sense  of  decorum,  and  in  the  determina- 
tion to  give  none  the  precedence,  the  procession  had  arranged  itself 
in  special  order.  The  Natal  Carabineers  and  Imperial  Light  Horse 
riding  two  and  two  abreast,  with  Major  Gough  at  the  head  of  the 
column,  now  marched  in  triumph  into  the  town. 

At  the  English  church  they  were  met  by  General  White,  the 
defender  of  Ladysmith,  fevered  and  thin  and  grey-haired,  yet  erect 
with  the  carriage  of  one  who,  without  the  strength,  has  the  inex- 
tinguishable pride  of  his  race,  and  the  will  to  bear  his  country's 
burden  to  the  last.  With  him  were  General  Hunter  and  Colonel 
Ian    Hamilton,    heroes   of  the    defence.       Each    instant   the    scene 
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gained  in  colour,  in  vehemence,  in  paihos.  Cheers  and  tears  were 
commingled.  Women  wept  unreservctlly.  Men,  to  dispose  ol'  a 
lump  in  their  throats,  shouted  witii  all  the  scanty  vigour  that 
a  limited  diet  of  horse-sausage  and  mule  woukl  allow.  But  new 
life  coursed  through  their  veins.  There  was  no  glow  of  health 
on  their  cheeks,  but  the  gleam  of  jo}'  in  their  eyes  rendered  them 
voung,  almost  hale.  The  Kaffirs  and  coolies  gave  expression  to 
their  rapture  by  dances  and  shouts  that  relieved  the  almost  solemn 
ecstasy  of  the  moment.  Then  General  W  hite,  surrounded  on  one 
side  by  his  j)allid,  worn,  and  wounded  heroes,  on  the  other  by  the 
bronzed  warriors  of  the  relieving  force,  made  a  briel  address  to  the 
crowd:  "People  of  Ladysmith,"  lie  said,  in  a  voice  that  wavered  with 
the  emotion  it  was  needless  to  conceal — "  People  of  Ladysmith,  I 
thank  you  one  and  all  for  the  patient  manner  you  have  assisted 
me  during  the  siege.  Prom  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  thank  you. 
It  hurt  me  terribly  when  I  was  compelled  to  cut  down  rations,  but, 
thank  God,  we  have  kept  our  flag  llying ! "  Cheers  broke  out 
afresh,  and  then  the  battered  multitude  with  one  voice  rent  the 
grey  gloom  of  the  evening,  and  the  strains  of  "God  save  the 
Queen "  rang  forth,  till  the  banks,  hollows,  and  rocks  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  gave  back  the  glorious  refrain.  That  night  Sir 
Georcfe  White,  with  his  valorous  colleacfues  around  him,  cfave  a 
dinner  to  the  newly  arrived,  and  these  sat  down  with  a  feeling  of 
exaltation,  almost  of  awe,  to  find  themselves  thus  in  the  familiar 
company  of  heroes.  And  all  were  conscious  of  a  strange  sense 
of  unreality  which  pervaded  the  scene.  It  was  almost  impossible 
to  realise  that  the  drama  was  played,  that  they  were  about  to  ring 
down  the  curtain  on  the  last  aci.  It  was  scarce  possible  to  believe 
that  for  three  months  the  Natal  Pield  P'orcc  had  kept  at  bay  a 
force  double  its  number,  had  fortified  and  held  a  perimeter  of 
fourteen  miles  against  the  most  licndish  inxciuions  of  modern 
artillery,  had  made  brilliant  sorties  and  rej)ulsed  assaults  innu- 
merable— two  of  them  being  ferocious,  almost  hand-to-hand  combats 

— had    fouffht    and    watched    and    sickened    aiul    slar\cd And 

now,  all  was  changed.  Those  dire  ex|)eriences  were  over  for  ever! 
Yet  the  effect  of  them  remained.  As  a  conse(|uence  of  the 
close  confinement  of  some  20,000  persons,  disease  was  st.il king- 
abroad,  even  attacking  those  who  but  an  hour  ago  had  neared 
the  place.  Away  at  Intombi  camj),  too,  when;  drugs  wert!  scarce, 
many  of  the  patients — convalescent  patients — ^were  sinking  for  want 
of  the  sustaining  food  which  was  necessary  to  recovery.  There 
was  regret,  poignant  and  newly  awakened,  in  this  moment  ol  relief, 
regret  standing  dry-eyed,  yet  with  a  grievous  ache  at  the  heart — 
regret  that  beff)re  had  learnt  to  bear  and  be  still.  It  was  impossible 
to  see  the  glad  side  without  also  remembering  the  deeply  jxithetic 
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one.  The  pestiferous  atmosphere  breathed  of  fever  and  disease, 
and  those  coming"  into  it  reahsed  only  too  well  what  havoc  such  an 
atmosphere  must  have  played  on  the  sickly  and  the  starved.  Be- 
sides this  there  were  gaps — woeful  gaps.  Names  that  dared  not  be 
mentioned,  spots  that  could  scarce  be  looked  upon  with  dry  eyes. 
The  bronzed  warriors,  who  day  after  day  had  shown  tough  fronts 
to  the  enemy,  and  whose  ceaseless  struggles  should  have  hardened 
them  to  emotion,  now  turned  aside  to  conceal  the  agony  of  bleed- 
ino-  hearts. 

Outside  the  town,  in  a  sheltered  hollow  below  Waggon  Hill,  was 
a  pathetic  garden  of  sleep.  Here,  under  the  shadow  of  cypress 
trees,  lay  the  honoured  remains  of  brave  fellows  who  had  given 
themselves  to  save  the  town,  and  with  the  town  the  prestige  of 
their  motherland.  The  earth  barely  covered  them,  but  for  all  that 
their  peace  was  perfect.  They  had  struggled  to  save  Natal,  and 
Natal  through  them  and  the  survivors  was  saved.  If  there  is  a 
loophole  whence  those  who  have  passed  on  to  the  Invisible  can 
peer  down  and  observe  the  issues  of  mortal  deeds,  surely  in  that 
great  hour,  those  splendid,  those  self-abnegating  ones,  who  had 
giv^en  their  heart's  blood  for  the  glory  of  the  Empire,  must  then 
have  gazed  their  till,  and  in  the  general  rejoicing  have  reaped  their 
beatific  reward. 


The  effect  in  England  of  the  news  of  the  relief  was  truly  sur- 
prising. The  spectacle  was  unique  in  the  annals  of  V^ictoria's  reign. 
On  Thursday  the  ist  of  March  the  whole  City  of  London  by  one 
consent  burst  into  jubilation.  Every  human  being,  however  hard- 
worked,  wore  a  smile  ;  every  heart,  however  sore,  throbbed  with  a 
sense  of  reflected  triumph  ;  for  all,  if  they  had  not  been  at  the  front 
in  the  flesh,  had  been  there  in  the  spirit  these  many,  many  days. 
Never  was  such  a  spontaneous  outburst  of  rejoicing !  A  nation  of 
shopkeepers  indeed !  Why,  shopkeeping  and  work  of  all  kinds 
were  forgotten,  and  in  front  of  the  Mansion  House  crowded  the 
delighted  multitudes,  oblivious  of  everything  save  the  glorious  fact 
that  British  bull-dog  tenacity  had  withstood  the  most  fiendish  war- 
fare, and  wiles,  and  wickedness  that  vengeful  Dutchmen  could  invent. 

From  north,  south,  east,  and  west  the  people  flocked,  springing 
as  it  were  from  the  very  earth.  The  news  came  in  at  lo  a.m.  By 
eleven  the  City  was  alive  with  drama.  Hats  were  being  waved  or 
flung  into  the  air,  regardless  of  the  effect  upon  the  nap  ;  flags  from 
here,  there,  and  everywhere  fluttered — in  default  of  these,  other 
brandishable  things  were  seized.  Sometimes  handkerchiefs  did 
duty,  newspapers,  and  even  parcels  and  commercial  bags  ;  and 
from  tongues  innumerable  came  cheers  and  shouts  and  snatches  of 
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patriotic  son<^.  till  an  ignorant  spectator,  if  one  such  there  could 
have  been,  mii^ht  have  imagined  Bedlam  to  have  broken  loose. 
"Rule  Britannia."  "God  save  the  Oucen,"  "Tommy  Atkins," 
"The  Absent  -  Minded  Hegij^ar  '  —  all  tunes  poured  forth  to  an 
accompaniment  of  cheers.  The  Lord  Mayor  was  called  out,  and 
appeared  on  his  balcony.  He  was  forthwith  invited  to  speak.  The 
great  man  opened  and  shut  his  mouth — he  was  much  movetl  with 
the  general  emotii>n — but  no  sound  jienetrated  the  uproar.  Cheers 
loud  and  vehement  tore  the  air.  ami  the  walls  of  the  civic  domain 
literally  shook  with  the  inspiriting  fracas.  Then  for  a  moment  or 
two  there  was  a  lull,  and  taking  ad\antagc  of  the  opportunity,  in  a 
short  sincere  speech  the  Lord  Mayor  expressed  himself. 

"  Fellow-citizens,  this  news  of  the  relief  of  Ladysmith  makes  our 
hearts  leap  with  joy.  We  are  now  satisfied  that  at  last  our  sacri- 
fices of  blood  and  treasure  are  not  in  \;iin  !  " 

Upon  that  the  crowd  roared  ilselt  hoarse,  sung  "  For  he's  a 
jolly  good  fellow,"  and  never  with  belter  cause,  for  Sir  A.  J.  Newton 
had  put  the  best  of  himself  into  the  launching  of  the  glorious  C.LX'.'s. 
By-and-by  came,  with  banners  and  much  ceremony,  a  deputation 
froni  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  after  them  waves  on  waves  of 
shouting  enthusiasts  —  a  spectacle  so  un-I",nglish.  so  genuine,  so 
unrestrained,  that  the  gloomy  decorous  regions  of  the  City  seemed 
suddenly  to  have  become  things  apart,  card-houses  to  fill  in  the 
background  to  a  soul-stirring  scene.  Everywhere,  in  the  alleys  of 
" 'Arriet,"  in  the  haunts  of  the  "wild,  wild  West,"  at  the  Bank,  in 
Leadenhall  Market,  and  along  the  Thames,  went  up  the  jubilant 
echo — "Ladysmith  is  relieved!"  Whereupon  windows  and  balconies 
were  dressed,  flags,  red,  white,  and  blue,  and  the  green  of  I^rin  with 
its  romantic  harj)  in  the  corner,  lluttered  wings  of  ecstasy  from  every 
British  nest,  and  from  every  British  household  there  rose  unani- 
mously a  rapturous  cry  that  was  almost  a  sob,  a  cry  of  thanksgiving 
that  the  end  had  come,  and  that  Ladysmith  and  the  honour  of  the 
old  country  were  saved ! 

THE    I'ORMAL    IINTRV 

It  seemed  but  artistic  that  Lord  I  )uii(li)nal(l  and  his  brave 
irregulars  should  have  met  the  keen  Ci-h^c  ot  joyous  welcome,  that 
the  burst  of  enthusiasm  which  greeted  them  should  have  been  the 
heartiest  of  which  Ladysmith,  after  a  siege  of  i  iS  days,  was  capable. 
It  was  right,  almost  beautiful,  that  the  staunch  Colonials,  who 
so  well  had  fought  for  the  Empire,  should  be  the  ones  to  throw 
open  the  doors  of  the  dolorous  prison,  and  deliver  those  who  had 
been  not  only  victims  to  the  devilish  machinations  of  the  Boer, 
but  had  suffered  from  the  active  ache  of  suspense  and  the  passive 
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one  of  starvation,  from  their  hellish  bondage.  Their  informal  coming 
was  part  and  parcel  of  the  unrehearsed  and  the  splendid  that  appeared 
at  every  corner  in  this  absolutely  incomprehensible  war. 

The  next  day  thini^s  were  more  decorously  done — more  English 
in  their  reserve.  Etiquette  and  custom  resumed  their  sway,  and 
General  Sir  Archibald  Hunter  straightened  out  the  limp  backbone 
of  the  army,  and  made  soldierly  preparations  to  welcome  the  relief 
column.  There  were  cleansings  and  polishings,  washings  and 
brushings  up,  of  a  ramshackle  kind,  it  is  true,  but  they  savoured 
of  the  old  parade  days  returned.  Poor  skeletons  of  horses  were 
groomed  down,  Sunday  best  was  smoothed  out,  everything  was 
done  that  the  slender  resources  of  the  melancholy  perimeter  would 
allow.  Shortly  after  noon  on  the  3rd  of  March  Sir  Redvers  Buller 
made  his  formal  entry.  His  arrival  was  somewhat  unexpected, 
and  there  was  little  effervescent  demonstration.  Sir  George  White 
and  Sir  Redvers  Buller  meeting  with  a  handclasp,  said  at  first 
little  more  than  the  familiar  "  D'ye  do?"  of  saunterers  in  Piccadilly. 
What  else  could  be  done  ?  There  was  much  to  say,  so  much 
that  must  remain  ever  unsaid,  and  throats  to-day  were  too  tightly 
compressed  in  strangling  the  large  and  unspeakable  emotion  to  give 
vent  to  the  infinitesimal  resource  of  speech.  Meanwhile  the  forlorn 
streets  had  begun  to  fill.  They  w^ere  margined  by  the  garrison, 
and  with  them  were  collected  such  of  the  sorry  civilians  as  were 
able  to  stand  exposed  to  the  tropical  glare  of  the  sun  in  its  zenith. 
They  came  out  wondering,  almost  diffident.  Was  it  possible  that 
the  morning  message  of  melenite  was  no  longer  to  be  heard  .^  that 
the  hoarse  cadence  of  hostile  artillery  was  silent  for  good  ?  Was 
the  open  distance  really  innocuous — clear  and  peaceful  as  a  Swiss 
landscape  .'*  They  scarcely  recognised  themselves  or  their  sur- 
roundings, and  looked  dazedly  to  right  and  left  as  on  a  changed 
world.  Sir  George  White,  with  his  staff,  now  took  up  a  position  in 
front  of  the  Town  Hall,  where,  backgrounded  by  the  ruined  tower — 
it  had  been  battered,  as  it  were,  by  the  whole  armoury  of  Satan — 
the  broken  blue  tin  houses  and  the  parched  trees,  the  group  made 
an  appropriate  picture  of  noble  wreck — of  aristocratical  exhaustion. 
The  relievers,  though  physically  hale,  were  externally  scarcely 
more  presentable  than  the  relieved.  The  outsiders,  it  is  true,  were 
begrimed  and  tattered,  though  robust  and  swarthy ;  while  the 
Invincibles,  rigged  up  in  honour  of  their  deliverers  in  Sunday  best, 
and  washed  and  scrubbed  to  a  nicety,  seemed — soap-like — to  have 
dissolved  in  the  very  process  of  ablution.  No  joy  of  the  moment 
could  alter  the  tale  of  shrinkage  that  was  printed  on  man  and  beast. 
But  jubilation  expressed  itself  in  the  best  way  it  could.  From 
windows  and  balconies  soon  hung  strips  of  colour,  national  emblems, 
gathered  from  hither  and  thither  to  mark  a  rapture  that  it  was  impos- 
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siblo  for  liumaii  tonoruc  to  descrihc.  l-roni  hotels  and  liahitations 
the  citizens  bei;aii  to  pour  forth  .incl  to  conL;rcq^atc.  Aiul  then, 
when  all  were  collected,  the  curtain  drew  up  on  the  most  wondrous 
scene  that  the  nineteenth  century  has  witnessed — the  march  past 
of  the  Ladysmith  Relievinor  Column  !  Sir  Rcdvers  Huller,  imper- 
turbable of  visage  as  usual,  accompanieil  by  his  staff,  rode  at  the 
head  of  his  mai^nificent  warriors,  and  leadiny^,  in  the  place  of 
honour,  were  the  valorous  Dublin  busiliers,  the  poor  but  j^lorious 
remnant,  consisting-  n(nv  of  400  of  the  orii^inal  battalion  who  had  so 
grandly  acquittetl  themselves  in  many  battlefields.  Next  came  Sir 
Charles  Warren  and  the  Fifth  Division,  and  afterwards  Ceneral 
BarttMi  and  (lencral  Lxltclton's  Brigades — goodly  Icllows  all,  who 
had  proved  thcmscKes  delil)c'ratcly  brave  and  doughtily  undeleat- 
able.  Me.mwhile  the  pi{)es  antl  drums  of  the  Gordon  Highlanders, 
with  such  vigour  as  was  ]<lt  them,  matlc  exhilarating  musii",  to 
which  was  united  the  clanking  and  clamping  of  the  Artillery 
Howitzer  Battery  and  Xaval  Brigade  £is  they  filed  jiast  with  up- 
roarious martial  r.unpage.  Each  section  was  greeted  wiih  admiring 
cheers.  The  regiments  moved  along  in  review  order,  a  sujierb 
throng,  bronzed,  and  battered,  and  brawn v,  a  curious  contrast  to 
the  pallid  and  emaciated  comrades-in-arms — morally  superb  too, 
but  {)hysically  degenerate — who  welcomed  them.  The  spectacle  was 
unicjue  in  soul-stirring  grandeur  as  in  unspoken  pathos. 

"A  march  of  lions,"  said  Mr.  Churchill,  who  had  played  his  jiart 
with  Lord  Dundonald's  force,  and  was  now  looked  on  as  a  critic. 
"  A  procession  of  giants,"  said  some  one  else,  who  watched  the  lines 
and  lines  of  heroes  greeting  each  other  with  wild  huzzas  !  b'riends, 
kindred,  comrades-in-arms — from  either  side  the  yawning  gulf  of 
destruction,  from  even  the  voracious  maw  of  death — they  came 
together  again,  all  jubilant,  all  generously  appreciati\e,  all  self- 
respecting,  and  glowing  with  honest  and  honouralile  emotion.  The 
Gordon  Highlanders  cheered  the  Dublins,  the  Dublins,  with  little 
sprigs  of  green  in  their  caps,  responded  right  ro\  ally  to  the  greeting 
of  the  ScotsiTKMi.  One  battalion  of  the  De\<)ns  met  its  twin  bat- 
talion :  the  men  of  doughty  deeds,  large-hearted  and  large-lunged, 
accosted  with  zest  the  men  of  equally  doughty  deeds  but  dwindled 
fram(;s,  whose  deep  bass  notes  cracked  with  the  strain  of  rollicking 
intention  and  futile  r(;alisation. 

While  all  this  was  going  f  )rward,  from  the  balcony  of  the  ga(^l 
a  wondering  crowfl  of  I'ocr  j)risoners  looked  on  agape.  They 
could  barely  believe  the  evidence  of  their  eyes  :  tlu!  town  was  free. 
Had  their  compatriots  at  last  turned  tail  and  bolted  ?  They  stared 
down  on  the  vast  interminable  avenue  of  men  and  guns  winding 
through  what  only  the  day  before  yesterday  was  a  fiery  concave — 
watched    a   continuous   moving   multitude,    tattered    and    begrimed, 
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saddle-brown  and  burly — and  little  by  little  began  to  f^ithom  the 
meaning  to  themselves  of  this  mighty  display.  The  despised 
n)()inc:ks  had,  after  all,  not  even  been  thrust  into  the  sea:  in  fact,  it 
appeared  that  the;  sea  had  cultivated  a  trick  of  casting  up  rooineks 
by  the  thousand,  to  be  killed  in  scores  only  to  come  up  in 
swarms ! 

By-and-by,  when  the  military  parade  was  over,  the  Mayor  of  the 
town,  Mr.  Farquhar,  presented  Sir  George  White  with  an  address, 
in  which  the  corporation  and  inhabitants  expressed  their  apprecia- 
tion of  all  that  he  had  done  for  them  in  those  dark  days  of  durance. 
Flattering  reference  was  also  made  to  the  services  of  General  Hunter 
and  Colonel  Ward  (A.A.G.).  To  these  officers  the  General,  in  reply, 
alluded  gratefully,  eulogising  the  work  done  by  the  former,  and 
describing  the  latter  as  the  "  best  supply  officer  since  Moses."  He 
then  called  attention  to  the  stubborn  patience  of  the  civilians  of 
Ladysmith,  "who  had  borne  themselves  like  good  and  true  soldiers 
throughout  a  very  trying  time."  These  remarks  were  followed  by 
three  hearty  cheers  for  the  civilians  of  Ladysmith.  The  Mayor 
expressed  his  pride  in  the  manner  the  civilian  population  had 
comported  itself,  and  the  excellent  feeling  that  had  existed  between 
both  civil  and  military  authorities.  He  then  presented  an  illu- 
minated address  to  Sir  Red  vers  Buller,  of  which  the  following  is 
the  text : — 

"  \Vc,  the  Mayor  and  members  of  the  Town  Council  of  the  borough  of 
Ladysmith,  Natal,  and  as  such  representing  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  borough, 
beg  most  respectfully  to  welcome  with  great  joy  the  arrival  of  3'ourself  and 
your  gallant  soldiers  at  our  township,  and  to  express  to  you  our  most  sincere 
and  heartfelt  appreciation  of  your  noble  and  courageous  efforts  in  the  relief 
of  this  long-beleaguered  borough.  As  members  of  tlie  great  British  Empire, 
as  loyal  subjects  of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  as  colonists 
of  Natal,  we  beg  respectfully  to  tender  you  our  most  heart}^  thanks,  realising 
as  we  do  the  magnitude  and  difficulty  of  the  work  j-ou  have  accomplished. 
At  the  same  time  our  sympathies  are  great  for  the  heavy  losses  among  your 
gallant  troops  that  have  occurred  in  your  successful  efforts  to  relieve  us." 

The  following  telegrams  were  sent  to  Sir  Redvers  Buller  and 
Sir  George  White  by  the  Queen, 
To  Sir  Redvers  Buller  : — 

"Thank  God  for  news  you  have  telegraphed  to  me, 

"  Congratulate  vou  and  all  under  you  with  all  my  heart. 

"V.R.I." 
To  Sir  George  White  :  — 

"  Thank  God  that  you  and  all  those  with  you  are  safe  after  your  long  and 
trying  siege,  borne  with  such  heroism. 

"  I  congratulate  you  and  all  under  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 
"Trust  you  are  all  not  ver}'  much  exhausted. 

"V.R.I." 
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Reply  from  Sir  George  White  to  the  Queen  : — 

"  Your  Majesty's  most  gracious  message  has  been  received  b}*  nie  with 
deepest  gratitude  and  with  enthusiasm  by  the  troops. 

"Any  hardships  and  privations  are  a  hundred  times  compensated  for  by 
the  sympathy  and  appreciation  of  our  Queen,  and  your  Majesty's  message  will 
do  more  to  restore  botli  otlicers  and  men  than  anything  else. 

"Ghnkral  Sir  GEOR(iK  Wiiitk,  Ladysmith." 

The  followini;  teleijnim  was  received  bv  the  (.)ueen  iVoiii  Sir 
Redvers  Buller  : — 

"Troops  much  appreciate  your  Majesty's  kind  telegram. 
"Your   Majesty   cannot    know   liow   much   your   sympathy   has   helped    to 
inspire  them. 

"Gkneral  Duller." 

An  additional  teleofram  was  sent  1)\-  the  Oueen  to  Sir  Redvers 
Buller  on  the  2nd  inst. : — 

"  Prav  express  to  the  Naval  Brigade  my  deep  appreciation  of  the  valuable 
services  thev  have  rendered  with  their  j^uns. 

"X'.R.I." 

Later  on  a  special  Army  Order  was  issued  as  follows  : — 

G.XLLANTRV  OF    IRISH    REGIMENTS   IN    SOUTII  AFRICA — DISTINCTION 

To  I5E  Worn  ON  St.  Patrick's  Day. 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  is  pleased  to  order  that  in  future,  upon  St.  Patrick's 
Day,  all  ranks  in  her  Majesty's  Irish  reginicnts  sliall  wear,  as  a  distinction, 
a  sprig  of  shamrock  in  their  headdress,  to  commemorate  the  gallantry  of  her 
Irish  soldiers  during  the  recent  battles  in  South  Africa. 

Soon  after  this  came  the  transformation  scene.  Seventy-three 
wai:jgon-loads  of  supplies,  eleven  of  which  contained  hospital  comforts, 
began  to  wind  into  the  town.  Major  Morgan  and  Colonel  Stanley, 
like  fairy  godmothers  in  the  story-book,  waved  the  wand  ot  office,  and 
pnjmptly  the  machinery  began  to  revolve,  and  manna  in  the  form  of 
nourishing  food-stuffs  ])oured  into  the  famished  regions.  The  Hoers, 
too,  in  the  precipitate  retreat  had  left  welcome  loads  of  grass,  herds, 
and  ammunition — the  ammunition  of  the  Ijesieged  was  well-nigh 
exhausted — besides  individual  neces.saries  which  came  in  handy.  Hut 
of  course,  the  machinery  of  n'lief,  well  as  it  wdrketl.  could  scarcely 
work  fast  enough  to  make  an  appreciable  result,  and  savt!  inv.ilids 
who  were  sinking  from  the  j)rotracted  trial.  It  was  amazing  how 
the  sick-list  swelled.  Many  who  had  coinc  into  the  town  jocund 
and  j.uinty,  found  themselves  in  a  few  hours  clutched  by  the  fell 
fever.  It  was  enough  but  to  breathe  the  fiinted  atmosphere  to 
fall  sick,  and  those  who  were  seiz<'d  at  once  discovered  all  the 
horror  of  helplessness  in  an   area  where   j)rovisi«)n    for  the  comfort 
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of  the  sufferincT  was  wcll-nii^Hi  exhausted.  Looking  back  on  the 
past  from  the  new  standpoint,  the  gaps  l.iccame  more  than  ever 
remarkable  ;  for,  despite  incessant  lighting,  shot  and  shell  were 
responsible  for  less  lives  than  famine  and  fever. 

Ladysmith  at  the  commencement  of  the  siege  held  some  13,496 
fighting  men  and  over  2000  civilians.  Owing  to  sickness  and  hard 
fighting,  the  number  had  diminished  to  10,164  men.  There  were 
about  2000  in  hospital,  but  the  death-rate  practically  increased  only 
wiien,  after  January,  food,  nourishment  of  all  kinds,  and  medical 
appliances  grew  scarce.  At  that  time  sickness  of  whatever  kind 
assumed  an  ominous  aspect  ;  there  was  no  chance  of  relief  It  was 
impossible  for  languishing  men  to  apply  themselves  to  the  soup  made 
of  old  horse  and  mule,  which  was  gladly  devoured  by  those  who  had 
still  the  appetite  without  the  means  of  eippeasing  it.  From  the  15th 
of  January  death  stalked  abroad  uncombated  ;  later  he  held  carnival. 
Many  died  from  wounds,  very  slight  wounds,  received  on  the  6th 
of  January,  from  which  they  had  not  stamina  to  recover  ;  the  fevered 
and  weakly  dropped  off  from  sheer  starvation  and  famine  ;  the  gaunt 
talons  needed  scarcely  to  touch  them,  for  they  were  exhausted,  and 
some  of  them  were  orlad  to  sfO-  The  deaths  as  a  result  of  fighting 
were  24  officers  and  235  men,  while  those  attributed  to  sickness 
numbered  six  officers  and  520  men,  exclusive  of  white  civilians. 

The  following  special  Army  Order  was  issued  : — 

"  The  relief  of  Ladysmith  unites  two  forces  which  have  striven  with  con- 
spicuous gallantry  and  splendid  determination  to  maintain  the  honour  of  their 
Queen  and  countr}-.  The  garrison  of  Ladysmith  for  four  months  held  the 
position  against  every  attack  with  complete  success,  and  endured  its  privations 
with  admirable  fortitude.  The  relieving  force  had  to  make  its  way  through 
unknown  country,  across  unfordable  rivers,  and  over  almost  inaccessible  heights, 
in  the  face  of  a  fully-prepared,  well-armed,  tenacious  enemy.  By  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  truest  courage,  which  burns  steadily  besides  flashing  brillianth-, 
it  accomplished  its  object  and  added  a  glorious  page  to  our  history.  Sailors, 
soldiers,  Colonials,  and  the  home-bred  have  done  this,  united  by  one  desire 
and  inspired  by  one  patriotism. 

"  The  General  Commanding  congratulates  both  forces  on  their  martial 
qualities,  and  thanks  them  for  their  determined  efforts.  He  desires  to  offer 
his  sincere  sympathy  to  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  good  soldiers  and 
gallant  comrades  who  have  fallen  in  the  fight.  BuLLER." 

Less  formally  and  with  more  warmth  the  Chief  addressed  himself 
to  his  friends  in  England.      He  said  : — 

"\Vc  began  fighting  on  the  14th  February,  and  literally  fought  every  day 
and  nearly  every  night  till  the  27th.  I  am  filled  with  admiration  for  the  British 
soldiers;  realh-,  the  manner  in  which  the\'  have  worked,  fought,  and  endured 
during  the  last  fortnight  has  been  something  more  than  human.  Broiled  in 
a  burning  sun  by  day,  drenched  in  rain  by  night,  l3'ing  but  300  3'ards  off  an 
enemy  who  shoots  you  if  you  show  as  much  as  a  finger ;  they  could  hardly 
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eat  or  drink  by  day,  and  as  they  were  usually  attacked  at  night  they  got  but 
little  sleep;  and  through  it  all  they  were  as  cheery  and  willing  as  could  be." 

Telei^raphic  wires  and  cablrs  wore  themselves  out  in  rrpcatins^ 
cono^ratiilation  on  the  rehef  of  Ladysmith.  X'critably  all  the  winds 
of  heaven  seemed  to  repeat  them.  From  north,  south,  east,  and 
west  came  the  chorus  of  acclamation,  a  chorus  most  revivin^^  to  the 
maj^nificent  nuiliitude  both  inside  and  outside  the  place,  who  had 
been  ready  to  (jfter  up  their  heart's  blood  on  the  altar  of  patriotism. 
Though  the  haunted  and  worn  look  could  not  die  out  of  the  faces 
of  the  sufferers  in  a  moment,  they  had  already  begun  to  mend  ; 
though  the  shrunken  and  emaciated  forms  could  not  at  once  be 
relieved  from  the  starvation  and  disease  which  had  wasted  them, 
there  was  over  all  a  soothing  glow  of  hope  that  acted  magically, 
beatifically.  as  the  mists  of  sunrise  over  a  squalid  landscape. 

On  the  9th  of  March  Sir  George  White,  looking  much  worn,  he 
having  suffered  from  Indian  fever  brought  on  by  the  malarious  sur- 
roundings, left  with  his  staff.  The  General  addressed  the  Gordon 
Highlanders  who  formed  the  guard  of  honour,  and  in  few  and 
affectine  words  bade  them  farewell. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

CHANGES  IN  CAPE  COLONY 

WE  must  now  rctLirn  to  Colesberg  after  the  departure 
of  General  French.  The  Boers,  doubtless  much 
relieved  to  get  quit  of  him,  still  occupied  a  semi- 
circular set  of  camps  from  east  to  west  round  the 
north  of  the  town,  while  the  British,  in  the  same 
manner,  occupied  the  opposite  half  of  the  circle,  and  so  continued, 
by  dint  of  much  hghting  and  skirmishing,  to  keep  them  in  check. 
C)n  the  9th  February  the  Dutchmen  threatened  the  right  flank  of 
the  British,  and  shot  one  of  Riminofton's  Guides.  Durino-  the  mcrninsT 
Captain  Cameron,  commanding  the  Tasmanian  Contingent,  with 
Captain  Salmon  and  fifty  Australians  and  Tasmanians,  started 
out  from  Rensburg  on  a  reconnaissance.  He  was  supported  by 
a  detachment  of  the  Inniskilling  Dragoons  under  Captain  Steven- 
son-Hamilton. The  enemy  was  soon  encountered,  and  promptly 
gave  the  Australians  a  warm  time  as  they  advanced  across  the 
plain.  These  cleverly  took  shelter  and  returned  an  active  fusillade, 
but  the  Boers  seemed  to  be  everywhere  in  overwhelming  numbers. 
The  Australians  with  great  gallantry  took  possession  of  a  kopje,  and 
maintained  their  grip  of  the  position  for  a  good  hour  and  a  half;  but 
the  crowds  opposing  them  were  too  great,  and  when  the  Dutchmen 
worked  round  to  the  rear  and  fired  on  their  horses,  they  thought  it  high 
time  to  come  down,  mount,  and  retire,  amid  a  hurricane  of  lead  from 
the  foe.  The  same  action  was  repeated,  the  holding  of  another  kopje, 
and  the  evacuation  of  it  in  consequence  of  the  arrival,  in  the  rear,  of 
the  Boers  ;  and  finally  a  retirement  had  to  be  effected  across  the  open 
plain  exposed  to  fierce  volleys  from  the  pursuing  enemy.  Strange 
to  say,  very  few  of  the  Colonials  were  injured,  though  they  held 
their  ground  throughout  the  day  with  wondrous  pluck,  and  tackled 
the  Boers  with  dexterity  equal  to  their  own.  Indeed,  the  coolness 
and  courage  of  Captain  Cameron  were  reflected  by  his  men,  and 
Captain  Salmon,  whose  baptism  of  fire  it  was,  made  a  remarkable 
display  of  talent  in  the  field.  Of  grit  and  gallantry  there  was  no 
end.  Specially  noticeable  was  the  pluck  of  Corporal  Whiteley  of 
the  Tasmanians,  who  hurried  to  the  rescue  of  a  dismounted  comrade, 
and  through  a  storm  of  bullets  brought  him  to  a  place  of  safety. 

More  of  the  Australians  on  the  same  day  came  in  for  a  good 
share  of  work.     A  reconnaissance  was  made  from  Slingersfontein  by 
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the  Inniskillirii^s  and  sonic  AiLstraliiins  under  Captain  Moor.  Tlie 
Australians  discovered  the  enemy  in  the  act  of  preparing  to  shell  the 
British  camp  from  the  south-east.  They  therefore  took  up  a  posi- 
tion on  a  hill  some  9000  yards  from  camp,  but  here  were  assailed 
by  a  party  of  Dutchmen  who  endeavoured  to  force  them  to  surrender. 
So  close  had  the  Boers  approached,  that  their  shouts  calling  them  to 
give  up  their  arms  could  be  heard  by  the  Colonials.  T'or  answer, 
however,  the  Australians  only  hxed  bayonets  and  yelled  defiance  ! 
Their  position  was  most  critical ;  nevertheless  they  held  their  ground 
with  such  fierce  tenacity  that  the  Burghers  were  cautious  of  approach. 
Meanwhile,  through  the  maze  of  fiery  elements  and  in  the  teeth  of 
the  enemy,  a  sergeant  and  two  troopers  had  galloped  off  to  inform 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  safety  of  the  little  band,  and  of  their 
intention  to  make  a  ''(^od  fiijht  oi'  it  until,  under  cover  of  the  shades 
of  night,  they  could  effect  an  escape.  This  they  eventually  did. 
Three  of  their  number  were  wounded  and  one  was  killed  in  the 
act  of  succouring  a  wounded  comrade. 

On  the  I  ith  of  l-'ebruary,  at  Rensburg,  a  picket  of  five  \'ic- 
torian  Ritles  had  a  nasty  e.xperience.  After  pluckily  holding  a  post 
for  several  hours,  during  which  they  were  firetl  on  by  the  Px^ers 
from  an  adjacent  kopje,  they  were  forced  to  retire.  Three  of  the 
party  were  slightly  wounded,  and  one  gallant  fellow,  who  had 
helped  the  others  to  mount  and  escape,  was  missing.  A  patrol  from 
Jasfontein,  consisting  of  eight  Tasmanians  and  eiglit  of  French's 
Guides,  also  came  to  grief  Only  two  Tasmanians  and  three 
Guides  returned  to  camj),  the  rest  being  captured  by  the  enemy. 
In  course  of  the  day's  work  Froopctr  Bosch  distinguished  himself. 
On  his  way  with  two  comrades  to  join  the  main  body  at  Slingers- 
fontein  he  came  on  a  large  party  (^f  Boers  on  a  hill.  Though  tired 
on,  the  party  made  off  in  hot  haste,  when  Trooper  Bosch,  who 
was  ahead,  came  suddenly  on  a  solitary  horseman.  The  two  riders, 
each  believing  the  other  to  be  a  friend,  approached,  then  discover- 
ing their  mistake,  they  raised  rilles.  Ikit  Trooper  Bosch  being  the 
quicker,  promptly  disarmed  his  antagonist  and  mad(!  him  prisoner. 
With  the  Dutchman  in  charge,  Bosch  and  his  companions  pro- 
ceeded. Presently  they  came  on  seven  Boer  riders.  On  these  the 
scouts  opened  tire,  with  the  result  that  the  enemy  hurriedly  made 
off,  leaving  behind  them  one  wounded,  who  was  taken  prisoner. 
So  the  three  scouts  returned  to  camp  very  proud  of  their  "bag." 

The  correspondent  of  the  Melbourne  Herald,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Cameron,  the  Australian  correspondent,  bearing  a  flag  of  truce, 
went  to  the  Boer  line;  west  of  Rensburg  to  make  inquiries  from 
Commandant  Delarey  regarding  Mr.  Lambie  and  Mr.  Hales,  the 
missing  Australian  correspondents.  They  were  blindff)lded  before 
being  taken    to  the    Boer  camp,    where   they   were  informed    that 
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Mr.  Lambic:  had  been  killed,  and  were  handed  the  portrait  of  his 
wife,  which  had  been  found  in  his  pocket.  Mr.  Hales,  owing  to  a 
fall  from  his  horse,  had  been  taken  prisoner.  The  correspondents 
were  informed  that  some  120,000  men  were  fighting  with  the 
Federals,  which  was  probably  a  piece  of  Boer  bravado. 

It  was  now  found  necessary  to  retire  from  Coles  Kop  and  the 
outposts  round  it,  as  the  Boers  had  placed  a  40-pounder  off  Bastard 
Nek,  and  thus  commanded  the  vicinity.      The  Wiltshire  Regiment 
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retired  from  Pink  Hill,  and  the  Australians  and  Bedfordshire 
Regiment  moved  from  Windmill  Hill.  The  Berkshire  Regiment 
had  also  to  move  from  their  post — indeed,  a  wholesale  withdrawal 
became  imperative  owing  to  the  activity  of  the  Boer  pieces.  There 
was  now  no  camp  west  of  Rensburg,  and  presently  the  camp  at 
Slingersfontein  had  to  withdraw  on  Rensburg,  the  eastern  flank 
being  threatened.  There  were  Boers  on  all  sides  busily  shelling 
the  hills,  and  the  overwhelming  number  of  the  enemy  made  retreat 
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to  Rcnsburg  inevitable.  In  the  course  oi'  tlie  fiL^hting  Colonel 
Coniny;ham  was  mortally  wounded.' 

On  the  13th  the  British  "  slrateii^ically "  evacuated  Rcnsburg'. 
and  General  Clements  fell  back  on  AnnuKl.  The  guns  from  Coles 
Kop  were  safely  renn)ved,  and  a  M.ixim  was  destroyed  to  save  it 
from  the  clutches  of  the  enemy. 

The  retirement  was  quite  orderly.  On  tlu;  j)r(.'vious  day  the 
stores  and  bai^gage- waggons  were  removed.  After  the  evacuation 
the  Boers  held  a  prayer-meeting,  and  offered  up  thanks  for  their 
success.  They  then  marched  off  in  small  parties  to  their  various 
outposts,  chanting  in  nasal  tones  their  favourite  hymns. 

The  gallantry  displayed  by  the  members  of  General  Clements' 
force  during  the  retirement  was  amazing.  It  is  found  impossible  to 
note  all  the  acts  of  pluck  and  heroism  whicli  took  place,  and  elicited 
the  profound  admiration  of  those  who  witnessed  them,  but  especially 
noticeable  was  the  devotion  of  some  score  of  the  Mounted  X'ictorian 
Rilles.  These  were  surrounded  by  the  enemy — caught  in  a  verit- 
able trap — but  they  refused  to  surrender,  and  declared  ihey  would 
'*  die  game."  They  fought  like  heroes,  not  one  of  them  being  left 
to  tell  the  tale. 

Near  Dordrecht,  too,  which  had  been  occupied  by  General 
Brabant,  the  Colonial  forces  were  performing  };)rodigious  feats  of 
pluck.  They  forced  the  rebels  to  abandon  the  country  between 
Dordrecht  and  Penhoek.  During  the  attack  on  a  Boer  laager 
on  the  1 6th.  Trooper  Drysdale  bravely  rushed  to  the  succour  of 
Sergeant  Weinecke  under  a  close  and  heavy  fire  and  carried  liiin 
off  to  a  place  of  safety.  The  young  Colonial  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  recognition  of  the  valorous  tltcd.  Un- 
fortunately two  gallant  officers — Captain  Crallah  aiul  Lieutt-nant 
Chandler — were  killed. 

Curiously  enough,  when  the  l)0(:rs  and  Dritish  became  ac(]uaiiU('d 
with  each  other  they  grew  friendly  with  great  rapidit)'.  Wlu'n 
Captain  Longhurst,  R.A.  M.C.,  from  Arundel,  was  attcMiding 
wounded  .Australians,  he  remarked  on  the  exceeding  kindness  of 
the  enf-my  to  the  woundfd.  He  also  hMt'rniscd  with  the  Boer 
commander,  and  discovered  they  hatl  mutual  friends  in  London. 
The  "Tommies"  chatted  most  amical)ly  with  ihr.  I>oers,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  their  bandoliers  were-  lillcd  with  soft-nosed 
bullets.  To  account  for  their  having  them,  the  Boers  said,  "We 
must    use    whatever    we    can    get."      It    was    suggested    that    their 

'  Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles  Conin},'liam,  2ntl  IJattalion  Worcestershire  Regiment, 
was  bom  in  185 1,  and  joined  the  army  in  1872.  His  first  appointment  was  to  tlie 
xr>-,Tf\  Vi,n\  afterwards  the  2nd  I^attalion  Royal  Dublin  Fusiliers,  with  whicli  he  served 
'  ■  when  he  was  transferred  as  major  to  the  Worcestersliire  Regiment.     Colonel 

C  I  was  an  adjutant  of  Militia  from  1889  to  1894.     He  also  served  in  the  Soudan 

with  the  i  rontier  Field  Force  in  1885-86. 
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ammunition — since  they  were  of  the  northern  district — had  been 
obtained  for  the  purpose  of  hunting'-  big  game  at  the  Limpopo. 
This  excuse  the  "'l^jnimics"  accepted,  and  one  wounded  in  the 
lliioh  said  good-huinouredly,  "  Well,  I  wish  you'd  been  kind 
enough  to  hit  me  lower  d(3vvn."  Another  informed  a  Boer  that 
the  IJritish  had  specially  come  to  deHver  them  out  of  the  House  of 
Bondage.  The  Boer  was  sceptical,  whereon  "  Tommy  '  enlightened 
him.      "  Africander  bondage,"  he  explained,  with  a  wink  of  the  eye. 

The  moral  effect  of  the  relief  of  Kimberley  soon  became  obvious. 
Barkly  West  was  occupied  by  troops  on  the  21st  of  February,  and 
there  was  evidence  that  the  country  west  of  Cape  Colony  and 
Kimberley  was  gradually  settling  down. 

On  the  same  day,  General  Brabant  occupied  Jamestown,  some 
twenty  niiles  north  of  D(jrdrecht,  and  seized  quantities  of  horses 
belonging  to  the  enemy,  who  in  their  retreat  modestly  had  recourse 
to   "  Shank's  pony." 

During  a  reconnaissance  of  the  Boer  position  at  Stormberg,  a 
party  of  scouts  under  Captain  Montmorency,  V.C.,  got  within  some 
fifty  yards  of  the  enemy,  and  a  fierce  and  fatal  combat  ensued,  which 
resulted  in  the  sad  loss  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  officers  of 
the  day. 

The  object  of  the  reconnaissance  was  to  ascertain  the  strength 
of  the  Boers  at  Stormberg.  Accordingly,  with  four  companies  of 
ISIounted  Infantry  drawn  from  the  Royal  Scots,  the  Northumberland 
Fusiliers,  the  Derbyshire  Regiment,  and  the  Royal  Berkshire  Regi- 
ment, with  the  77th  and  four  guns  of  the  74th  Batteries  Royal  Field 
Artillery,  the  Derbyshire  Regiment  (Sherwood  Foresters),  a  portion 
of  De  Montmorency's  Scouts,  and  some  Cape  Police,  supported  by  the 
armoured  train  under  the  charge  of  Lieutenant  F.  J.  Cosset,  2nd  Royal 
Berkshire  Regiment,  Sir  William  Gatacre  occupied  Molteno  early 
on  F"riday  morning  the  23rd.  Preceded  by  thirty  Scouts,  Captain 
de  Montmorency,  Lieutenant  Hockley,  and  Colonel  Hoskler,  the 
forc(>  marched  in  the  same  direction  that  was  to  have  been  taken  on 
the  night  of  the  fatal  affair  in  December.  Unfortunately  the  Scouts, 
on  nearing  their  destination,  came  on  a  party  of  dismounted  Boers, 
;md  these,  as  the  British  rushed  up  a  kopje,  executed  the  same  feat 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hill.  Though  both  instantly  took  cover,  the 
scouts  got  the  worst  of  it,  each  one  as  he  raised  a  head  being  laid 
low  by  the  fatal  bullets  of  the  completely  hidden  foe.  Among  the 
first  to  fall  was  Captain  de  Montmorency,^  who,  gallant  fellow,  was 

^  Captain  the  Hon.  Raymond  Harvey  Lodge  Joseph  de  Montmorency,  21st  Empress  of 
India's  Lancers,  and  commandint,^  De  Montmorency's  Scouts  in  South  Africa,  was  the  eldest 
-'On  of  \'iscount  Frankfort  de  Montmorency,  K.C.B.  He  was  born  on  February  5,  1867, 
joined  the  army  on  September  14,  18S7,  as  second  lieutenant  in  the  Lincolnshire  Re^t^iment, 
and  was  promoted  to  a  Heutenancy  in  the  21st  Lancers,  November  6,  1889.  In  this  rank  he 
served  in  the  campaign  in  the  Soudan  in  1898,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Khartoum, 
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crecpinc^  round  to  a  ilaiik  to  surprise  the  enemy.  Xot  long  after 
Colonel  Hoskier*  received  his  second  wound,  a  mortal  one,  and  two 
comrades,  Collett  and  Vice,  adventurous  and  dashinor  Colonials,  were 
shot  throufjh  the  head.  Lieutenant  Hockley,  rendered  almost  blind 
and  senseless  by  a  wound  between  the  eyes,  was  taken  prisoner. 
A  jjallant  attempt  to  rescue  the  Scouts  was  made  in  the  midst  of  a 
tremendous  storm.  .Ml  were  drenched  to  the  skin.  The  thunder 
and  lightning  rendered  artillery  fire  almost  imjiossible.  and  very  few 
of  the  daring  party  got  away  from  the  scene  of  the  fight.  On  the 
kopje  by  Shoeman's  Farm  were  left  seven  killed  and  five  wounded. 
On  the  following  day  the  bodies  were  recovered  by  the  military 
chaplains.  Deeply  to  their  regret,  they  discovered  that  the  dead 
had  been  robbed,  and  it  is  asserted  that  a  Boer  was  seen  in  the 
feathered  hat  of  the  heroic  leader  of  the  Scouts,  while  even  the 
clothes  of  the  others  had  been  filched  by  some  despicable  Dutch- 
men. Mr.  Duncombe-Jewell  in  the  Morning  Post  gave  a  pathetic 
account  of  the  affair: — "The  chaplains  to  the  forces,  Father 
Ryan  and  Rev.  R.  Armitage.  proceeded  under  a  (lag  of  truce 
on  the  following  morning  to  recover  the  bodies.  This  they  were 
permitted  to  do,  but  they  found  that  the  P)oers  had  stripped  and 
robbed  the  slain,  one  of  them  riding  about  in  triumph  with  poor 
Dc  Montmorency's  hat,  with  its  black  riband  ornamented  with  the 
white  skull  and  cross-bones  and  the  black  ostrich  feather  at  the  side, 
hanging  at  his  saddle-bow.  So  far  did  they  carry  these  ravages,  that 
on  the  tunic,  which  they  hastily  replaced  as  the  chaplains  approached, 
there  remained  only  one  button.  The  rest  of  the  unfortunate  men 
were  as  shamefully  treated,  the  three  buried  bv  the  Boers  before  the 
arrival  of  the  flag  of  truce  being  interred  without  eith(;r  clothing  or 
ceremony  of  any  sort." 

A  sad  funeral  took  place  on  the  Sunda)-  following,  when  llic  remains 
were  buried.  The  band  played  a  dirge  as  the  procession — in  which 
was  the  younger  officer's  gallant  servant  and  comrade.  lU'rne,  \'.C., 

and  was  awarded  the  Victoria  Cross  for  the  following  service  : — "  At  the  battle  of  Khartoum 
on  .September  2,  1898,  Licntcnant  dc  Montmorency,  after  the  charj,'e  of  the  2ist  Lancers, 
returned  to  assist  Second  Lieutenant  R.  fi.  (ircnfcll,  who  was  lyin),'  surroundod  by  a  Iar);e 
\yn<\\  of  Dervishes.  Lieutenant  de  Montmorency  drove  the  Dervishes  otT,  and  finding 
Lieutenant  Grenfcll  dead,  put  the  body  on  his  horse,  which  then  broke  away.  Captain 
Kenna  and  Corporal  .Sw.irbrich  then  came  to  his  assistance,  and  enabled  him  to  rejoin  the 
regiment,  which  had  begtm  to  open  a  heavy  fire  on  the  enemy."  Lieutenant  de  Mont- 
morency, in  addition  to  being  mentioned  in  despatches  and  receiving  the  V.C.,  hafl  also  the 
British  medal  and  Khedive's  medal  with  clasp.  He  was  promoted  to  captain  August  2, 
1899,  having  in  the  previous  October  been  despatched  on  special  service  to  South  Africa, 
when  he  raised  and  commandfd  the  special  body  of  scouts  whose  gallant  services  have 
under  him  been  so  frequently  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  operations  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  .Stormberg  and  Dorflrerht. 

'  Lieutenant-Colonel  Commandant  F.  TL  Hoskier  was  a  well-known  \'oliintecr  officer, 
who  had  brought  the  force  whirh  hf  commanded  to  a  high  state  of  military  efficiency.  He 
held  a  certificate  for  proficiency  in  several  subjects,  and  had  obtained  special  mention  in 
examinations  in  tactics,  besides  having  fjualified  as  an  interpreter. 
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of  Omdurman  fame,  and  liis  favourite  grey  Arab  pony — wound 
its  way  through  the  town  to  the  Molteno  Cemetery.  Wreaths 
were  placed  on  the  newly-turned  earth  by  the  General  and  his  staff 
— ephemeral  symbols,  but  in  this  case  emblems  of  lasting  lament 
for  heroes  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  duty. 

In  a  Divisional  Order  General  Gatacre  recorded  with  deep  re- 
gret the  news  of  the  death  of  Captain  Montmorency,  V.C.,  com- 
manding Montmorency's  Scouts,  and  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hoskier, 
3rd  Middlesex  Volunteer  Artillery,  who  were  killed  at  Schoeman's 
Farm.  "  By  their  deaths,"  the  order  concluded,  "the  division  has 
lost  two  very  valuable  officers." 

While  this  affair  was  taking  place  at  Molteno  the  West  Riding 
Regiment  was  distinguishing  itself  at  Arundel.  The  troops  were 
preparing  to  clear  some  kopjes  held  by  the  enemy  when  some  Boers 
suddenly  advanced  on  them.  The  West  Ridings  stood  their  ground 
grandly,  waited  with  fixed  bayonets  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch  horde, 
and  then  promptly  advanced  and  scattered  them.  Unfortunately 
Captain  Wallis  was  shot  dead.  Lieutenant  Wilson  was  wounded, 
but  rescued  in  the  midst  of  a  leaden  blizzard  bv  a  Qrallant  sero^eant 
(Frith),  who  rushed  to  his  assistance  and  carried  him  off  on  his  back 
to  a  place  of  shelter.  Scarcely  had  he  done  so  than  he  was  wounded  in 
the  face — in  the  left  eye  and  nose.  Lieutenant  W' ilson  and  Sergeant 
Frith  were  placed  in  an  ambulance,  but  owing  to  the  tremendous 
storm  which  prevailed  at  the  time,  their  waggon  lost  its  bearings  and 
wandered  aimlesslythroughout  the  night.  The  sufferers  reached  hospi- 
tal on  thefollowingday.  On  the  26thColesberg  andColesberg  Junction 
were  held  by  our  troops,  and  on  the  27th  Rensburg  was  reoccupied. 

On  the  5th  of  March  Captain  M'Neill,  who  after  the  death  of  Cap- 
tain de  Montmorency  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  Montmor- 
ency's Scouts,  discovered  that  the  Boers  had  evacuated  Stormberg. 
The  Scouts  now  pursued  the  enemy,  determining  to  keep  him  on  the 
run.  This  they  did  over  rugged  country  and  at  great  personal  risk, 
eventually  chasing  the  Dutchmen  to  and  beyond  Burghersdorp. 

On  the  7th  of  March  General  Gatacre  occupied  Burghersdorp, 
and  the  railway  arrangements  towards  Stormberg  and  Steynsburg 
were  being  hurried  on  in  view  of  the  coming  operations.  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  the  district  was  great  and  their 
relief  intense.  The  greetings  from  one  and  all  were  most  effusive, 
the  National  Anthem  was  sung,  and  the  British  flag  hoisted  with  jubila- 
tion so  great  that  many  wept  at  the  relaxation  of  the  long  strain. 

General  Gatacre  issued  a  proclamation  requesting  rebels  to  sur- 
render and  give  up  arms,  when  they  would  receive  a  pass  to  their 
farms,  and  where  they  were  to  remain  till  called  to  account  later. 
Some  few  rebels  appeared  to  the  summons,  but  many  were  still  shy  and 
were  waiting,  as  the  phrase  says,  "to  see  which  way  the  cat  jumped." 
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The  oath  administered  to  rebels  was  as  follows  : — 

"  I,  a  British  subject,  do  hereby  and  hereon  swear  and  declare  that  I  was 
forced  b}'  the  Queen's  enemies  to  take  up  arms  against  Her  Majesty's  troops, 

and  that  the  rifle  and  ammunition  were  issued  to  me  by  Commandant , 

that  I  joined  the  commamlo  on  or  about ,  and  left  it  on  or  about  .     I 

now  hand  in  my  horse,  rifle,  and  ammunition,  and,  if  permiltcd,  will  proceed 
direct  to  my  own  farm,  to  remain  there  as  a  loyal  British  subject  until  Her 
Majesty's  pleasure  be  made  further  known.  I  further  promise  to  hold  no 
further  communication,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  with  Her  Majesty's  enemies, 
or  to  aid  or  abet  them  in  any  way  whatever,  under  penalt}'  of  death." 

General  Clements  now  took  up  his  quarters  at  Norval's  Pont,  on 
the  south  bank  of  Oranj^c  RiNcr.  TIk-  ni>rlli  l);ink  was  still  being 
stron'jflv  held  bv  the  enemv,  who  had  succeeded  in  blowinLT  up  the 
bridij^e  two  days  previouslw 

Aliwal  North  was  next  occupied,  but  the  occu])ation  was  attended 
with  severe  hghtini^  across  the  river.  But  the  British  took  up 
tenable  positions,  while  the  Boers,  after  a  wholesome  experience  of 
British  fire,  removed  tht-ir  laager  from  the  hills.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  town,  desjiite  the  fact  that  our  entry  was  accompanied  by 
shells,  were  full  of  enthusi.ism.  Colonel  I'age  Henderson  and  his 
advance  party  seized  the  heights  beyond  Lundean's  Nek.  The 
enemy  shelled  the  bridge  with  Krupj)  guns  with  great  vigour,  and 
twenty  men  were  wounded.  The  British  from  their  entrenched 
positions  silenced  these  barkings,  but  were  then  attacked  by  the 
Boer  riflemen,  who  were  finally  driven  off  by  the  Border  Horse  and 
a  Maxim  gun.  A  waggon  of  ammunition  was  captin"ed  and  several 
Boers.  There  were  general  complaints  as  to  the  treatment  expe- 
rienced by  British  ]ieople  in  the  place,  and  there  was  some  .satisfac- 
tion when  Mayor  Smuts  was  subsetiuently  arrested  on  a  charge  of 
treason. 

Railway  and  telegraphic  communication  were  now  carried  to 
Burghersdorp.  Ev^erywhere  the  commencement  of  a  new  system 
was  evident.  In  the  north-eastern  districts  of  the  Free  State  the 
rebels,  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  commandos,  slowly  returned  to 
their  .senses.  Both  l-lnglish  and  Dutch  loyalists  were  beginning  to 
breathe  freely  ;  they  had  both  efjually  sufferetl  from  Boer  oppres- 
sion. Europeans  and  natives  were  jubilant  at  the  now  continual 
laying  down  of  arms  by  rebels  and  Boer  refugees  along  the  whole 
of  the  Colonial  borders.  TIk;  Boer  refugees,  some  of  whom  were 
in  a  pitiable  plight,  many  of  them  having  sidisisted  for  weeks  mainly 
on  bread  and  water  and  a  species  of  coffee  made  from  rye,  were 
anxious  for  protection.  They  stood  in  fear  of  their  lives,  as  Com- 
mandant Olivier  had  threatened  to  shoot  those  who  should  sur- 
render. Major  Hook  of  the  Cape  Bolice,  with  his  smart  mm, 
occupied   Barkly   Hast,  and  at   Lady  Grey   British   rule,'  after  three 
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and  a  lialf  montlis  of  oppression,  was  re-established.  It  is  pleasing 
to  record  that  the  heroic  postmistress  returned  to  her  post  there 
with  an  increased  salary.  The  total  colla[)se  of  the  rebels  was 
impcndiiiL;',  and  th(;re  were  now  only  animated  arL^uments  amont^ 
loyalists  and  others  as  to  the  treatment  which  shfjuld  be  given  to 
those  who  had  engaged  in  and  fostered  the  lamentable  revolt. 
All  voted  for  the  speedy  appointment  of  a  Judicial  Commission. 
Though  a  policy  of  revenge  was  to  be  deprecated,  it  was  urged 
that  the  ringleaders  should  be  punished  with  exemplary  severity, 
as  a  deterrent  for  the  future,  and  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating 
to  those  who  had  suffered  annoyances,  loss,  and  anxiety,  that  there 
was  some  advantage  in  the  maintenance  of  loyalty  in  trying  cir- 
cumstances. 

AT  BETHULIE 

Sir  William  Gatacre,  owing  to  the  species  of  general  post  that 
had  been  set  on  foot  by  Lord  Roberts'  successful  advance,  suddenly 
found  himself  released  from  the  shackles  that  had  bound  him.  As 
we  know,  the  enemy  had  retreated  from  Stormberg,  and  from 
Hurghersdorp.  Towards  the  Orange  River  they  had  betaken  them- 
selves in  hot  haste,  and  it  was  now  time  to  tiy  after  the  retreating 
foe,  to  catch  them,  if  possible,  at  the  river.  At  Bethulie  there 
was  still  the  railway  bridge.  But  even  as  it  was  neared  it  ceased 
to  exist.  Fragments  filled  the  air.  The  Boers  had  blown  it  up 
behind  them,  and  wrecked  iron  was  all  that  displayed  itself  to  the 
British  troops.  The  road  bridge,  however,  remained  ;  a  structure 
\alued  by  the  Colony  at  ^100,000.  Of  course  that  would  go 
direcdy.  and  the  great  question  was  whether  the  British  troops, 
by  putting  the  spur  on  their  already  jaded  energies,  would  be  able 
to  reach  the  place  in  time  to  defend  it.  Captain  M'Xeill  and 
thirty  Scouts  made  a  rush  for  it  ;  and  only  just  reached  the  scene 
of  action  in  time  !  The  Derby  was  never  more  hotly  contested. 
The  Scouts,  like  hunted  fiends,  had  sped  over  obstacle  and  acre  to 
gain  the  goal  before  the  fell  work  of  the  Boers  could  begin.  They 
won  by  a  neck.  The  Boers  were  already  buzzing  along  the  bridge, 
manipulating  with  wire  and  explosive,  putting  the  finishing  touches 
on  their  design!  At  sight  of  the  British  there  was  a  stampede 
to  north  of  the  river.  Here  the  enemy  had  supports.  (The  Scouts 
carefully  hid  the  fact  they  had  none.)  Here  the  enemy  ensconced 
himself  and  prepared  to  do  his  worst.  The  Scouts  took  up  their 
position  in  the  kraal  of  a  farm  from  which  they  could  sweep  the 
northern  approach  to  the  already  laid  mines,  and  sent  back  word 
urgently  praying  for  reinforcements.  Others  took  their  well-deserved 
rest.  Meanwhile  with  ferocious  tenacity  some  eleven  of  them  held 
on   to    the   bridge,    hawk-eyed,    watching,    firing,    hiding,    dodging, 
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anytliing  tliat  should  i^ain  time  till  iho  reinforcements  could  appear. 
On  the  other  side,  only  a  question  of  yards  off  was  the  foe — number- 
less, it  seemed  to  them,  snipinjj;',  potting,  and  banging  with  every 
missile  at  their  command,  and  determining  to  hang  round  the  pre- 
cious bone  of  contention,  the  \aluable  road  bridge.  The  Hritish 
maintained  the  same  determination.  Perhaps  a  touch,  an  unseen 
movement,  would  set  the  whole  string  of  dynamite  mines  in  UKHion  ; 
perhaps  in  this  mcMiient  or  the  next,  with  a  roar  and  a  rumble,  the 
clear  atmosphere  would  be  tlecked  to  blindness  with  little  bits — bits 
of  the  bridge  that  stood  before  them — bits,  too,  of  the  men  that 
were!  Still  they  hung  on.  It  was  a  grievous  subject  for  contempla- 
tion, a  sorry  possibility  in  roll  in  the  wrappings  ot  meditation.  Hut 
fear  they  scorned.  The  Boers  in  vast  numbers  thronged  on  the 
opposite  side,  bullets  from  Mausers  and  MartiniT  lenrys  spurted  and 
flicked  up  their  little  wisps  of  dust  till  sand  became  thick  as  a  veil 
between  Boer  and  Briton.  But  still  the  hardy  Scouts  clung  to  their 
post.  Moments,  every  one  long  as  days,  sped  on  ;  hours  passed, 
night  waned,  day  broke.  Still  the  tiny  British  band  of  braves 
behind  bush  and  boulder  stayed  with  rilles  cocked  and  pointed  at 
the  bridge.  1  hey  dared  not  approach,  but  they  defied  ilui  enemy 
to  venture.  Then,  with  morn,  the  eternity  of  anxiet\-  was  ended — 
they  were  reinforced  by  the  Cape  Police!  Later  the  artillery  came 
up.  Oh,  the  sigh  of  relief!  The  bridge  was  saved!  Oh,  the 
rejoicing  to  hear  the  grand  bark  of  British  guns,  and  see  the  great 
earth  mushro(^ms  opening  up  to  the  sky  on  the  o})posite  side!  Then, 
at  eventide  came  the  supreme  deed,  among  deeds  no  less  worthy. 
Shot  and  shell  were  now  falling  on  all  sides  of  the  mined  bridge. 
The  Boers  were  firmly  ensconced  across  the  front ;  hidden  and 
sniping,  and  now  and  then  apj:)earing  and  firing  boldly.  The 
gloaming  was  otherwise  peaceful,  the  purple  shades  of  evening 
blending  with  the  gentle,  rippling  golden  grey  of  the  river.  Then 
from  his  fellows  advanced  one  Lieutenant  Popham  of  the  Derbyshire 
Regiment.  Straight  to  the  threatened  bridge,  already  peppered 
with  the  storms  of  the  enemy,  he  went,  crossed  to  the  other  side, 
and  fjuick  as  thought  deftly  cut  the  connecting  wires  for  firing 
the  mines  !  l^y  a  miracle  no  Boers  observed  the  act,  an  act  that 
rendered  abortive  all  their  ingenious  efforts  and  made  the  British 
masters  of  the  situation.  Then  followed  more  jilucky  feats.  \'oung 
Popham,  on  advancing  through  the  trenches,  had  come  across  large, 
suspicious-looking  boxes.  He  returned  to  the  Ih-itish  lines.  He 
gathered  together  some  of  the  goodly  men  of  his  regiment,  and 
with  them  again  made  his  way  to  the  threatened  bridge.  The  sight 
of  the  party  was  the  signal  fr>r  a  \-olley  from  the  Dutchmen,  but 
still  they  pursued  their  way  to  the  boxes.  "Dynamite,  by  Jove!" 
said  one  ;  "  Kingdom  come  !  "  said  another.     But  up  they  took  them, 
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and  there  and  then,  under  a  storm  of  bullets  that  now  meant  more 
even  than  death,  the  splendid  fellows  marched  back  again.  The 
astonishing  feat  cast  dismay  over  the  Federals  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water,  as  it  filled  with  admiration  and  pride  all  in  the  British  camp 
who  were  privileged  to  view  a  sight  seldom  seen  in  a^  lifetime. 
And  then,  later  on,  as  though  the  quality  of  heroism  were  inexhaus- 
tible as  the  widow's  cruse  (jf  oil,  another  splendid  act  followed  on 
tlie  heels  of  the  foregoing  ones.  In  the  dead  of  night  Captain  Grant 
of  the  Royal  l^igiiieers  groped  his  way  to  the  bridge.  The  Boers 
were  on  the  alert,  but  he  groped  cautiously.  The  soldier's  martial 
step  gave  way  to  the  catlike  burglarious  tread!  It  was  ticklish 
work  that  had  to  be  done — work  that  needed  time  and  nicety  of 
touch.  But  he  meant  to  do  it,  and  one  hint,  one  rumour  of  activity 
would  have  roused  the  whole  Dutch  horde  and  ruined  his  plan. 
The  bridge,  as  we  know,  was  mined.  Lieutenant  Popham  had  cut 
the  wires.  But  the  charges  of  dynamite  were  somewhere.  These 
Captain  Grant  found,  removed,  and  dexterously  dropped,  buried  for 
ever  in  the  purling  river !  Then  with  intinite  care  he  detached  the 
other  connecting  wires,  and  the  bridge  was  safe !  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  end.  A  few  more  passages  at  arms,  and  then  the 
British  on  the  15th  of  March  crossed  the  Orange  River. 

Yet  another  brilliant  act  was  performed  soon  after  the  arrival 
of  the  troops  at  Bethulie.  Captain  Hannessy  of  the  Cape  Police, 
an  officer  on  General  Gatacre's  staff,  was  detailed  to  capture  the 
railway  station,  which  was  situated  some  distance  from  the  town. 
This  he  did.  He  examined  the  telegraph  room,  found  the  instru- 
ment intact,  and  learnt  by  communication  with  Springfontein  that 
there  were  Boers  still  in  that  direction.  Without  hesitation  he  at 
once  set  off,  in  company  with  another  adventurous  spirit  (Captain 
Turner  of  the  Scouts),  on  his  way  to  Springfontein.  They  com- 
mandeered a  trolley  and  moved  up  the  line.  On  nearing  the 
station  they  saw  two  trains  with  steam  up,  ready  for  departure. 
Within  the  building  were  Boers — not  slim  Boers  this  time — but 
snoring  ones,  with  bandoliers  awry  and  rities  lollopping.  It  was  a 
moment  to  be  grasped.  The  rides  and  the  bandoliers  were  gently 
removed.  Then  the  sleepers  were  awakened.  They  rubbed  their 
eyes,  and  found,  not  rifles  or  bandoliers,  but  that  they  were  prisoners 
of  war !  They  were  without  arms,  resistance  was  useless.  They 
were  escorted  to  the  railway  trucks  ;  an  engine-driver  was  found, 
and  presently  the  two  officers  with  their  "bag"  (two  trains  and 
eight  prisoners)  returned  in  triumph  to  Bethulie.  Here  their  big- 
game  hunting  was  vastly  appreciated,  as  at  this  time,  their  engines 
having  been  left  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  the  capture  of  rolling 
stock  was  of  tremendous  importance.  Soon  after  this,  troops  from 
Bloemfontein  were  sent  off  to  occupy  Springfontein, 
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CHAPTER    VII 

BLOEMrONTKIN    UNDl'R    liRITlSH    RULE 

TI  1 1'L  pastoral  little  town  oi  brick  .iiul  tin  in  the  \cist  expanse 
ut  toasted  L^rass  had  now  become  .i  centre  of  civilisation, 
one  may  almost  say  a  lashionable  rcndezvotis.  There 
regiments  multitudinDiis  were  congregated,  and  these  helped 
to  convert  the  sleepy,  dozing  capital  into  a  miniature  sphere 
of  niany  dialects  born  of  a  common  tongue.  Human  beings,  the 
conquered  and  the  con([uerors,  brushed  shotildc-rs  in  friendliness, 
bought  and  sold,  listened  to  the  bands  playing  the  well-worn 
British  airs  in  the  market-place,  and  discoursed,  under  the  a-gis 
of  the  Union  jack,  which  lluttered  iVom  pinn.icle  and  spire,  of  trade 
and  j)rosj)ects  as  though  such  things  as  big  guns  had  never  acted 
in  j)lace  of  handshakes,  and  such  men  as  Steyn  had  never  staked 
their  all  on  the  possibilities  of  a  mirage. 

That  potentate  had  betaken  himself  to  Kroonstad,  which,  in 
new  conditions,  had  also  assumed  a  nev;  aspect.  It  was  now  the 
capital  of  the  Free  Staters,  and  the  seat  of  the  polyglot  army  that 
was  gathered  together  to  consider  the  new  face  of  affairs.  A 
X(3rwegian  attache,  who  was  with  th(*  strange  horde,  gave  a  de- 
scription ()(  the  quaint  dust-bound  town  and  its  still  cjuainter 
inhabitants  : — 

"  KkooNslAl),  Miirth   i6. 

"Here  prevails  tlic  most  extraordinary  life  it  lias  ever  been  my  lot  to 
witness.  All  hotels  and  private  houses  arc  filled  to  ovcrflowiiii;,  whilst  little 
laagers  are  sj^rcad  everywhere  in  and  outside  the  town.  A  wild  stream  of 
loose  horses,  mules,  donkeys,  and  oxen,  and  little  bodies  of  troops  and  solitary 
riders  pour  through  the  streets,  broken  by  heavy  ox-wai,'gons  and  mule-carts 
driven  by  whips  and  shouts.  All  nationalities  aiul  all  colours  are  present,  and 
the  most  Babylonian  babble  of  tongues  rcsouiuis  on  all  sides.  Here  are 
foreign  military  attaches,  surgeons,  nurses,  regular  ami  irregular  Boer 
troops,  volunteers  of  all  arms,  officers  as  well  as  privates,  and  besides  a 
goodly  lot  which  I  can  only  stamp  as  'freebooters,'  for  they  do  not  belong  to 
any  fixed  commando,  but  look  upon  the  fighting  as  sport  or  chase.  Frequently, 
however,  among  them  I  come  across  men  of  high  culture  and  of  first-class 
families,  often  fine  handsome  men  with  martial  bearing,  side  by  side  with  the 
worst  scum  of  the  earth.  Many  jiass  from  one  war  to  another.  I  have 
spoken  with  some  who  have  gr)nc  through  the  Greek,  Cuban,  and  Philippine 
wars.  And  what  uniforms  do  these  mercenaries  wear?  None  at  all,  or,  more 
correctly  speaking,  each  one  has  invented  his  own  !  The  only  common  badge 
is  the  bandolier  across  the  shoulder  and  the  slouch  hat.     Otherwise  every  one 
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wears  whatever  clutlies  lie  may  possess,  only  so  that  it  is  nothing  new.  Many 
of  them  who  are  well  off  liave  donned  a  fantastic  costume — slouch  hat,  with 
waving  ostrich  feathers  and  gold  lace,  jacket  edged  with  yellow,  orange,  and 
green  bands,  epaulettes  with  great  gold  tassels,  white  or  gilt  buttons,  stripes 
on  the  trousers,  top-boots  with  spurs,  cockades  in  the  hat  and  on  the  breast, 
and  revolvers  in  the  belt.  At  present  the  Boer  troops  are  spread  all  over  the 
place,  mostly  without  any  order  or  discipline.  Most  of  them,  particularly  the 
Orange  Boers,  are  sick  of  the  war,  and  long  to  go  home  to  their  families  and 
farms.  Others  have  simply  gone  home  after  the  Bloemfontein  debacle.  In 
these  circumstances  Steyn  considered  it  best  to  allow  his  men  to  go  home  for 
a  few  days,  and  call  them  together  again  when  the  great  council  of  war  at 
the  end  of  the  week  had  decided  whether  the  war  should  be  continued.  Many 
thousands  have  thus  gone  home,  with  or  without  leave.  Will  they  return? 
It  seems  a  dangerous  experiment." 

The  f;ict  was  that  gradually,  very  gradually,  the  eyes  of  the 
Boers  were  being  opened,  though  they  still  tried  to  persuade  them- 
selves that  Lord  Roberts'  presence  in  the  capital  of  the  Free  State 
had  no  decisive  effect  on  the  game  of  war.  They  began  to  look 
anxiously  towards  the  Continental  Powers,  who,  they  had  been 
led  to  believe,  were  in  sympathy  with  them,  and  to  wonder 
when  some  intervention  would  save  them  from  the  doom  they  had 
brought  on  themselves.  In  one  respect  they  were  beginning  to  see 
clearly  and  to  understand,  that  the  great  ideal  of  sweeping  the 
British  into  the  sea  was  a  chimera,  and  that  they  must  limit  their 
aim  to  retaining  their  ow-n  freedom,  the  sole  one  that  could  be  in- 
dulged in  and  clung  to  with  any  shadow  of  success. 

The  Dutchmen  still  hoped  against  hope  for  victory,  but  their 
scorn  for  the  British  was  fast  dying  a  natural  death.  Our  repeated 
fights,  had  they  served  no  other  purpose,  succeeded  in  educating 
those  who  had  dared  to  flout  us,  and  after  the  capture  of  Cronje 
the  effect  of  the  somewhat  brusque  lesson  was  very  conspicuous. 
Before  the  battle  of  Elandslaagte,  a  resident  of  Cape  Town  indulged 
in  argument  with  an  obstinate  Boer  in  terms  somewhat  similar  to 
these  : — 

"  We  are  going  to  send  50,000  or  60,000  troops  into  the  field." 

"  They  will  be  all  shot !  "  he  bragged. 

"  We  shall  send  another  50,000  or  60,000." 

"  They,  too,  will  all  be  shot !  "  he  repeated. 

"  We  shall  send  more." 

"  Almighty  !  am  I  to  keep  on  shooting  the  Englishman  all  my 
life ! "  siorhed  the  Dutchman,  with  his  best  air  of  bracreadocio. 

Such  bumptiousness  was  not  confined  to  himself.  All  his  com- 
patriots started  on  the  campaign  with  identical  bombast,  for  they 
took  their  cue  from  the  attitude  of  those  Continental  nations  with 
which  they  had  lately  become  associated.  Our  neighbours  across 
the   Channel  had  found   it   convenient   to  persuade  themselves  we 
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were  a  dccadeiu  race,  that  tlu-  Old  Country  was  played  out  and 
her  children  etiVte.  As  with  the  empires  of  Xerxes,  Alexander, 
Au;j^ustus,  so  with  that  of  X'ictoria,  they  said  to  themselves  ;  and  since 
the  wish  is  f.ither  to  the  thou^^ht,  the  idea  was  rapidly  propagated 
that  Great  Britain  was  fast  becominL,^  a  second-rate  Power. 

Almost  the  whole  of  I'Airope  had  indulged  in  objectionable  com- 
ment on  the  subject  of  the  campaii^ii,  and  treated  us  to  naked  truths 
that,  thoui^h  unpalatable,  were  useful  as  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
see  ourselves  as  others  see  us,  and  correct  a  somewhat  overweenini;' 
passion  for  resting  on  British-grown  laurels.  Hut  however  good  as 
a  tonic  the  cosmopolitan  criticism  may  have  been,  it  was  distinctly 
ill-timed  and  decidedly  ungrateful.  Our  sneering  foes  should  have 
patted  us  on  the  back,  have  applauded  us.  They  might  even  have 
subscribed  to  help  us  to  do  the  hard  w^ork  of  Europe,  for,  as  the 
Norwegian  showed,  we  were  not  fighting  the  Boer  alone,  but  were 
attacking  thousands  of  his  mercenaries — the  scum  of  Europe.  We 
were  scouring  a  veritable  Augean  stable.  Ne'er-do-weels  of  every 
nationality  were  congregated  under  the  Transvaal  tlag — vagabonds, 
for  the  most  part,  who  had  made  their  own  country  too  hot  to  hold 
them,  and  who  hoped  by  promoting  a  general  upheaval  to  come 
down  on  their  feet  safely — somehow,  somewhere  ! 

Fortunately  Lord  Roberts'  masterly  combinations  had  rapidly 
brought  about  a  general  disillusionment,  and  served  to  prove  to 
our  critical  neighbours  that  our  martial  race — from  officers  to  the 
most  raw  and  lledgling  "  Tommies" — was  the  same  race  as  of  yore, 
"game  for  anything."  even  when  the  thing  might  range  between 
and  include  shot  and  shell,  sickness  and  starvation!  The  object- 
lesson  was  a  grand  one,  and  could  not  pass  unrecognised.  ¥or  us 
the  sad  part  of  it  was  that  the  tlower  of  our  country,  the  valiant 
sons  of  brave  men  and  the  noble  descendants  of  kings,  should  have 
had  to  risk  their  lives  a^rainst  such  a  mob  of  adventurers  and 
filibusters,  creatures  who  were  actuated  by  none  of  the  Imer  and 
natural  impulses  of  the  Boers  to  secure  their  independence,  but  flung 
themselves  into  the  fight  merely  because  the  spirit  of  ruffianism 
which  had  driven  them  from  their  native  soils  was  too  ramj)ant  to 
be  appeased  by  any  other  exercise.  But  there  is  no  achievement 
without  sadness — no  success  without  pain.  Lives  must  ever  be 
sacrificed  to  maintain  any  great  nation's  prestige,  and  now  how 
much  more  noble  seemed  the  sacrifice  when  it  secured  the  prestige 
of  a  Power  that  had  propagated  equality  and  civilisation  over  the 
whole  face  of  the  world  ! 

The  British  once  having  put  their  hand  to  \.hc  plough,  had  stuck 
manfully  to  their  work,  not  in  hop(>  of  reward,  but  in  the  belief  in 
the  ministry  of  their  great  race.  lieyond  the  minor  considerations  of 
franchise  and  political  advantage,  there  had  been  greater  and  higher 
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ends  to  be  attained,  and  as  the  flag  was  fluttering-  vover  the  capital 
of  the  Free  State  these  great  ends  served  to  inspire  and  refresh  those 
who  ahiiost  fainted  by  the  way.  Where  the  British  flag  waved  there 
was  freedom,  enlightenment,  progress,  evolution — there  was  emanci- 
pation from  sin,  injustice,  and  degradation  ;  therefore  at  the  cost 
oi'  precious  lives,  and  for  no  personal  gain,  the  great  end  for  which 
they  toiled  and  suffered  and  died  had  to  be  achieved. 

Every  ideal,  whether  merely  human  or  bordering  on  the  divine, 
demands  enormous  sacrifices  from  those  who  desire  to  realise  it, 
and  the  spread  of  civilisation  calls  for  its  ministers  and  martrys, 
and  will  continue  to  call  for  them  so  lono^  as  there  are  men  of  heroic 
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mould  who,  regardless  of  personal  cost,  are  ready  to  prize  and  pro- 
tect a  great  and  national  cause.  Only  this  reflection  could  serve 
to  hearten  and  brace  our  warriors  at  the  front,  for,  at  this  time,  Lord 
Roberts'  glorious  position  was  far  from  a  happy  one.  It  was 
impossible  to  ignore  the  cost  at  which  the  prestige  of  his  country 
and  his  splendid  success  was  being  secured.  He  found  himself  at 
Bloemfontein  with  the  wreck  of  an  army  on  his  hands,  with  men 
dropping  thick  as  flies  from  disease  resulting  from  the  terrible  exhaus- 
tion of  the  march  and  from  the  insanitary  conditions  of  the  camp  at 
Paardeberg.  There  the  only  water  available  for  drinking  purposes 
had  flowed  down  from  the  Boer  camp  a  mile  and  a  half  up  the  river, 
and  was  polluted  by  rotting  carcases  in  various  stages  of  decomposi- 
tion, and,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  these  conditions,  Bloemfon- 
tein was  suddenly  filled  with  an  appalling  number  of  sick,  some 
2000  patients  suffering  from  typhoid  and  enteric,  in  addition  to  a 
very  considerable  number  of  wounded  at  the  fight  at  Driefontein. 
How  to  help  the  abnormal  number  of  sufferers  was  a  problem  that 
taxed  the  medical  authorities  to  the  utmost,  for  it  was  impossible  to 
meet  the  huge  demand  under  the  existing  conditions.  To  improvise 
mere  accommodation  for  so  large  an  influx  of  sick  within  the  narrow 
confines  of  Bloemfontein  was  a  hard  task  in  itself,  and  even  the  field- 
hospitals  were  inadequate,  for  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  march 
from  the  M odder  no  tents  were  carried  with  the  force,  and  none 
were  available  until  railway  communication  with  Cape  Colony  could 
be  restored.  The  Commander-in-Chief  of  this  immense  army  in 
this  dilemma  had  but  a  single  narrow-gauge  line  of  railway  between 
himself  and  his  base  some  700  miles  distant,  and  this  line  of  rails  was 
not  yet  available.  The  first  duty  was  to  utilise  it  for  the  bringing  up 
of  supplies  sufficient  to  sustain  the  bare  life  of  the  healthy  force,  and 
prevent  those  w  ho  were  sound  from  joining  those  who  were  already 
exhausted.  Tents  for  the  sick,  nurses,  doctors,  hospitals  were  ordered 
up.  but  these  could  only  arrive  in  their  turn,  and  meanwhile  the 
patients  were  distributed  in  all  the  public  buildings,  schools,  &c.  The 
town  being  small,  this  accommodation  was  meagre  in  the  extreme, 
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and  quaiUiLics  of  the  sick  in  the  fiekl  hospitals  had  to  place  their 
blankets  and  waterproof  sheets  on  the  ground,  and  lie  there  huddled 
tOL^ether  in  a  condition  that  was  grie\ous  in  the  extreme.  The 
mortality  was  tremendous,  and  the  sufferinj^s  of  those  who  were 
recovering  were  pitiable,  but  these  things  it  was  impossible  to 
avert  ;  they  have  belonged  in  all  ages  to  the  horror  of  war,  and  in 
other  times  were  the  natural  and  ordinary,  and  not,  as  in  the  present 
case,  an  abnormal  consequence  of  an  exceptional  situation. 

The  relief  of  Ladysmith  and  Kimberley  accomplished,  Lord 
Roberts  was  able  to  adhere  to  the  cherished  Napoleonic  maxim — 
an  army  should  have  but  one  line  of  operation,  which  should  be 
carefully  preserved,  and  abandoned  only  as  the  result  of  weightier 
considerations.  This  army  was  now  being  reorganised  as  one  great 
whole,  a  task  which  involved  gigantic  labour  and  called  for  rare  dis- 
crimination. IJut  the  marvellous  tact,  one  might  say  magnetism,  of 
Lord  R<.)berts  smoothed  every  difficulty,  and  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  th(3se  who  were  brought  into  contact  with  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  alluded  to  him,  was  remarkable.  An  army  chaplain,  writing 
home,  voiced  the  popular  feelings  for  the  one  and  only  "  Bobs  "  : — 
"  We  are  serving  under  the  best  and  noblest  man  who  ever  led  an 
army.  Vou  can  have  no  conception  of  the  passionate  and  devoted 
affection  which  Lord  Roberts  inspires  in  all  ranks.  It  is  not  artifice, 
or  adroitness,  or  dramatic  power,  but  a  simple  overflowing  of  the 
milk  of  human  kindness.  Ev^ery  one  notices  it ;  all  remark  it.  The 
roughest  and  most  cynical  of  the  brave  men  out  here  cannot  escape 
the  fascination  of  his  delightfully  quiet  and  natural  manner,  his  trans- 
parent unselfishness  ;  and  one  sees  in  him  the  value  in  a  born  leader 
of  men  (>(  a  clear  and  musical  voice,  and  eyes  bright  and  piercing, 
yet  fLill  of  kindness  and  benevolent  sympathy.  Me  is  entirely  without 
affectation,  and  takes  care  that  the  troops  are  fed,  and  not  stinted  of 
recreaii  )n  whenever  it  can  be  found.  Nothing  pleases  him  more 
than  t')  mix  with  the  men  when  at  play.  And  he  is  an  example  to 
all  in  his  regular  attendance  at  public  worship  and  in  resting  on  the 
Lord's  Day.  His  staff  take  their  'tone'  from  him.  and  this  is  good 
for  all  who  conKj  into  contact  with  that  staff  1  never  met  so  active 
a  man.  At  daybreak  he  is  in  the  saddle,  riding  round  the  camp 
before  he  makes  an  informal  inspection,  without  notice,  of  some 
portion  of  the  lines.  He  shows  no  sign  of  failing  strength  or  of 
impaired  energy,  and  fatigue  is  a  word  not  to  be  found  in  his  voca- 
bulary. I  am  told  that  the  secret  is  frugal  living  and  early  to  rest 
which  keeps  him  in  such  excellent  health.  It  is  a  privilege  which  all 
value  very  highly  that  they  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  serve  under 
our  Field-Marshal." 

No  such  raptures  were  expended  on  the  silent  man  of  Egyptian 
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fame  who  had  made  himself  into  the  machinery  of  the  tremendous 
movement,  but  how  much  his  wonderful  work  was  appreciated  the 
following  extract  from  the  Times  serves  to  show: — "When  Lord 
Roberts  and  his  Chief  of  the  Staff  reached  Cape  Town,  we  had 
troops  of  all  arms  in  South  Africa,  but  we  had  no  field-army,  and 
until  we  had  a  field-army  the  enemy  were  to  a  great  extent  masters 
of  the  position.  It  is  not  easy  to  realise  the  abilities  and  the  un- 
wearying energy  needed  to  convert  all  the  scattered  raw  material  we 
possessed  in  South  Africa  and  the  reinforcements  daily  arriving  from 
all  parts  of  the  Empire  into  the  coherent  and  mobile  fighting  machine 
now  directed  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  To  Lord  Kitchener 
under  him  belongs  the  credit  of  that  remarkable  achievement.  He 
has  not  only  marshalled  the  fragmentary  units  of  the  paper  army 
corps  into  a  workmanlike  fighting  force,  but  in  a  country  without 
roads  in  a  European  sense,  and  with  few  and  light  railways,  he  has 
seen  that  they  were  fed  and  clothed  and  supplied  with  all  the  in- 
numerable articles  indispensable  to  their  efficiency.  If  Lord  Roberts 
has  won  the  battles,  Lord  Kitchener  has  been  the  'organiser  of 
victory.'  " 

The  result  of  the  combined  methods  of  these  two  great  soldiers 
was  little  short  of  marvellous,  and  when  we  look  back  to  the  days  of 
Wellington,  and  compare  the  army  of  his  day  with  the  army  at 
Bloemfontein,  we  can  but  wonder  and  admire  and  congratulate 
ourselves. 

For  instance,  the  army  at  Bloemfontein,  the  victorious  army, 
which  had  suffered  exceedingly  from  the  many  annoyances  of  the 
Boers,  comported  themselves  in  their  day  of  triumph  with  admirable 
reserve.  Brave  as  the  British  warriors  of  old,  they  showed  them- 
selves men  of  finer  stamp  and  higher  discipline  than  the  men  who 
followed  Wellington.  We  have  the  words  of  that  great  commander, 
to  assure  us  that  his  force  was  almost  incorrigible.  He  declared 
that  his  own  troops  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peninsular  war  were  "a 
rabble,  who  cannot  bear  success  any  more  than  Sir  John  Moore's 
army  could  bear  failure."  He  also  confessed,  "  I  am  endeavouring 
to  tame  them,  but  if  I  should  not  succeed,  I  must  make  an  official 
complaint  of  them',  and  send  one  or  two  corps  home  in  disgrace. 
They  plunder  in  all  directions." 

Things  in  Bloemfontein  were  very  different.  The  victorious  army 
under  Lord  Roberts  walked  in  like  the  heroes  they  were,  stopped 
their  predatory  instincts  at  a  word,  and  paid  their  way  and  conducted 
themselves  like  gentlemen.  Indeed  the  Free  Staters  lined  their 
pockets  almost  too  satisfactorily  at  the  expense  of  their  conquerors ! 

Meanwhile  the  enemy  conspired  and  plotted.  On  the  17th 
of  March,  at  Kroonstad,  a  great  council  of  war  w^as  held  by  the 
two   Presidents,    which    was    attended    by    a   strange   and   mongrel 
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community.  Among' t lie  motley  crew  were  some  Inrty  Hoer  leaders, 
De  Wet,  He  Larey,  Botha,  anel  1  )e  \  illebois-IMareuil  (who  was 
killed  .It  Hoshop  later  (MiV  They  were  not  q'oodly  to  look  on,  as 
uniform  was  non-existent,  and  clean  shirts  were  luxuries  that  lono; 
since  had  been  dispensed  with.  The  action  of  the  Hoers,  their 
strength  and  weakness,  came  under  discussion,  and  all  decided  that 
they  must  fight  to  the  bitter  end.  President  Kruger  offered  up 
j)rayer,  and  petitioned  the  Almighty  to  give  ear  to  the  just  claims  of 
his  people,  while  President  Stcyn,  when  his  turn  came,  stuck  to 
practical  matters,  discussed  the  situation,  and  declared  that  if  the 
ICnglish  thought  that  because  they  had  captured  the  Free  State 
capital  they  had  won  the  battle  they  were  self-deluded.  He  went 
on  to  say:  ''How  should  we  now  continue  the  war?  Should  we, 
as  before,  defend  ourselves  in  f(^rtified  positions,  or  should  we  try  a 
new  method.'*  I  am  no  soldier,"  he  continued,  "but,  according  to 
my  conviction,  we  ought  no  longer  to  occupy  fortified  positions,  as 
the  P'nglish  have  learned  to  manoiuvre  us  out  of  them  without 
fighting,  for  which  they  invariably  have  plenty  of  men.  Therefore, 
we  ought  only,  as  much  as  possible,  to  hamper  the  enemy's  forward 
march,  and,  whilst  threatening  his  rear  and  llank,  attack  him  every- 
where where  there  is  a  chance  with  small  commandos  without  train. 
We  must  by  this  method  proceed  more  offensively  than  hitherto, 
and  before  all  turn  upon  his  lines  of  communication." 

rhc  President's  scheme  was  much  ajiplauded  and  approved,  after 
which  De  Larey  began  to  complain  of  the  state  of  the  Hoer  army, 
the  size  and  irregularity  of  the  commandos,  and  the  huge  waggon 
laagers  behind  their  positions,  stating  that  owing  to  these  being 
threatened  by  a  manoeuvre  of  the  British,  the  men  were  forced 
hurriedly  to  leave-  the  ranks  to  look  after  the  safety  of  the  waggons. 
He  attributed  the  Boers'  flight  at  Poplar  Grove  entirely  to  anxiety 
regarding  these  waggons.  He  suggested  in  future  fighting  with 
small  commandos  without  train,  as  he  declared  it  impossible  for  the 
Boers  to  succeed  in  wielding  big  armies,  l)ecause  when  the  enemy 
attcmjited  to  surround  or  outllaiik  them  the  Boers  lost  their  heads. 

T/eneral  Joubert  projiosecP'that  the  so-called  'veldcornetschappcn,' 
which  are  too  large  bodi(i«s  to  be  1(m1  by  <^ne  man,  shouUl  be  reduced 
to  sections  of  twenty-five,  with  a  corporal  at  the  head.  In  the  Trans- 
v.ial  this  had  already  been  initiated  with  very  satisfactory  results." 
This  proposal  was  also  adopted,  with  the  ])r(*)\Iso  that  "  '  veldcornets ' 
wh  )  did  not  at  once  adoj)t  it  should  be  fnied  /,io."  The  position  of 
such  a  corporal  is  similar  to  that  of  a  sergeant  in  I'airope. 

Discussion  later  turned  to  the  coalfields  in  1  )iin(lce,  and  to  j')revent 
them  b  Toming  f)f  use  fi  the  Ikitish  it  was  decided  that  they  must 
be  destroyed.  General  Pmtha,  however,  objected  to  this  destruction, 
on    the   principle  that  the    fields    were    not    contral  and    of  war,    Put 
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private  property.  Thereupon  President  Steyn  argued  :  "I  am  not 
of  a  destructive  disposition,  but  this  is  necessary,  and  in  accord  with 
the  law  of  nations.  Does  any  one  think  that  the  Enj^lish  would 
let  a  vessel  with  coal  for  the  Transvaal  go  by  ?  If  I  had  to  blow 
up  half  the  Orang-e  Free  State  in  order  to  secure  the  independence 
of  my  people  I  would  do  so."  The  great  council  then  closed  with 
the  following  appeal  by  President  Steyn  : — "  I  close  the  council  in 
the  hope  that  every  officer  realises  the  seriousness  of  the  situation. 
It  is  a  question  of  life  or  death  to  us,  whether  we  shall  remain  an 
independent  nation  or  become  slaves.  I  do  all  that  is  in  my  power, 
and  so  does  also  my  elder  brother  (Kruger).  I  am  no  soldier,  but 
you  officers  are,  and  to  you  much  is  entrusted — the  future  of  our 
country.  Your  reward  will  depend  on  your  actions.  Your  task  is 
a  very  difficult  one.  May  God  aid  you  !  We  are  all  mortal,  but 
is  there  a  more  glorious  death  than  to  fall  for  your  country  and 
people  at  the  head  of  your  fellow- Burghers.  May  God  help  us  ! 
The  position  is  indeed  full  of  trouble,  but  when  night  is  darkest 
dawn  is  nearest." 

These  impassioned  periods  were  highly  effective,  and  the  Burghers 
who  were  present  forgot  to  ask  themselves  why  the  speaker  had 
carefully  insured  himself  against  so  glorious  an  exit  from  life  by  care- 
fully taking  to  his  heels  whenever  he  was  confronted  by  the  British  ! 

Some  Burghers  evidently  thinking  that  an  ounce  of  example  was 
worth  a  ton  of  precept,  decided  not  to  die  gloriously,  but  to  live  at 
peace  with  all  men  inside  their  homes,  and  consequently  turned  their 
backs  on  their  party  and  returned  to  their  farms. 

A  proclamation  had  been  issued  requiring  Burghers  residing 
within  ten  miles  of  the  military  headquarters  and  the  town  to  deliver 
up  all  arms  and  ammunition  by  noon  on  the  i8th,  under  penalty  of 
being  punished  and  having  their  goods  confiscated,  and  by  degrees, 
as  a  consequence  of  the  proclamation,  rifles  in  considerable  quantities 
were  handed  in.  On  the  other  hand,  a  great  many  more  modern 
weapons  were  surreptitiously  disposed  of,  many  of  them  being  buried 
in  order  to  be  dug  up  as  occasion  might  require,  and  obsolete  firearms 
surrendered  in  their  place. 

The  work  of  pacification  was  going  on  apace  at  Springfontein, 
where  the  ist  Scots  Guards,  the  3rd  Grenadier  Guards,  four 
Royal  Artillery  guns,  and  forty  Mounted  Infantry  were  now  stationed, 
and  at  Bethulie,  which  place  also  had  decided  not  to  show  fight. 

Sir  Godfrey  Lagden  from  Maseru  now  telegraphed  to  Lord 
Roberts  stating  that  the  residents  of  Wepener  (a  town  at  the  ex- 
treme east  of  the  Free  State  on  the  Basutoland  border)  wished  to 
receive  copies  of  the  proclamation  and  had  decided  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  it  was  stated  that  many  more  towns  on  the  eastern 
fringe  desired  to  follow  suit. 
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W'itli  marvellous  celerity  things  bcg^an  to  shape  themselves. 
The  law  courts  resumed  work.  Mr.  Papenfus,  whose  ser\  ices 
ns  Llandrost  had  been  dispensed  with,  was  replaced  by  Mr.  Collins. 
A  train  service  was  speedily  establishetl  between  Hloemfontein  and 
Cape  Town,  and  the  Hank  of  Africa  and  the  National  Hank  of  the 
Free  State  were  permitted  (subject  to  restriction)  to  continue  busi- 


Skjnal  Station  at  Bi.okmkontkin. 

On  ihc  left  of  the  picture  is  the  heliograph,  and  on  the  right  a  Beghie  sign.il  lamp,  for  use 
when  there  is  no  sun.       (I'holo  !)>•  Rcinhold  Thiclc.) 


ncss.      Transactions   with    towns   in    the   Transvaal   and    I'ree   State 
still  occupied  by  the  enemy  were  not  allowc-d. 

Naturally  .some  of  the  best  type  of  farmers  in  tin:  vicinity  who 
had  surrendered  were  anxious  for  protection  ac^ainst  attacks  by 
Hoers  still  in  the  field,  and  Lord  Roberts,  bearing  this  in  mind,  sent 
out  columns  to  register  names  and  take  over  arms,  and  give  assur- 
ance  that   the  necessary  protection  was  forthcoming.      During  the 
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■end  of  iMarch,  General  Trench,  on  this  mission  intent,  was  sent  to 
Thabanchu  (forty  miles  east  of  Bloemfontein),  while  a  detachment 
from  General  Gatacre's  headquarters  had  gone  to  Smithfield  (some 
forty  miles  north  of  Aliwal  North).  General  Clements  operated  in 
the  same  pacific  way  round  the  south-west  skirts  of  Bloemfontein, 
while  General  Brabant  "  tackled  "  the  only  still  aggressive  force  of  the 
Boers  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Free  State.  Commandant  Olivier 
with  a  force  of  some  5000  men  and  sixteen  guns  was  there,  being 
pushed  back  inch  by  inch,  it  was  hoped  into  the  arms  of  General 
I'Vench,  who  was  waiting  with  such  horses  as  he  could  still  muster 
at  Thabanchu  to  pounce  on  him.  Still,  though  slowly,  the  country 
was  settling  down,  and  tlie  inhEibitants  were  beginning  to  realise 
the  advantage  of  bringing  in  supplies  for  sale.  They,  however, 
were  "  slim "  at  the  core,  and  their  slimness  was  responsible  for 
some  lamentable  occurrences  with  which  we  shall  have  to  deal 
anon. 

The  telegraph  was  now  restored  as  far  as  Reddersberg  Railway, 
communication  had  been  restored  with  Bethulie,  and  the  railway  at 
Norval's  Pont  had  been  completed.  In  south  and  west  peace 
reiened.  There  were  even  signs  that  the  Transvaalers  were 
thinkins;"  of  abandonino-  the  defence  of  the  Free  State.  Friction 
between  the  Federals  was  reported  on  all  sides.  Even  Mr.  Steyn 
and  Mr.  Kruger  were  scarcely  at  one.  Mr.  Steyn's  last  remark  to 
the  grand  old  man  of  Pretoria  when  they  parted  at  Bloemfontein 
was,  "Mind  the  British  don't  catch  you,  or  you  will  get  better 
quarters  in  St.  Helena  than  I."  Both  Presidents  were  aware  that 
the  Commander-in-Chief  was  a  person  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  that, 
if  they  wished  to  make  a  last  wild  effort,  they  must  put  their  shoulder 
to  the  wheel.  So  on  the  21st  of  March  President  Steyn  and  General 
Joubert  went  on  a  tour  of  inspection  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
the  troops.  With  them  was  a  foreigner  who  described  their  move- 
ments. "  The  troops  who  are  in  laager  at  Venterburg,  Roodstation, 
Zand  River  Bridge,  and  Smaldeel  (Winburgroodstatlon),  number 
only  some  700  men,  with  a  battery  and  six  machine  guns,  all 
Transvaal  Boers.  The  feeling  was  everywhere  buoyant,  and  all 
were  determined  to  hold  out.  To-day  the  Orange  Boers  begin  to 
return  after  their  leave.  It  looks  as  if  they  are  recovering  their 
breath  after  the  Bloemfontein  dSdclc,  and  if  the  English  wait 
much  before  they  advance,  the  men  will  have  time  to  reorganise 
themselves.  Colonel  De  Villebois-Mareuil  is  now  occupied  with  the 
scheme  of  organising  a  flying  column  of  foreigners,  to  be  called 
the  '  European  Corps,'  of  600  men,  two  guns,  and  a  waggon  with 
dynamite  and  tools,  with  which  he  intends  to  operate  on  the 
English  lines  of  communication,  if  possible  in  conjunction  with 
INIajor  Stenekamp,  who  has  collected  some  2000  men  to  the  west, 
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who  arc  fiiriiishcd  witli  ammuniiitMi,  stores,  and  money  by  General 
du  Toit  at  I'ourteen  Streams,  The  Enj^hsh  liave  indeed  lost  much 
valuable  time  ;  the  next  few  weeks  should  show  if  the  Boers  have 
understood  to  take  advantajj^e  of  it.  Hut  there  seems  to  be  too  little 
plan  and  too  little  organisation  amoni;-  them." 

The  loss  of  time  was  deplored  on  all  hands,  but  Lord  Roberts, 
rather  than  do  thing's  imperfectly,  was  content  to  wait.  There  was 
no  use  in  attempting  to  hammer  at  the  demoralised  Boers  till,  rail, 
horses,  and  constitutions  being  in  working  orcK  r,  his  tools  should  be 
equal  to  the  task  required  of  them. 

But  the  Chief,  th(High  stationary,  was  not  allowing  the  grass  to 
grow  under  his  feet.  It  must  be  remembered  that  prior  to  his 
entry  into  BloemfMitein  he  had  been  marching  and  fighting  for  a 
m  >nth  away  from  the  railway,  and  that  his  primary  duties  had  been, 
first,  to  capture  and  secure  the  railroad  ;  second,  to  repair  it  and 
get  it,  together  with  bridges,  Sec,  in  working  order  ;  and  thirdly, 
to  shift  his  base  from  Cape  Town  to  Port  Elizabeth,  a  distance 
of  750  miles,  by  a  single  line  of  rails  with  a  rise  of  4500  feet. 
Much  time  had  also  been  spent  in  defeating  detached  forces  of  the 
enemy  which  threatened  his  communications  with  Cape  Town  and 
Port  Elizabeth,  and  blocked  them  from  luist  London. 

The  question  of  horses,  too,  was  a  most  important  one,  one 
which  could  not  be  settled  without  much  delay,  because,  do  what  it 
might,  the  Government  could  scarcely  send  them  off  with  sufficient 
haste  to  meet  the  demand.  During  the  first  four  months  of  the 
new  year  there  had  been  shipped,  as  remounts,  in  addition  to  those 
sent  with  the  troops.  27,041  horses  and  17,143  mules.  A  further 
supj)ly  was  e.xpectetl  in  May,  consisting  of  7500  horses  and  4500 
mules,  and  after  that  date  another  batch  of  7500  horses  and  20,000 
mules  was  to  be  forwarded.  The  total  of  remounts  bought  since 
the  opening  of  1900  was  about  42,000  horses  and  23,000  mules! 
But,  until  the  steady  How  of  these  into  the  country  commenced,  the 
gr(;at  final  move  could  not  be  more  than  planned  out. 

The  art  of  battle  had  resolved  itself  into  a  question  of  pace. 
The  Boers  had  taught  us  that  to  be  successful  we  must  be  slim, 
swift,  and  sudden.  Lord  Roberts  decided  that  there  must  be  no 
breathing  -  time,  that  their  cunnincf  commandos  must  not  be 
permitted  to  collect,  antl  that  mounted  troops  must  be  met  by 
mounted  troops.  It  began  to  be  evident  that  the  army  of 
the  future  would  need  to  gallop — machine  guns  with  the  Horse 
Artillery,  Royal  Engineers  with  the  cavalry,  while  guns  of  position 
and  traction-engines  would  have  to  follow  a  corresponding  process  of 
activity  I  With  flying  cavalry  and  mounted  infantry  must  also  go 
flying  engineers,  ready  to  take  their  share  in  schemes  of  scientific 
demolition,  effective  destruction  of  lines  and  culverts  and  bridges, 
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which  cannot  be  remedied  under  the  loss  of  days — days  which  will 
mean  the  success  or  the  failure  of  the  enter{)rise  in  hand.  In  fact, 
hereafter  a  vast  and  wonderful  military  dictionary  will  be  comprised 
in  the  word   "mobilit)'." 

To  the  ordinary  mind  the  question  of  mobility  resolves  itself  into 
a  mere  matter  of  mounted  men.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  follow 
the  extraordinary  ramifications  strategically  and  tactically  connected 
with  the  term.  To  increase  the  mobility  of  the  army- — the  problem 
which  had  to  be  faced  by  Lord  Roberts  on  his  arrival  at  the  Cape 
and  again  at  Bloemfontein — it  was,  above  all  things,  imperative  to 
have  quicker  moving  transport;  strategically,  a  leader  would  be 
hand-tied  without  it.  After  this  it  was  necessary  to  provide  for 
perpetual  relays  of  mounts  for  the  cavalry  with  far  less  weight  on 
the  saddle,  and  to  feed  up  the  infantry,  and  thus  restore  to  the 
men  their  mental  and  muscular  elasticity.  Tactical  mobility  was 
dependent  on  these  considerations,  and  they  had  to  be  faced  equally 
with  the  great  difficulty  of  how  to  deal  with  the  daily  increasing 
number  of  sick.  The  Boers  had  been  given  too  much  breathing- 
time  at  first,  and  the  delay  had  to  be  made  up  for  by  the  hurried 
and  costly  swoop  on  Cronje,  which  turned  the  tide  of  British  fortune. 
It  was  now  important  that  another  rush  should  be  made — a  rush 
without  the  "intervals  for  refreshments"  which  had  served  the 
Boers  so  conveniently,  and  enabled  their  recuperative  courage  to 
assert  itself — and  to  orcranise  this  a  somewhat  long-  halt  was 
obligatory. 

The  Chief  now  intended  to  make  the  capital  the  advanced  base 
for  the  invasion  of  the  Transvaal,  and  decided  to  attempt  no  further 
move  till  sixty  days'  supplies  should  have  arrived  from  the  Cape. 
The  heterogeneous  units  of  Imperial  and  Colonial  troops  now  called 
for  redistribution.  Gaps  had  to  be  filled  in  and  "  inefficients  "  weeded 
out.  General  Warren  was  put  into  civil  charge  of  Griqualand  West ; 
General  Nicholson  was  given  charge  of  the  transport — a  thankless 
and  onerous  post ;  General  Chermside  took  over  the  Third  Division 
from  General  Gatacre  ;  General  Hunter  was  drawn  with  Barton's 
Brigade  from  Natal  to  the  Free  State  side  ;  Generals  Pole-Carew 
and  Rundle  got  Divisions  ;  and  General  Ian  Hamilton  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  a  Division  of  Mounted  Infantry,  i  i,oco  men  in 
all,  composed  of  two  Brigades,  each  of  four  corps,  with  batteries  of 
artillery  attached.  The  remounting  of  the  cavalry  and  Mounted 
Infuitry  was  an  undertaking  needing  time  and  help  from  all  parts 
of  the  British  world.      Activities  were  not  all  serious,  however. 

Bloemfontein  boasted  a  newspaper.  It  was  styled  the  Friend  of 
the  Free  State.  Before  many  days  were  over  It  had  changed  hands, 
and  had  become  the  perquisite  of  the  war  correspondents.  It  was 
now  run  on   Imperial  lines,  and  formed  the  organ  of  official  com- 
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munic.itioiis  tliirin;^  the  inililary  occii[)aiit>ii  of  the  capital.  Hut  for 
that  rcas»)n  it  did  not  lose  the  sense  ot  hiinunir  with  which  the  free- 
lances of  the  press — Riulyard  KipliiiL;  anion;^"  them  —  were  bubbling. 
A  specimen  o(  the  jocosity  ()l  our  exuberant  scribes  serves  as  a 
memento  oi  a  wonderful  period. 

"STIXKOSSMrM-FONTEIN" 

TiiK  n F.sc K I PT I VK  Art 

\Vc  have  often  felt  that  the  gallant  tucnibcrs  of  Lord  Roberts'  force,  althougli 
themselves  daily  engaged  in  doing  deeds  which  will  live  in  history,  yet  liavc  to 
exercise  a  vast  amount  of  patience  before  they  can  read  for  themselves  the 
brilliant,  graphic,  and  wonderful  accounts  of  their  doings  sent  home  by  the  war 
correspondents  attached  to  the  force.  Kngland  is  three  weeks  away,  and  it  is 
a  long  time  for  the  gallant  sokiicr  to  wait  to  see  his  name  in  all  tlie  glory  of 
leaded  type.  With  the  usual  enterprise  of  the  /'ri'tf/c/,  we  have — we  will  not 
say  how — managed  to  see  and  copy  the  telegrams  sent  home  b}'  the  leading 
correspondents  describing  the  action  at  Stinkossmulefontcin  Kopje,  It  was 
not,  it  is  true,  a  very  big  engagement,  for  two  companies  of  Mounted  Infantry 
were  sent  to  see  if  there  were  any  Boers  in  the  said  kopje.  They  found  ihcm 
there — in  the  usual  manner — one  man  wounded  and  six  horses — ami  then 
retireii  to  report  the  fact.  That  is  the  bare  solitl  truth  of  the  whole  thing  ;  now 
for  the  correspondents'  accounts  : — 

Tii/ics  (London) : — I  luman  element  in  what  commonly  supposed  l)e  machine, 
namely,  two  companies  Mounted  Infantry  t<i-tiay  severely  tricii.  To  put  to-day's 
action  form  algebraic  equation  situation  briefly  this  Boers  keen-eyed,  rugged 
held  kopje  (forget  name  kopje  but  know  stink  and  fontein  in  it  but  see  Renter) 
silling  behind  boulders,  while  other  portion  equation  represented  two  companies 
Moiniteil  Infantry  (don't  know  commander  or  regiment  see  Reuter)  is  possible 
work  whole  thing  algebraically  Hoer  on  kojije  equal  ten  Mounted  Infantry 
advancing  along  level  plain  therefore  fifty  boers  on  kopje  more  than  match  for 
two  hundred  Mountetl  Infantry  advancing  across  plain  whole  thing  followed 
mathematical  sequence  Mounted  Infantry  returned  from  kojije  having  tried 
solve  impossible  equation. 

Pail)'  Tt'/ixrtt/>/i  (London)  : — Early  morning  while  camp  asleep  rose  pre- 
pared my  coffee  saddled  horse  left  camp  each  siile  lay  poor  wearied  soKliers 
fast  asleep  dreaming  doubtless  home  mothers  wives  sweethearts  some  tossed 
uneasily  hard  veldt  moon  shone  pouring  paling  with  silver  light  features  [please 
insert  here  one  my  night-before-battle  scenes  N<i.  4]  but  I  couUl  not  help  feeling 
Army  doing  wrong  sleep  knew  enemy  front  determined  myself  go  forward  find 
out  position  enemy  passed  outlying  picket  told  ofllcer  keep  good  look  out  as 
knew  enemy  front  ofluxr  answer  and  actually  wished  prevent  me  passing 
picket  but  when  told  him  my  name  allowed  pass  sun  now  rising  glorious  [insert 
sunrise  scene  No.  2]  moved  cautiously  forward  saw  near  distance  kopje  ap- 
proached near  suddenly  whole  kopje  burst  forth  into  flame  of  flashes  bullets 
wliizzed  past  but  I  remained  still  counting  carefully  each  flash  till  I  found  out 
exactly  nuniber  Boers  then  putting  spurs  gallojwd  back  full  speed  flying  past 
picket  sentries  horse  lines  arrived  myself  and  horse  breathless  I'icld  Marshal's 
cart  dismounted  siluted  toUl  him  I  had  disccjvered  fifty  enemy  in  position  four 
miles  on.       Field    marshal   drinking   coflTce   saiil    thank    you    continued    eating 
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breakfast  I  then  developed  to  liim  my  plan  campaign  drew  statement  correct 
map.  Field  marshal  continued  breakfast  again  said  thank  you  I  left  him  field 
marslial  following  my  plan  ordered  two  companies  Mounted  Infantry  recon- 
noitre position  which  did  with  loss  one  man  six  horses  wounded  [insert  famous 
"  N'ulture  Scene  "]. 

Daily  Ncics  (London): — Again  British  arms  successfully  came  contact 
enemy  locating  position  number  with  great  exactness  early  morning  two  com- 
panies mounted  infantry  under  Major  Jones  pushed  just  as  sun  tinging  kopjes 
with  rub}-  light  saw  kopje  front  which  from  indications  appeared  be  held 
enemy  opening  into  skirmishing  order  small  force  advanced  till  within  rifle 
range  when  enemy  opened  heavy  fire  Major  Jones  having  found  what  he  wanted 
immediately  ordered  retirement  of  force  without  replying  to  enem3's  fire  our  loss 
man  wounded  six  horses  enemys  loss  unknown  but  must  be  enormous  value 
of  horses  wounded  about  ;!6^I50. 

C(ipc  Times  (Capetown)  : — Morning  opened  with  soft  breezes  from  north 
just  sufficient  to  shake  mimosa  bushes  into  sweet  rustling  music  when  I  rose 
rode  forward  fulh'  sure  that  I  should  see  something  and  I  did  for  before  we  rode 
forward  two  gallant  companies  of  Mounted  Infantry  having,  it  is  true,  none  of 
tlie  shining  pomp  war  for  every  button,  every  shining  bit  of  steel  or  metal 
covered  with  kharki  still  little  force  looked  gallant  enough  reminded  me  one 
James  Grant's  novels.  X'eldt  was  green  with  recent  rains  there  was  a  freshness 
in  the  air  everytliing  was  peaceful  around  me  but  in  front  was  war  and  wounds 
and  death.  I  stood  on  rising  ground  and  saw  before  me  a  panorama  unfolded 
the  little  band  of  British  soldiers  approaching  the  grim  kopje  where  lay  the 
watchful  Boer.  Closer  and  closer  rode  our  men  and  now  I  could  see  them  open 
out  and  work  like  a  perfect  machine  round  the  bases  of  the  kopje  and  then 
across  the  still  morning  air  came  the  ominous  crack  !  which  told  me  that  the 
grim  game  had  commenced  crack  !  crack  !  crack  !  followed  in  quick  succession 
the  Boers  were  firing  on  our  men  whose  orders  were  simply  to  feel  for  the 
cnem}',  but  they  not  only  felt  for  him,  but  also  felt  him  for  as  we  retired  one 
man  was  wounded  in  the  fleshy  part  of  the  arm,  and  through  six  horses  Boer 
bullets  passed  though  without  fatal  effects.  And  then  I  rode  back  with  the 
little  force  who  in  spite  of  the  shower  of  lead  which  had  passed  through  their 
ranks  laughed  and  chaffed  and  thought  only  of  their  coming  breakfast. 

Cape  Argus  fCapetown): — Early  this  morning  two  companies  Mounted 
Infantry  under  Major  Jones  proceeded  west  came  into  touch  with  enemy  at 
Stinkossmulefontein  Kopje  which  lies  on  farm  belonging  old  Pete  Bumble- 
knuckel  who  well  known  Rand  circles  his  daughter  married  Jacobus 
Pimplewinkel  who  lost  an  eye  fighting  in  the  Langberg  Campaign  his  cousin 
maternal  side  is  Jack  Jackson  who  is  one  of  General  Brabant's  most  active 
Scouts.  But  to  return  to  the  skirmish  the  mounted  infantry  succeeded  in 
locating  the  enemy  retired  having  effected  their  object  with  the  loss  of  one  man 
and  six  horses  wounded  on  way  back  I  met  native  who  told  me  commander 
Boer  force  Lucus  Prussic  old  personal  friend  mine  who  curious  to  relate  still 
owes  me  five  pounds  which  borrowed  just  before  I  left  Johannesburg. 

Daily  Mail  (London) : — Shakespeare  said  better  lie  bed  than  go  fighting 
early  morning.  I  agree  but  Plutarch  said  man  who  lies  abed  when  work 
abroad  moral  coward  am  not  moral  coward  but  all  same  wish  people  fight 
decent  hours  fancy  going  out  fighting  cold  raw  morning  nothing  in  stomach  but 
one  miserable  cup  cocoa  however  went  being  late  lost  my  way  instead  witnessing 
fight  British  side  found  myself  next  Boer  who  not  perceive  me  firing  over  our 
men  by  happy  interposition  Providence  managed  reach  our  men  leaving  behind 
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enemy's  hand  one  horse  Cape  cart  pipe  lucky  get  olV  wiih  hfc  insensibly  re- 
minded celebrated  lines  Heine  "  wo  ist  niein  pferd  und  nicin  kaap-tart?"  no 
breakfast  wlien  arrived  camp  kept  tliinking  iiow  Boers  enjoying  my  sausages 
drinking  my  whisky  Boers  must  be  destroyed  now,  with  spirit  old  Roman 
I  now  say  '' delendi  sunt  Bocri  "  thougli  I  have  greater  reason  for  saying  so 
since  Hannibal's  soldiers  never  stole  sausages  and  whisky  from  Roman  corrc- 
sp)ondents. 

Morning  Post  (London) : —Stinkossmulefontein  mounted  Jones  reconnoitred 
kopje  half  dismounted  half  rear  enemy  fired  returned  front.  Exjicrience  say 
half  gone  left  think  greater  success  turning  movement  only  against  Boers  see 
Page  431  Napoleonic  Legends  also  Life  Moltke  Page  239  Battle  Schwcitzer- 
kasse.  Had  Jones  read  more  Scliweitzcrkasse — no  Moltke — would  capture 
whole  army  waggons.      Paper  should  impress  importance  this  all  arms. 

Ri-utcr  (London) : — Stinkossmulefontein  Thursday  via  Disselboomlaagte  per 
despatch  riders — Yesterday  two  companies  Mounted  Infantry  Major  Jones 
under  orders  General  Flanker  proceeded  reconnoitre  kopje  was  present  what 
some  may  call  unimportant  rearguard  action  can  say  was  most  important  event 
entire  expedition  at  distance  2033.42 16  yards  enemy  opened  fire.  Jones  dis- 
mounted A  company,  B  company  sent  E.N.E.  by  E.  direction  rear  enemy.  At 
6.3.';  a.m.  front  rank  left  section  A  after  returned  fire6.4|  a.m.  Trooper  Metford, 
fourth  man  rear  rank  right  section  A  received  wound  four  inches  below  left 
elbow.  Having  ascertained  strength  enemy  force  returned  camp  object  recon- 
naissance accomplished  si.x  horses  missing  five  receiving  wounds  sixth  left 
behind  with  staggers  not  shot  as  some  declare. 

ICvcry  one  exerted  himself  to  make  the  newspaper  a  success, 
and,  as  ma\-  be  imagined,  the  journal  became  a  source  of  merriment 
and  delight.  Xor  was  it  without  pathos.  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling, 
whose  patriotic  feeling  had  dragged  him  to  the  scene  of  action  to 
view  the  British  flag  as  erected  there  by  Mr.  Thomas  Atkins,  con- 
tributed his  quota.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Steevens,  the 
brilliant  young  war  correspondent,  who  died  in  Ladysmith,  he  wrote 
the  following  lines  : — 

"Through  war  and  pestilence,  red  siege  and  fire, 
Silent  and  self-rontaincd,  he  drew  his  breath. 
Hravc  not  for  show  of  courat;e,  his  desirr  : 
'I'ruth  as  he  saw  it,  even  U)  the  death." 

The  Xaval  Brigade  was  now  busy  furbishing  itself  up,  and 
veritably  began  to  look  as  "  fresh  as  paint."  The  guns  received 
new  coat.s,  and  the  Bluejackets  and  marines  made  themselves  spick 
and  span.  It  is  not  often  that  Tomm\  waxes  enthusiastic  over  jack, 
l)ut  over  the  conduct  of  the  Xa\al  Brigade  he  was  even  rloquciU. 
One  writing  home  .said:— "It  w.isa  good  job  the  I)oers  tlid  not 
make  a  stand  at  Bloemfontein,  for  it  woiiM  ha\e  been  a  great  ])ity 
to  have  had  to  destroy  so  fme  a  town.  It  would  not  have  taken  us 
long  to  have  made  the  town  a  heap  of  stones,  as  in  addition  to  our 
r)rdinary  batteries,  we  had  with  us  'Joe  Chamberlain'  and  five  of 
his  'chums'  belonging  to  the  Xaval  Brigade      I  hope  when  the  war 
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is  over  you  at  home  will  not  forget  the  splendid  service  of  the  Naval 
men.  I  for  one  shall  never  fopget  the  way  in  which  they  dragged 
their  heavy  guns  across  a  most  difficult  country,  or  the  manner 
in  which  they  handled  them  in  the  face  of  the  enemy."  On  the 
2 1  St  the  Pjrigade,  under  Captain  Bearcroft,  was  inspected  by  Lord 
Roberts,  who  made  one  of  the  charming  and  appropriate  speeches 
which  have  always  rendered  him  so  popular.  He  thanked  the 
Brigade  for  the  excellent  work  done  in  the  campaign,  and  wished 
good  luck  to  those  about  to  rejoin  their  ship.  The  Chief  also 
eulogised  the  splendid  service  of  Captain  Lambton  and  his  men  in 
saving  the  situation  at  Ladysmith. 

Meanwhile  on  the  east  and  south  of  ihe  Free  State  thing's  were 
not  entirely  comfortable.  Commandant  Olivier  and  his  hordes, 
with  their  usual  cunning,  assisted  by  their  remarkable  mobility, 
were  flitting  about,  now  withdrawing  before  General  Brabant,  now 
evading  the  equally  cunning  and  active  French,  now  laying  in  wait 
for  unprotected  detachments,  or  hanging  about  railway  lines  in  order 
to  wreck  them,  but  makingf  themselves  scarce  with  liahtnino"  velo- 
city  when  a  hint  of  British  reinforcements  w^as  given  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  dust-cloud  on  the  horizon.  Fortunately  our  officers  on 
the  principal  line  of  communications  were  so  vigilant  and  cautious 
that  the  rail,  running  through  some  hundred  miles  of  hostile  ground, 
was  safely  protected. 

On  the  23rd  of  March  an  unlucky  incident  took  place  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Karee  Siding.  Some  officers  of  the  Guards 
Brigade  rode  off  from  Glen  Camp  in  the  early  morning  to  make 
arrangements  with  the  local  farmers  for  ensuring  forage  and  supplies. 
Glen  Siding  is  a  station  on  the  Orange  Free  State  Raihvay  some 
fourteeen  miles  north  of  Bloemfontein.      Near  here  the   Brigade  of 
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Guards  and  a  force  of  Mounted  Infantry  had  been  stationed  owing 
to  the  destruction  by  the  Boers  of  a  bridge  on  the  Modder.  Other 
troops  were  posted  at  intervals  along  the  line  of  rail  in  order  to  M'atch 
over  the  enemy  and  prevent  any  further  efforts  at  dynamite  wrecking. 
On  this  day  the  party  consisted  of  Colonel  Crabbe,  3rd  Grenadiers 
(who  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  of  Belmont,  and  was 
wounded) ;  Colonel  Codrington,  Coldstreams ;  Adjutant  Hon.  E. 
Lygon,  who  was  also  wounded  at  Belmont ;  Captain  Trotter,  and  an 
orderly,  Private  Turner  of  the  ist  Cape  X'olunteers.  Why,  when 
officers  of  high  rank  were  so  extremely  valuable,  these  two  Colonels 
should  have  thus  recklessly  exposed  themselves  has  never  been 
satisfactorily  explained.  The  day  was  spent  in  making  a  tour 
of  the  farms,  and  everything  went  well  until  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon.  While  riding  along  close  to  a  homestead  called  Maas 
Farm,  the  Guards  party  discovered  that  four  mounted  men  were 
making  for  a  kopje  as  though  to  head  them  off.      \M-iereupon  the 
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party  instantly  advanced  to  meet  the  enemy.  These  promptly  hid 
themselves  behind  the  friendly  boulders,  where  they  were  joined 
by  three  other  Dutchmen,  who  assisted  them  in  j)ourinL;-  a  smart 
shower  o\'  lead  upon  the  approaching  officers.  These,  with  only 
four  Lee-Mettords  between  them,  made  an  effort  to  get  at  the 
unseen  enemy,  but  in  a  very  few  moments  all  the  members  of  the 
British  band  had  dropped.  Colonel  Crabbe  had  a  bullet  through 
arm  and  leg,  and  his  horse  was  killed.  Colonel  Codrington  was 
injured  in  the  thigh.  Lieutenant  Lygon  was  shot  through  the  heart 
and  died  instantaneoush\  while  Captain  Trotter  and  Private  Turner 
were  also  wounded.  The  situation  was  a  lamentable  one.  The 
veldt  was  strewn  with  hel{)less  men,  while  from  the  kopje  the  Dutch- 
men continued  to  fire,  the  flute-like  song  of  the  Mauser  falling 
ominously  on  the  ears  of  the  gallant  men  who  were  unable  to  move 
a  limb  in  defence.  Then  between  the  prostrate  Colonels  a  debate 
took  place.  Xow  that  resistance  was  useless,  each  invited  the  other 
to  display  a  white  handkerchief.  One  refused  because  he  declared 
he  couldn't — his  handkerchief  was  a  crimson  one.  The  other  refused 
because  he  vowed  he  wouldn't — his  handkerchief  was  a  British  one, 
and  never  manufactured  for  waving  at  Boers.  But,  finally,  he  was 
brought  to  reason,  and  immediately  on  the  display  of  the  magic 
square  the  Boers  ceased  fire.  They  now  emerged  from  their 
boulders,  tended  the  wounded,  spoke  apologetically  of  their  good 
markmanship,  and  finally  carried  off  their  prizes  to  the  neighbouring 
farm.  Here  the  prisoners  were  fed  and  carefully  looked  after  till 
evening.  A  messenger  was  sent  to  the  Guards'  Camp  at  Glen 
requesting  surgeons  and  an  ambulance  to  remove  the  wounded  to 
their  headquarters,  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  medical  party  the 
officers  were  given  up  by  their  captors  and  allowed  to  return  to  camp 
in  their  charge.  They  were  relieved  of  their  warlike  belongings, 
firearms,  and  glasses,  &c.,  but  their  private  effects  remained  in  their 
pockets  undisturbed. 

The  body  of  the  Hon.  K.  Lygon  was  also  removed,  but  the  next 
day,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  his  family,  it  was  interred  in 
the  wild  and  lonely  spot  where  he  met  his  death. 

On  the  27th  of  March  Sir  Alfred  Milncr  arrived  at  l)loem- 
fontein  on  a  private  visit,  and  was  met  by  Lord  Roberts  and  his 
Staff  General  P'rench  returned  from  Thabanchu  after  having 
occupied  the  town  and  captured  the  flour-mills. 

Lord  Kitchener  also  reappeared.  His  operations  had  been  short 
and  to  the  point.  lie  cauK:  on  the  same  day  from  Lricska,  having 
received  the  submission  of  some  200  rebels,  and  put  to  flight  such  of 
them  as  had  no  taste  for  an  encounter  with  "the  man  of  ice  and 
iron"  as  the  Italians  called  the  hero  of  Omdunnan. 

Towards   Ladybrand    news  was  less  satisfactory.      The   British 
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loyalists,  owing  to  their  sympathy  with  th^ir  fellow-countrymen,  were 
subjected  to  annoyance  and  cruelty.  Many  of  them  were  captured, 
imprisoned,  and  some  were  sent  to  Kroonstad,  which  had  been 
declared  to  be  the  capital  of  the  h>ee  State.  Daily,  lilnglish  farmers 
were  commandeered,  robbed,  threatened.  The  smart  activities  of 
Olivier  had  produced  a  lamentable  effect  on  the  state  of  affairs,  as  it 
was  now  impossible  to  afford  full  protection  to  the  farmers  in  the 
south-east  and  east  who  had  surrendered  their  rifles,  and  who  w'ere 
subjected  to  the  vengeful  barbarity  of  the  Boers.  The  mistaken 
policy  of  leniency  to  the  Free  Staters  was  now  being  demonstrated, 
the  "live  and  let  live"  principle  having  helped  Olivier  to  gather 
together  under  his  banner  such  of  the  enemy  as  had  met  us  with  a 
Janus-faced  surrender.  Those  who  fight  and  run  away,  live  to  fight 
another  day  ;  and  on  this  cautious  code  the  Free  Staters  had 
modelled  their  manners,  so  as  to  reserve  themselves  for  further 
truculent  exploits.  Again  British  magnanimity  was  mistaken  for 
weakness,  and  the  temporary  success  of  their  manoeuvres  in  the  east 
was  causing  the  Boers  to  indulge  in  reprisals  of  abominable  kind  on 
British  born  people,  whose  action  in  surrendering  was  the  only  pos- 
sible one  in  the  circumstances.  A  rumour  existed  that  the  late 
President  Steyn  had  issued  orders  that  all  British  burghers  refusing 
to  fight  with  the  Boer  army  would  be  shot. 

On  the  27th  of  March  a  formidable  figure  was  removed  from  the 
drama  in  South  Africa.  General  J oubert,  who  had  long  been  in  some- 
what delicate  health  (so  much  so  that  in  his  campaigns  he  was 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  who  cooked  for  him),  now  suddenly  suc- 
cumbed to  an  acute  attack  of  inflammation  of  the  kidneys.  General 
Joubert  was  much  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him.  In  him  the 
Boers  lost  not  only  a  remarkable  conimander,  but  an  enlightened  and 
level-headed  politician.  It  was  declared  that  had  the  General  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Presidency  in  1895,  ^^^  whole  Uitlander  agitation  would 
have  ceased  to  exist.  The  deceased  Dutchman  had  moderately 
progressive  .views,  and  he  announced  his  belief  that  the  demand 
for  a  five  vears'  franchise  was  a  reasonable  one.  He  also  dis- 
countenanced  the  idea  of  war,  and  in  many  ways  used  the  influence 
he  had  with  his  countrymen  in  the  cause  of  reason  and  liberality  of 
outlook.  At  times  he  seemed  to  desire  friendly  co-operation  with 
Great  Britain.  For  this  cause  he  w-as  accused  by  his  more  narrow 
countrymen  of  being  half-hearted  in  the  Africander  cause,  and  was 
intrigued  against  by  Mr.  Kruger  and  such  of  the  subsidised 
sympathisers  as  the  President  could  gather  around  him.  Still  his 
attitude  may  be  gauged  by  his  famous  speech  in  1878  : — 

"  I  have  been  to  England,  and  have  with  my  own  eyes  seen  the 
might  of  that  mighty  nation.  And  let  me  tell  you  that  England  is  a 
very  mighty  nation — in  my  opinion  the  mightiest  in  the  world.      But, 
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ihank   God,    it  is  not  alinij^luy."      AikI  his  mutto,  which  he  iiucntcd 
for  himself,  was,  "Trust  in  God,  and  tijjj^ht  I-^nj^land." 

On  hearing  the  news  dI  General  Joubert's  dealli,  Lord  Koberts 
sent  the  following  to  President  Kniger  : — 

"  I  have  just  received  the  news  of  General  joubert's  death,  and  desire  at  once 
to  offer  luy  sincere  condolence  to  your  Honour  and  the  burghers  of  the  South 
African  Repubhc  on  the  sad  event. 

"  I  would  ask  you  to  convey  to  General  Joubert's  family  the  expression  of 
my  most  respectful  sympathy  in  their  sad  bereavement,  and  to  assure  them  also 
from  me  that  all  ranks  of  her  Majesty's  forces  serving  in  South  Africa  share 
my  feeling  of  deep  regret  at  the  sudden  and  untimely  end  of  so  distinguished  a 
general,  who  devoted  his  life  to  the  service  of  his  countr}',  and  whose  personal 
gallantry  was  only  surpassed  by  his  humane  conduct  and  chivalrous  bearing 
under  all  circumstances." 

On  the  afternoDii  of  the  29th  the  funeral  took  j)lare,  and  many 
wreaths  were  sent  by  the  British  officers  in  the  Pretoria  prison. 

THE    BATTLE    01'     KARREE 

Karree  Station  is  situated  some  sc\enty  miles  north  ol  Plocm- 
fontein,  and  here  the  Dutchmen  were  distributed  on  kopjes  com- 
manding the  railway  west  and  north.  As  they  promised  to  be  an 
impediment  to  further  progress,  Lord  Roberts  decided  that  they 
must  be  removed.  Generals  Tucker,  Wavell,  and  Chermside,  with 
infantry  and  artillery,  were  already  in  the  vicinity.  To  join  them 
General  French  started  from  Bloemfontein  with  reinforcements 
on  the  2Sth  of  March.  These  consisted  of  a  Cavalry  Brigade 
composed  of  12th  Lancers,  the  Carabineers,  the  Greys,  the 
Australian  Horse,  a  Mounted  Infantry  IJrigade.  Kitchener's  Horse, 
and   three   Vickers-Maxim   guns    under  Colonel    Le   Gallais. 

The  artillery  planted  their  shells  with  admirable  exactness  on 
the  kopjes  west  of  Karree  where  the  enemy  had  ensconed  him- 
self. Meanwhile,  in  a  wondcrlul  and  almost  iinisible  maniUT, 
an  enveloping  mo\ement  was  organised.  Colonel  Lc  Gallais,  the 
.Mounted  Infantry,  and  Kitchener's  Horse  operating  on  the  right  wing, 
while  General  l'"r«nch  with  i  st  and  3rd  Ca\alr\  P)rigades  were  on 
the  left.  <^ieneral  Chermside's  P)rigade  was  on  the  right  centre,  and 
Cieneral  Wavell's  on  th(,'  left  centre.  About  mitlday  th(^  enemy  was 
discovered  near  a  tarmhouse  some  two  miles  east  of  Karret:.  1  he 
Dutchm-n  then  began  to  fire  from  some  small  kopjes,  on  the  in- 
fantry, h'rom  this  j)oint  they  were  routed  by  the  smart  action  of  the 
Norfolks.  but  they  continually  reappeared,  there  being  some  five 
thousand  of  them,  under  Cirobler,  occupying  four  different  positions, 
with  a  frontage  some  three  miles  long.  Both  ends  of  the  position 
were  strengthened  by  trenches  and  guns.  The  right  flank  consisted 
of  a  thickly  W(:)oded  hill  comiected  with  the  main  [)osition  by  a  ridge 
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also  covered  with  scrub.  The  left  was  protected  by  an  incrustation 
of  minor  kopjes,  and  round  these  fastnesses  the  Boers  clung 
tenaciously. 

The  finest  performance  of  the  day  was  that  of  the  East  Lanca- 
shires,  who,  with  comparatively  small  loss,  eventually  succeeded  in 
moving  the  enemy  from  his  main  stronghold.  The  City  Imperial 
Volunteers  also  distinguished  themselves,  the  men  advancing  the 
first  time  under  fire  with  the  utmost  coolness. 

While  the  enemy  were  retreating  from  the  assault  of  the  Lanca- 
shires  General  French's  guns  opened  on  them,  and  with  such  good 
result  that  the  fight  was  practically  at  an  end,  for  the  Boers  having 
begun  to  beat  a  retreat  were  forced  finally  to  scuttle  off  as  fast  as 
legs  would  carry  them.  Till  sunset  the  artillery  continued  to  direct 
deadly  attentions  to  the  various  kopjes,  thus  deciding  the  Dutchmen 
that  their  efforts  to  run  and  return  would  be  of  no  avail.  Dusk  was 
setting  in,  and  consequently  the  cavalry  failed  to  pursue  them,  and 
they  succeeded  once  more  in  getting  away  clear.  Owing  to  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  night  came  on,  most  of  the  troops,  who 
had  experienced  some  very  trying  hours  of  fighting,  bivouacked  where 
they  were. 

The  battery  on  the  right  centre  was  unable  to  come  into  action 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  which  was  sliced  with  ravines  and 
blotched  with  irregularities,  but  nevertheless  the  upshot  of  the  day's 
work  was  satisfactory,  as  the  country  as  far  as  the  little  town  of 
Brandfort — important  to  us  in  our  future  operations — was  swept 
clear  of  the  enemy,  and  henceforth  the  British  outposts  covered  the 
ground  gained  and  preserved  it  from  further  incursions  of  the  nimble 
Dutchmen. 

The  casualties  were  numerous  : — 

King's  Own  Scottish  Borderers. — Killed. — Capt.  A,  C.  Going-.  Woiinded. 
— Lieut.  E.  M.  Young,  dangerously  (since  dead) ;  Second  Lieut.  B.  |.  Coulson  ; 
Capt.  W.  D.  Sellar.  Norfolk  Regiment.— Capt.  E.  Peebles;  Capt.  A.  H. 
Luard.  Lincolnshire  Regiment. — Capt.  L.  Edwards.  Soutli  Wales  Borderers. 
— Lieut.  W.  C.  Curgenven.  Hampshire  Regiment. — Lieut.  C.  X.  French.  1st 
Dragoon  Guards. — Capt.  W.  M.  IMarter  (Brigade  Major). 
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MAFEKIXC.    IX    MARCH 

^  I  \  1:1  months  of  belcaguermcnt  and  no  nearer  the  end! 
Ruefully  the  cajjced  crowd  bei^an  to  draw  pictures  of 
themselves  as  weird  Rip  \'an  Winkles,  curious  fossilised 
thini^s  that  would  some  day  be  unearthed  by  the  inquiring 
historian.  They  wc>ndered  whether  Ginevra  in  her  sealed 
oaken  chest  felt  more  lost  to  the  world,  more  forgotten,  more  im- 
possible of  rescue!  ''We,"  said  someone  who  shall  be  nameless, 
"we  are  all  modern  Ginevras — only  no  one  seems  to  look  for  us, 
and,  by-and-by,  ]:)erhaps  no  one  will  even  mourn.  It  is  five  months, 
you  see  !  Ginevra  was  probably  asphyxiated  in  live  hours,  whereas 
we — we  do  the  thing  more  sluggishly — more  painfully — we  starve 
mentally  and  physically  by  slow  degrees.  If  we  get  air,  it  is  air 
that  is  best  not  respired."  Nevertheless,  these  people  sent  forth  t(^ 
the  world  radiant  accounts  of  their  doings,  and  sported  the  mask  of 
Punchinello  over  the  visage  of  Melpomene.  It  was  very  British, 
this  jocose  unreserve  that  was  a  still  more  tragic  reserve,  this 
festivity  on  the  lips  with  famine  gnawing  at  the  vitals. 

Fever,  the  fever  of  heat,  ennui,  and  mental  and  bodily  depres- 
sion, had  begun  to  assail  the  unfortunate  besieged.  The  climate  of 
Mafeking — in  ordinary  circumstances  most  inspiriting — was  be- 
coming tainted,  and  the  feeling  of  creeping  malaria  swept  over  all 
who  were  forced  to  remain  cooped  within  the  sorry  regions.  But 
the  chief  on  whose  wits  the  whole  community  depended  defied  the 
malign  influence  of  his  surroundings.  During  the  day,  with 
reserved,  adamantine  calm,  he  busied  himself  inventing  the 
thousand  and  one  projects  by  which  might  be  defeated  any  possible 
move  of  the  enemy,  in  reviving  the  spirits  of  his  followers,  and 
providing  for  their  aj)petites,  in  fighting  against  the  encr<xichments 
of  disease  and  retaining  the  perfect  disci[)lin<',  which  was  no  easy 
matter  in  so  small  a  radius  with  so  many  conllicting  emotions  to  be 
dealt  with.  At  night,  stealthy  as  a  cat,  he  would  creep  forth  to 
make  the  necessary  investigations  and  acquaint  himself  with  the 
state  of  the  force  opposing  him.  and  if  possible  discover  the  Boer 
machinations  of  the  future.  Cr(<j)ing  along  the  veldt  all  eyes  and 
ears,  h(!  gathered  inspiration  from  a  glimmer,  the  sound  of  a  hoof, 
the  flutter  of  bird  and  rustle  of  bush.  Even  the  colour  of  th(!  dark- 
ness in  east  and  west  gave  him  unspoken  hints  of  designs  nefarious 
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— secrets  or  prophetic  warnings  of  movements  to  be.  And  then  he 
would  return  from  his  mysterious  peregrinations  primed  with  notions 
ingenious  and  plans  elaborate,  and  remain  for  the  day  under  the 
roof  of  the  verandah  of  the  headquarters  office  concocting  some  of 
the  multitudinous  schemes  which  confounded  the  Boers  and  frus- 
trated their  best  efforts  at  assault. 

On  the  3rd  of  March  a  little  peace  was  secured  owing  to  the 
disappearance  of  the  Teuton  who  worked  the  huge  gun.  He  had 
been  what  was  described  as  "providentially  potted."  On  the 
other  hand  a  more  valuable  life  than  that  of  the  German  mercenary 
had  been  sacrificed,  for  Sergeant- Major  Taylor  of  the  Cape  Boys, 
who  had  been  doing  splendid  work  for  his  country,  fell  early  in 
the  morning  mortally  wounded.  The  Boers  fired  something  under 
forty  shells  before  breakfast,  and  might  have  pursued  their  activities 
the  whole  day  had  the  loss  of  their  chief  gunner  not  damped  their 
ardour  and  forced  them  to  postpone  their  activities  to  a  more  con- 
venient period.  They  nevertheless  "  sniped  "  at  intervals  through- 
out the  following  Sunday,  doubtless  with  the  righteous  desire  to 
avenge  their  artillery-man. 

New  brooms  sweep  clean.  As  a  fresh  gunner  had  come  upon 
the  scene,  there  now  began  some  more  active  bombardment.  But 
the  activity  was  no  longer  what  it  had  been,  and  but  for  the  meagre- 
ness  of  the  fare,  and  the  fear  that  the  rations  might  diminish  till  they 
became  invisible,  the  besieged  would  have  got  on  fairly  well.  On 
the  7th  there  died  an  adventurous  Scotsman  whose  history  w^ould 
have  delighted  the  heart  of  the  late  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
Major  Baillie  in  his  sparkling  account  of  the  siege  gave  a  brief 
outline  of  his  romantic  career.  "Trooper  M 'Donald  joined  the 
Argyll  and  Sutherland  Highlanders  in  1847,  served  in  the  Crimea 
(French  and  Sardinian  medals  and  two  clasps)  and  in  the  Indian 
Mutiny,  was  kidnapped  when  embarking  home  by  Americans,  fought 
for  the  North  against  the  South,  deserted  the  North  and  fought  for 
the  South,  afterwards  went  to  Australia,  thence  to  New  Zealand, 
and  served  in  the  Maori  War,  in  which  he  was  taken  prisoner. 
Later  he  came  to  South  Africa,  served  in  the  Basuto  War  with 
Sir  Charles  Warren's  expedition,  Carrington's  Horse,  the  Bechuana- 
land  Border  Police,  and  transferred  to  the  Cape  Police,  in  which 
corps  he  has  died  of  hardships  and  old  age,  fighting  the  Boers."  The 
Major  went  on  to  say  :  "  He  is  not  the  only  Crimean  veteran  we 
have  here.  Both  the  Navy  and  Army  are  represented.  Mr.  Ellis 
joined  the  Royal  Navy  in  1S54,  served  in  the  Baltic  and  the  Black 
Sea,  came  to  Africa  and  served  in  the  Galika  War.  ?^Ir.  Brasier 
served  in  the  Crimea  and  the  Mutiny,  and  there  are  others  of  whose 
records  of  service  I  am  not  so  certain.  The  contrast  between  them 
and  the  cadet  corps,  utilised  for  orderly  work.  &c..  is  remarkable,  and 
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if  the  Boers  li.uc  their  greybeards  and  hoys  liL;hiinL;',  wh)-  so  ha\c  we." 
The  cadet  corps  was  composed  of  youths  rangini;-  fr<un  iht-  a^es  of 
ten  to  fifteen  years,  <^anie  Httle  fellows  who  did  tlicir  duty  sjilcndidly. 

The  L;reat  news  of  the  ca[)ture  of  Cronje  and  his  hordct  now 
served  to  raise  the  drooping;  spirits  of  the  coinniunii)-.  it  was 
also  reported  that  Snyinan  w.is  mi  the  move,  and  that  Malan,  who 
was  opposin*^  Colonel  Plumcr,  had  come  into  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mafeking.  Sounds  of  rejoicing  came  from  th.e  l)ocr  camp,  and  (Mi 
the  following  day  Boers  with  their  field  kit  were  seen  to  be  clearing 
off.  The  information  that  the  force  was  marching  to  Blocmfontcin, 
that  Cape  Colony  was  being  swept  of  rebels,  that  Lathsmilh  was 
relieved,  now  poured  in,  and  caused  the  whole  place  to  become  simply 
inebriated  with  joy. 

On  the  9th  of  March,  to  commemorate;  the  \ictory  at  Paardeberg, 
a  special  siege  sli{)  was  published  at  the  newspaper  oh'ice.  The 
news  was  announced  in  the  form  of  a  poster,  and  concluded  with  the 
effectively  printed  information:  "Cronje  a  prisoner.  Snyman  to 
be  hanged."  Copies  were  afterwards  liberally  |)elted  into  the  Boer 
quarter,  who  digested  the  news  with  their  morning  biltong. 

On  the  iith  (Sunday)  a  truce  was  observed.  The  Colonel, 
writing  at  that  date,  said  : — 

"  Our  men,  sitting  upon  the  parapets,  held  a  friendly  conversation  with  a 
detachment  of  the  enemy,  and  an  enterprising  photographer  endeavoured  to 
get  them  into  line  while  he  photographed  tliem,  but  they  were  evidently  sus- 
picious, and  feared  the  temptation  to  turn  a  Maxim  upon  them  instead  of  a 
camera  would  prove  too  great.  Small  parties  appeared  throughout  tlie  day, 
and  amicable  relations  were  maintained  until  dark." 

The  Boers  outside  were  a  hardy  and  stalwart  lot,  brawny  and 
uncouth  and  unkempt,  though  from  a  distance  not  unpicturesque.  In 
their  rough-and-tumble  attire  no  two  were  alike.  Some  were 
slouching  in  velveteen  coats  and  soft  (elt  hals,  others  in  black 
jackets  with  "billycocks,"  and  all  with  the  inevitable  well-worn 
neckerchief  that  some  one  suggested  might  "  come  in  handy  for  turtle 
.soup,"  Their  bandoliers  and  their  Martini  and  Mauser  rilles  gave 
them  a  certain  uniformity  of  aspect,  but  otherwise  they  seemed  the 
most  motley  gang  that  the  hands  of  fate  could  have  shufll<  d  to- 
gether. Some  of  the  Boers  did  not  approve  of  ihr  camer.i,  and 
were  inclined  to  suspect  the  British  of  attempting  dodges  equal  to 
their  own,  but  others  took  a  pride  in  being  portrayed. 

A  remarkable,  almost  a  pathetic,  feature  of  Mafeking  fighting 
was  the  strange  ability  of  both  sides  to  fraternise  when  hostilities 
were  suspended.  The  fact  was  that  the  combatants  were  linked 
together  by  ties  of  relationship  so  mysteriously  interwoven  that  the 
fights  partook  of  the  nature  of  civil  war — brothers  and  cousins-in- 
law,  and,  in  one  case,  two  brothers,  contending  on  either  side  of  the 
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battlefield.  Natunilly,  when  the  bloody  business  of  their  lives  was 
ended,  they  were  inclined  to  foregather,  to  compare  losses  and 
make  kindly  inquiries  strangely  inconsistent  with  the  trend  of 
their  antagonistic  pursuits.      The  Colonel  further  reported  : — 

"Sergeant  Currie  has  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  commissioned  officer. 
He  has  thus  risen  by  gallantry  and  hard  work  from  a  third-class  private  to  be 
a  lieutenant  within  five  months.  Early  on  Monday  morning  (i2th)  the  enemy 
recommenced  the  bombardment  with  their  six-inch  gun,  which  had  been  com- 
paratively silent  the  previous  week,  now  firing  shrapnel.  Used  against  troops 
in  the  open  the  fire  of  these  projectiles  is  ineffectual  as  long  as  cover  can  be 
obtained,  but  they  are  more  dangerous  to  persons  passing  to  the  front  from 
the  streets  of  the  town.  A  detachment  of  Colonial  native  troops,  under 
Lieutenant  Mackenzie,  made  an  advance  on  Jackal  Tree  Fort,  the  position 
originally  occupied  by  the  siege  gun  on  the  south-western  heights.  The  Boers 
got  wind  of  the  movement,  and  evacuated  the  position  before  it  could  be  carried 
through.  To  cover  the  advance  on  Jackal  Tree  Fort,  a  detachment  of  Baralong 
natives  were  despatched  to  make  a  feint  attack  on  Fort  Snyman,  a  new  work 
recently  erected  by  the  Boers,  and  threatening  the  most  advanced  western 
position.  They  succeeded  in  creeping  to  within  thirty  yards  of  the  enemy,  many 
of  whom  were  sleeping  outside,  and  when  near  the  fort  poured  in  two  or  three 
rapid  volleys.  Trooper  Webb  got  sufficiently  close  to  the  fort  to  blow  out  the 
brains  of  one  of  the  enemy.  The  natives  then  beat  a  rapid  retreat,  in  accord- 
ance with  instructions  previously  given  to  them,  having  inflicted  some  losses 
upon  the  enem}'.  In  the  brickfields  the  Cape  Boys  were  reinforced  by  a  detacl)- 
ment  of  Protectorate  troops  under  Captain  Fitzclarence." 

All  were  much  perturbed  at  the  sad  news  of  the  death  of  the  genial 
young  trooper,  Webb  of  the  Cape  Police,  who  was  shot  through 
the  head  while  on  guard  in  the  brickfields.  This  gallant  fellow  had 
been  previously  wounded  in  October,  and  had  been  carried  off  under 
fire  by  Trooper  Stevens,  and  had  only  just  returned  to  duty  when 
he  lost  his  life — possibly  in  revenge  for  the  act  described  above. 

According  to  Colonel  Baden-Powell's  despatch  of  this  date,  a 
raiding  party  of  Baralongs,  who  had  gone  out  on  their  own  ini- 
tiative, encountered  a  patrol  of  the  enemy,  and  opened  fire  upon 
them,  killing  one  man,  whose  rifle  and  bandolier  they  secured. 
The  enemy  retired  for  reinforcements,  but  the  Baralongs  ambushed 
these    reinforcements   from   a  convenient  ditch   at    Maclibi    Sidinof, 

O 

and  the  enemy  fell  back  in  confusion,  losing  six  men.  The  Bara- 
longs, being  unable  to  cope  with  long-range  fire,  then  commenced 
to  retire  on  Mafeking,  having  captured  two  horses  with  saddles  and 
bridles.  Finding  the  Boers  were  in  pursuit,  and  fearing  the  arrival 
of  reinforcements  from  the  investing  forces,  how^ever,  they  returned 
to  a  kopje  in  the  vicinity  of  Madibi.  Here  they  maintained  their 
position  until  dark,  and  then  made  good  their  retreat  into  the  stadt, 
having  lost  one  killed  and  bringing  in  a  few  wounded.  Three  of 
the  party  were  missing. 

It  was  impossible  to  prevent  the  Baralongs  from  retaliating  by 
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raids  i^t  this  tk'Scri[uion  iij)i)n  those  whom  they  called  tlu;  niurderers 
of  their  woiiien  aiul  children.  Mr.  C  C/i.  lUll,  howexer.  rendered 
invalual)lc  service  in  dealin;^  with  the  natives,  and  a  board  was 
appointed  by  the  Colonel  commanding  to  go  thoroughly  into  the 
native  question. 

The  Colonel  described   the  effects  of  the    bombardment  on   the 
folio wi IT »■  dav  : — 

"  On  Tuesday  a  slirapncl  slicll,  burstini;  just  about  my  bomb-proof,  sprinkled 
the  wall  of  the  fire  brigade  ollice  with  bullets,  which  entered  the  bedrooms  of 
Dixon's  Hotel.  Tliese  were  unoccupied,  but  afterwards  a  steel-plated  shell 
passed  through  tlie  wall  of  the  office,  and  when  spent  fell  beneath  the  table, 
and  was  scrambled  for  by  the  stafl"  of  clerks.  In  the  afternoon  a  shell,  bursting 
in  the  court-house,  killed  two  natives  and  wounded  four,  slightly  injuring 
another.  All  these  belonged  to  an  unfortunate  working  party  who  happened 
to  be  passing  at  the  moment.     A  woman  was  also  slightly  wounded." 

The  conduct  of  the  Hoers  towards  the  natives  varied  accordinij  to 
the  policy  of  the  commandant  engaged  in  subduing  Mafeking.  A 
Scottish  farmer  who  remained  some  ten  miles  south  of  the  heroic 
hamlet,  said  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  P)oers  were  not  so 
severe  on  the  natives  as  they  were  later  on.  About  Christmas-time 
natives  began  to  come  out  of  Mafeking  and  loot  cattle  to  take  back 
into  the  town.  Then  the  Boers  were  ordered  to  give  no  quarter  to 
natives.  If  this  order  had  had  reference  to  those  found  looting 
cattle,  it  would  onlv  have  been  accordinof  to  the  rules  of  warfare,  but 
the  Boers  were  told  to  shoot  down  any  strange  native  found  in  the 
veldt  without  a  pass  from  their  people  ;  and  this  was  done  in  a  very 
large  number  of  cases,  their  bodies  being  left  to  rot  on  the  veldt  as 
if  they  were  dogs.  In  some  cases  they  had  come  out  of  Mafeking, 
which  need  hardly  be  wondered  at,  in  view  of  the  scarcity  of  food 
amongst  the  natives  there.  Considering  the  risk  run.  it  was  won- 
derful how  natives  could  be  found  willing  to  crcej")  through  the  Boer 
lines  with  despatches  ;  but  the  natives  are  certainly  anything  but 
cowards. 

Towards  the  middle  of  March  ihv.  attitutle  of  the  l)t)ers  towards 
the  natives  improved,  and  they  began  to  allow  fugitives  to  escape 
through  their  lines.  The  reason  for  this  change  of  front  was  attri- 
buted to  a  desire  to  conciliate  tli<:  liaralongs  in  the  event  of  Boer 
defeat,  and  to  keep  them  from  raiding  into  Boer  territory  when 
their  time  for  reprisals  might  come. 

Native  spies  brought  in  all  manner  of  runKnirs,  to  tlic  elfect  that 
Colonel  Plumer's  armoured  train  had  reached  I'itsani  Pothlugo, 
notable  as  Jameson's  starting-point  on  his  famous  raid,  and  that  the 
enemy  was  concentrating  at  Ramathlabama  to  prevent  the  advance 
of  the  relieving  force.  But  news  certainly  lost  nothing  by  passing 
through    the    medium    of    native    channels,    and    the    inhabitants   of 
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Mafcking  were  not  over  credulous.  The  great  ideal  of  the  Bechu- 
anas  was  Dr.  Jameson,  and  he,  it  was  averred,  was  coming  down 
from  Buluwayo  with  an  army  to  relieve  Mafeking.  One  rumour 
had  it  that  the  famous  raider  had  totally  annihilated  a  Boer  laager 
with  a  bomb  from  a  Ijalloon  !  Over  an  cxt(.-nsive  area,  west  and 
south  of  Mafeking,  all  the  natives  had  been  compelled  to  leave  their 
homes,  and  were  placed  near  the  Transvaal  border  with  a  view — it 
was  thought — to  prevent  despatches  passing  through  to  Mafeking. 
Whatever  the  object,  such  a  proceeding,  especially  in  the  wet  season, 
was  very  cruel.     The  poor  people  were  robbed  of  their  herds  and 
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household  goods,  and  driven  away,  and  deposited  like  cattle  wher- 
ever the  Boers  thought  fit  to  place  them. 

On  the  1 8th  the  Boers  were  found  in  occupation  of  the  new 
trench  which  had  just  been  triumphantly  constructed  by  the  besieged. 
It  was,  as  Mr.  Neilly  said,  "like  the  soldier  crab  who  gets  into  the 
shell  of  a  winkle  when  the  winkle  has  gone  out  for  a  walk.  As  a 
rule  the  soldier  crab  keeps  what  he  has  gained,  but  in  this  case  the 
winkle  came  back  and  recovered  his  shell."  He  did  so  very  promptly. 
Lieutenant  Feltham  and  a  small  party  advanced  and  threw  bombs 
at    the    intruders,    which    caused    them    quickly    to    evacuate    their 
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trenches.  Then  some  of  the  Bechuanalaiul  X'olunteers  "speeded 
the  partini^  jj^ue^t  "  with  a  smart  lusilladc  Iroin  the  llaiik.  and  the 
prized  trencli  was  recovered. 

On  the  20th  tlie  Boers  appeared  to  be  hrcakiiiL.;^  up  their  western 
hiager,  and  on  the  23rd  it  was  discovered  tliat  the  enemy  had  evacu- 
ated his  positions  in  the  brickhelds.  Tliese  were  promptly  annexed 
and  dismantled  by  the  Mafekini^  men.  Major  Panzera  had  what 
some  one  called  "  a  real  sportinjj;^  day."  From  morn  till  nij^ht  he 
plied  his  Hotchkiss  and  kept  the  Boers  active  till  dusk.  After  dark 
the  acetyline  searchlight  built  by  the  railwaymen  was  erected  at 
the  main  work,  but  no  demonstration  from  the  direction  of  the  enemy 
took  place.  Then  started  off  Lieutenant  Murray  and  trooper 
Mallalen  (Cape  Police)  to  reconnoitre.  On  reaching  the  enemy's 
sap  they  crawled  round  cautiously  on  hands  and  knees  to  investi- 
gate. It  was  a  ticklish  moment,  but  they  were  rewarded.  They 
peered  in  and  made  the  discovery  that  the  Boers  had  vanished. 
They  crept  still  farther  along  the  connecting  trench  to  the  rear  of 
the  main  work  and  made  assurance  doubly  sure.  The  Dutchmen 
were  flown.  So  rapid  had  been  their  flight  that  biltong,  biscuits, 
and  journals  were  left  behind.  Quick  as  thought  the  trench  was 
dismantled.  Then  Sergeant  Page  (Protectorate  Regiment)  burrowed 
about  for  the  mine  which  he  and  Mr.  Kiddy  had  laid  in  the  direc- 
tion of  this  trench  in  the  early  days  of  the  siege.  The  Boers  had 
"slimly"  unearthed  the  dynamite,  and  presently  it  was  discovered 
that  the  evacuated  trench  was  connected  by  a  copper  wire  with  the 
enemy's  line.  This  was  carefully  cut.  Then  its  direction  was  traced, 
and  a  neat  little  plot  of  the  Boers  exposed  itself  to  view.  They  had 
arranged  some  250  pounds  of  war  gelatine  and  dynamite  in  the  trench, 
which,  at  a  given  moment,  a  touch  from  the  wily  Dutchman  on  the 
lookout  was  meant  to  explode  and  blow  some  of  the  garrison  into 
the  air. 

This  failure  served  to  depress  the  Boers,  and  for  a  time  their 
siege  gun  ceased  fire,  something  having  gone  wrong  with  its  works. 
Colonel  Baden- Powell  was  very  proud  of  the  l)rickheld's  success  and 
those  who  contributed  to  it.  Colonel  Vyvyan,  Inspector  Marsh 
(Cape  Police),  Majors  Panzera  and  FitzclarcMice,  Inspector  Browne. 
Lieutenant  Currie  (Caj)e  Police),  Sergeant  Page,  and  trooper 
Thompson  (Cape  Police),  were  all  eulogised  in  general  orders. 

The  captured  newspapers  afforded  great  .satisfaction  to  the; 
beleaguered  company,  for  they  re-counted  tin;  entry  of  Lord  Koberts 
to  Bloemfontein,  the  surrender  of  Cronje,  and  the  relief  of  Lady- 
smith.  The  intelligence  was  intensely  heartening,  and  the  garrison 
seemed  to  gain  in  backbone — nnt  that  it  had  ever  been  deficient 
in  that  quality.  But  now  its  obstinate  resistance  of  the  Boers  was 
resumed  with  renewed  zest. 
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It  must  be  noted  that  besides  the  Baralongs,  who  defended 
their  own  stadt,  were  four  other  black  contingents — the  Fingoes, 
under  Webster  ;  the  Cape  Boys,  under  Lieutenant  Currie,  B.S.C.P., 
who  succeeded  Captain  Goodyear  when  that  officer  was  wounded  ; 
a  detachment  of  Baralongs,  under  Sergeant  Abrams  ;  and  a  Zulu 
crowd,  called  the  "  Black  Watch,"  under  Mackenzie.  All  these 
contingents  "put  their  backs  into  it,"  and  rejoiced  in  making  things 
as  hot  and  uncomfortable  for  the  enemy  as  they  could. 

In  default  of  other  amusement  some  of  the  inhabitants  interested 
themselves  in  the  Dutch  snipers,  and  began  to  grow  so  familiar 
with  them  that  they  resorted  to  the  primeval  mode  of  christening, 
that  of  designating  each  individual  by  his  personal  attributes.  One 
would  be  called  "  Bow-leofs,"  another  "  Bluebeard,"  or  "  Draecrle" 
Beard,"  and  so  on.  One  Rip  Van  Winkle  w^as  particularly  ad- 
mired. Despite  his  years  and  his  probable  "rheumatics,"  he  would 
take  up  his  post  from  dawn  till  dusk,  and  snipe  with  persistence 
worthy  a  better  cause.  His  patience  and  perseverance  somewhat 
endeared  him  to  the  garrison,  and  there  was  felt  to  be  something 
missing  in  the  excitement  of  life  when  it  was  found  that  he,  like 
many  of  his  compatriots,  had  been  "curried,"  otherwise  "dished," 
by  Lieutenant  Currie,  B.S.C.P.,  and  his  ever-active  contingent. 
These  cheery  fellows  in  off  moments  were  ready  enough  to  ex- 
change jocosities  with  the  foe,  almost  treating  him,  despite  his 
barbarism,  as  one  of  themselves. 

The  correspondent  of  the  Pa//  Ma//  Gazette  quoted  a  sample 
scene  to  describe  the  style  of  friendly  intercourse  that  took  place. 

"  Cape  '  boy  '  to  Boer  :  '  Could  you  hit  a  bottle  ? '  '  Yes,  I  think 
so.  Put  one  up.'  (A  hand  rises  cautiously  to  the  top  of  the  British 
trench,  and  a  black  bottle  is  deposited  there.) 

"Boer:  'I  can't  see  it.  Put  it  higher.'  (The  Cape  'boy' 
balances  a  hat  on  the  head  of  the  bottle  and  says,  '  There  you  are  ; 
you  can  see  that.')     The  Boer  fires,  and  the  bullet  flies  wide. 

"Cape  'boy':  'Wide  to  the  left.'  (Boer  fires  again  and  asks, 
'  Is  that  nearer  '^  ') 

"  Cape  '  boy  '  :  '  Rather  high.'  Boer  fires  a  third  shot  that  comes 
through  the  loophole. 

"  The  Cape  soldier  announces  the  result,  and  the  Boer,  fearing 
that  he  will  lose  his  good  reputation  for  marksmanship,  and  angered 
by  his  bad  display,  sings  out — 

"  '  Look  here,  you  rooinek,  we  were  sent  here  not  to  shoot 
bottles,  but  men.'  " 

Curiously  enough  many  of  the  Boers  were  hopelessly  ignorant 
and  unsophisticated.  They  hardly  knew  what  they  were  fighting 
for,  and  one  raw  individual  was  heard  to  declare  that  he  didn't 
believe   the    Queen   had   caused   this  war,   but   the    foreman   of  the 
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English  Raiul.  They  rtaainctl  their  biinipiiousncss  in  all  cir- 
cumstances. Alter  .1  victory  they  \V(jiild  brai;'  of  the  number  cf 
British  killed,  about  8o,CXX)  as  a  rule,  their  news  being  gleaned  from 
the  imaginative  columns  of  the  Standard  and  Diggers  Ncius.  On 
the  subject  of  defeat  they  were  reticent,  but  fairly  confident  that  the 
Dutch  tlag  in  a  month  or  two  was  bound  to  be  lloating  over  South 
Africa. 

On  Sunday  the  25th,  a  great  Siege  Exhibition  took  place — an  ex- 
hibition notable  for  its  oriirinalitv.  Amonir  the  articles  on  view  were 
bonnets  which  had  been  trimmed  with  "  siege  "  materials  by  ladies  of 
the  town.  These  were  never  tired  of  showing  their  usefulness  and 
versatility,  but,  as  Lady  Sarah  Wilson — a  host  in  herself — declared 
in  the  Daily  Mai/,  '*  even  the  dogs  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  siege. 
One  belonging  to  the  base  commandant  was  wounded  no  less  than 
three  tinies  ;  another,  a  rough  Irish  terrier,  accompanied  the  Protec- 
torate Regiment  in  all  its  engagements  ;  a  third  amused  itself  by 
running  after  the  small  Maxim  shells,  barking  loudly  and  trying 
hard  to  retrieve  j)ieces  ;  while  the  Resident  Commissioners  dog,  a 
prudent  animal,  whenever  she  heard  the  alarm-bell  tore  into  the 
bomb-proof  attached  to  her  master's  redoubt,  and  remained  there 
till  the  explosion  was  over.  The  sagacious  creatures  rendered  them- 
selves most  valuable,  for  no  sooner  had  the  warning  bell  announced 
the  firing  of  a  shell  than  the  town  dogs  began  to  bark  loudly  in  all 
quarters,  thus  enabling  persons  who,  owing  to  the  direction  of  the 
wind  or  (Jther  circumstances,  had  failed  to  note  the  signal,  to  escajic 
to  their  shelters."  The  natives  were  much  more  apalhclic,  and 
Renter's  correspondent  gave  curious  instances  of  their  stupidity  and 
laisser /aire.  "They  would  gather  in  gre.it  crowds  riMind  the  soup- 
kitchens  in  the  town,  and  when  bells  were:  rung  warning  them  that 
the  enemy's  6-inch  gun  had  been  fired  they  were  too  lazy  to  take 
cover  in  the  lee  of  the  surrounding  buildings,  and  had  to  be  driven 
to  do  so  by  means  of  sticks  and  sjamboks.  Main'  would  rather  die 
than  work,  and  were  too  laz\*  to  attempt  the  now  comparatixely  sale 
journey  to  Kanya." 

It  was  annoying  to  hear  j)("rpctual  rumours  of  rcli*'!  and  to  tiiul 
relief  as  far  off  as  ever.  Runners  continually  brought  in  telegrams 
of  congratulation,  which  added  not  a  little  t(j  the  bitterness  of 
incarceration.  .At  one  moment  I'lumer  seemed  to  be  coming;  he 
was  said  to  be  only  eleven  miles  off,  and  the  town  was  in  ecstasies  ; 
at  another  bombardment  began  briskly  as  ever,  and  spirits  descended 
to  zero.      One  of  the  besieged,  writing  home  on  March  22,  said  : — 

"Things  are  Koi'ig  on  .ns  usiinl.  Every  one  is  heartily  sick  and  tired  of  tlic 
siege.  Colonel  Plnmer,  with  1 500  men,  is  only  about  thirty-five  miles  away, 
with  provisions  for  us.  .  .  .  Every  one  here  feels  the  want  of  more,  better, 
and  varied  food.     A  friend  of  ours  was  very   ill   for  ten  days,  and   the   only 
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comforts  the  doctor  could  order  were  two  tins  of  milk  and  some  lunch  biscuits  ! 
There  is  no  mar^^arine  left  in  the  town,  and  the  Commissariat  Department 
is  calling  in  all  the  starch.  The  hospital  is  very  full  ;  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
malarial  and  typhoid  fever.  .  .  .  Sometimes  the  bread  is  awful,  black,  and  made 
from  locally-crushed  oats,  with  all  the  husks  on,  simply  split  in  long  pieces. 
We  are  all  downright  hungry,  and  cannot  buy  a  bit  of  food,  except  on  some 
special  occasion.  Last  Sunday  Weil's  store  was  allowed  to  sell  certain  articles 
of  food,  e.g.  pea  flour  and  margarine;  former,  2s.  6d.  a  tin  ;  latter,  3s.  per  lb. 
The  crush  outside  the  store  was  so  great  that  women  fainted,  and  some  were 
waiting  for  hours,  and  then  unable  to  get  in.  .  .  .  The  railings  of  the  park 
and  tennis-courts  are  used  for  firing,  and  we  are  authorised  to  use  our 
fences  for  the  same  purpose.  Our  meat  is  good,  but  poor  and  tough.  We 
almost  entirely  depend  upon  the  natives  looting  enemy's  cattle,  and  sometimes 
we  have  horse-flesh,  but  that  I  cannot  manage,  so  on  those  days  I  am  hungrier 
than  ever.  .  .  .  My  husband  is  quarter-master-sergeant  in  charge  of  the 
rations — not  a  very  enviable  billet.  The  whole  town  is  on  rations.  We  are  all 
under  martial  law,  and  Colonel  Baden-Powell  looks  after  us  all,  and  we  may  be 
very  thankful  that  the  defence  of  Mafeking  has  been  entrusted  to  such  a 
capable  man." 

The  menu  was  not  variegated.  You  took  your  choice  between 
a  species  of  porridge  (made  from  the  husks  of  oats  fermented  for 
some  hours  prior  to  boihng)  and  a  noxious  brown  biscuit,  or,  as  the 
Indians  called  it,  "chupattie."  But  it  had  none  of  the  savouriness 
of  the  chupattie,  and  was  described  as  a  cross  between  a  ship's 
biscuit  and  a  baked  brick.  It  was  certainly  filling  at  the  price,  so 
filling,  in  fact,  that  those  who  devoured  it  suffered  from  what  was 
styled  "  hippopotamus  on  the  chest"  for  some  hours  afterwards. 

March  27th  was  described  as  the  hottest  day  in  the  siege,  the 
mud  walls  of  Mafeking  being  liberally  dosed  to  the  tune  of  200 
shells  by  Creusots  and  quick-firing  Krupps.  As  many  as  250  shells 
were  said  to  have  been  fired  into  the  town,  while  the  lOO-pounder 
was  responsible  for  70.  Sergeant  Abrams,  of  the  Cape  Police,  an 
officer  who  had  been  in  the  thick  of  the  whole  siege,  was  caught  by 
a  high-velocity  shell  and  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  foot.  Some 
of  the  shells  penetrated  the  bomb-proofs,  and  one  or  two  persons 
were  more  or  less  injured.  It  was  calculated  that  during  the  sixty- 
four  days  of  the  siege  as  many  as  1300  shells  from  the  100-pound 
Creusot,  independently  of  minor  missiles,  had  descended  in  the 
midst  of  the  valorous  community.  Some  of  the  shells  were  sold  as 
curios  and  fetched  as  much  as  five  guineas  apiece  ;  rarer  ones  sold 
for  ten  or  twelve.  The  losses  of  the  garrison  up  to  this  date  were  : 
Killed  and  missing  :  7  officers  and  93  men,  besides  53  native  and 
other  non-combatants.  Wounded  :  1 1  officers  and  38  men,  besides 
114  native  and  other  non-combatants. 

The  congratulations  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  on  the  relief 
now  arrived,  and  all  began  to  hope  that  "coming  events  cast  their 
shadows  before."      But  cruel  disappointment  followed. 
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.  Heavy  firing  wms  reported  tVom  the  north  on  the  31st,  and  there 
was  tremendous  excitement.  One  and  all  agreed  that  it  was 
Colonel  Plumer  coming  to  the  rescue.  They  hoped,  they  prayed, 
and  when  at  last  the  sounds  died  away  hope  died  with  them.  The 
next  morning  explained  it.  General  Snyman  sent  in  a  letter  under 
a  tlag  of  truce  requesting  Colonel  Baden-Powell  to  send  an  ambu- 
lance for  Colonel  Plumer's  dead !  A  horrible  description  of  the 
battlefield  "strewn  with  corpses'"  followed,  and  caused  deep  concern 
to  those  who  were  the  cause  of  the  gallant  enterprise  which  had 
cost  so  many  lives.  Fortunately  only  three  bodies  were  found,  but 
these  had  rilled  pockets,  while  the  boots  of  one  had  been  removed. 
The  action  of  removing  boots  from  the  dead  savours  of  the  barbaric, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Poers,  and  indeed  some  of  our 
own  men,  were  almost  soleless.  War  brincT-s  about  strange  con- 
tliti<:»ns  and  strange  ethics.  A  trooper,  one  of  the  remnant  of  the 
Light  Brigade,  told  a  strange  story  of  how  on  that  "great  occasion  " 
he  came  on  the  corpse  of  a  Russian  officer  magnificently  booted, 
while  he  himself  could  barely  hobble  in  his  tatters.  Me  could  not 
resist  the  prize,  and  possessed  himself  of  the  much-needed  apparel. 
He  was  in  the  act  of  going  off  in  triumph  when  his  conscience 
smote  him  ;  he  returned,  and  taking  off  his  own  boots  reverentially 
clothed  the  feet  of  the  dead  man  !  He  appeased  his  qualms  by 
arguing  that  exchange  was  not  robbery  ! 

COLONIAL  PLUMER'S  OPERATIONS 

Colonel  Plumer  lived  in  the  hope  of  joining  hands  with  Colonel 
Baden-Powell  at  Mafeking,  and  messages  were  successfully  inter- 
changed between  the  two  officers.  Life  in  the  north  was  occupied 
mainly  with  skirmishes  and  the  repairs  of  railway  lines  and  culverts, 
which  were  needed  along  almost  every  mile  of  route.  Between 
Gaberones  and  Crocodile  Pools  the  engineers  worked  arduously, 
under  the  protection  of  an  armoured  train  and  a  strong  body  of 
dismounted  men.  Very  useful  information  was  received  of  the 
Boers'  whereabouts  from  papers  contained  in  a  Boer  mail -bag 
captured  between  Sequani  and  Sauerpoord.  The  P)oers  were 
found  to  be  in  force  at  Crocodile  Pools,  and  to  have  in  their  jios- 
session  two  cannon  and  two  machine-guns,  and  here  it  was  evident 
they  meant  to  harass  any  progressi\-e  movement  of  the  P)ritish. 

On  the  iith  of  January  Colonel  Plumer,  with  a  portion  of  his 
forces,  arrived  near  Mochudi.  The  Boers — about  200 — were  re- 
ported to  have  gathered  some  thirty  miles  to  the  south-cast,  while 
others  were  entrenched  on  the  kopjes  by  the  railway  at  Crocodile 
Pools.  With  them  were  said  to  be  guns  in  charge  of  German 
officers — an  objectionable  discovery  for  the  Pjritish,  who  were  almost 
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cTunless !  There  w.is  reason  to  suppose  that  chscontcnt  rfii^ncd 
amonj^  the  Boers  owinj^  to  scarcity  of  provisions,  and  that  they  were 
longinc;'  to  throw  up  the  sponLj;-e  and  return  to  their  larms.  Tliey 
found  hfe  in  the  trenches  and  kopjes  not  what  is  vulgarly  described 
as  "all  beer  and  skittles,"  and  l^e^an  to  think  of  the  comini^  seasons 
which  would  find  them  empty  as  tlie  fabled  ij^rasshopper  in  winter. 

Some  of  the  troops  also  j^roceeded  to  Gaberones,  where  three 
armoured  trains  were  kept  active.  On  the  12th  a  Boer  patrol  made 
an  effort  to  burn  a  bridge  a  mile  north  of  the  station,  but  was  frus- 
trated by  the  promptness  with  which  Lieutenant  Wallis  brought 
No.  3  armoured  train  on  the  scene.  When  the  enemy  fell  back  on 
the  station  they  were  welcomed  by  X(\  i  armoured  train  under 
Colonel  Llewellyn,  and  the  welcome  was  so  unexpected  and  so 
hearty  that  the  enemy  bolted.  Owing  to  the  darkness  they  got  off 
in  safety.  Reconnaissances  were  made,  and  it  was  discovered  that 
the  Boers  were  located  one  mile  south  of  Crocodile  Pools. 

Major  I)ird  made  a  reconnaissance  on  the  23rd  of  January — with 
four  squadrons  of  the  Rhodesian  Regiment — in  the  direction  of  a 
Boer  laager.  In  consequence  of  a  storm  of  rain  operations  could 
not  be  carried  as  far  as  intended,  but  some  of  the  enemy  were 
dislodged  from  a  hill,  ami  two  horses  and  two  Transvaal  llags 
were  captured. 

On  the  31st  an  animated  artillery  duel  took  j)]ace  between 
C(jlonel  Plumer  and  Commandant  Eloff,  and  on  the  following 
day  it  was  some  satisfaction  to  see  the  Boers  busily  engaged 
in  repairing  the  havoc  wrought  by  the  British  12^-pounder  on 
their  fort.  On  the  2nd  of  February  more  activities  took  place. 
Major  I>ird,  with  150  mounted  infantry  and  one  7-pounder,  made  a 
demonstration  on  the  right  tlank  of  the  Boer  position.  This  occu- 
pied a  ridge  running  for  a  mile  and  a  half  from  south-west  to  north- 
east. In  the  centre  of  the  ridge  was  a  nek,  which  was  j)rotected  on 
either  side  by  a  fringe  of  Boer  sharpshooters.  This  ntk  became 
the  object  of  British  attention,  and  Lieutenants  Ilarland  antl  Blunt 
with  their  men  poured  on  it  some  forty  xolleys,  to  which  the  Boers 
replied,  but  without  serious  effect.  \\  hile  the  rattling  of  musketry 
was  kept  up  by  the  mounted  infantry,  a  7-pounder,  manned  l)y  the 
British  South  African  Police,  escorted  by  troopers  under  Caj)tain  Mac- 
laren,  shelled  the  nek.  Whereupon  the  Boers  brought  into  play  a 
12,^-pounder,  which  forced  the  I>ritish  7-pounder  to  retire.  The 
weapon,  however,  was  met  by  one  of  its  own  calibre,  which  was 
posted  near  Basuto  kopje,  and  a  spirited  contest  ensued.  Dn  tlie 
4th  of  February  the  hostile  guns  were  silenced  by  well  -  directed 
shells  adroitly  dropped  by  Lieutenant  Montmorency  in  the  middle 
of  the  Boer  fortress. 

Colonel   Plumer,  though  still   too  weak  to  make  a  decisive  move 
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on,  was  bent  on  energetically  annoying  the  Boers,  but  night  escapades 
for  some  time  were  stopped  by  infamous  weather.  On  the  first 
opportunity  Major  Bird  devised  a  midnight  attack,  which,  unfortu- 
nately, was  more  costly  than  successful.  In  dense  darkness,  on  the 
night  of  the  nth  of  February,  the  troops  deployed  at  the  base  of 
a  thorny  and  rocky  ridge  at  Crocodile  Pools  Bridge,  where  the 
enemy  was  entrenched.  No  sooner  had  the  men  neared  the  summit 
than  they  came  on  wire  entanglements  and  thorny  scrub,  and  in 
surmounting  wire  and  bush  they  necessarily  made  some  noise. 
This  set  the  Boer  dogs  barking  and  the  Boer  pickets  blazing  with 
their  rifles.  Thereupon  Major  Bird  ordered  a  bayonet  charge.  He 
had  forbidden  rifle  fire  lest  it  should  betray  the  position  of  the 
storming  party.  Before  the  men  could  get  to  close  quarters,  how- 
ever, the  Dutchmen  exploded  dynamite  mines  and  followed  the 
fracas  with  volleys  of  musketry.  The  result  was  disastrous  to  the 
British,  and  Major  Bird  ordered  a  retreat.  Captain  French  (Royal 
Irish  Regiment)  was  among  the  killed.  Seven  of  the  party  were 
more  or  less  severely  injured.  At  first  the  Boers  refused  to  give 
up  the  dead  and  wounded.  When  Archdeacon  Upcher  and  Father 
Hartmann,  under  cover  of  the  white  flag,  made  the  demand,  they 
declared  that  they  could  not  respect  the  symbol,  as  General  Buller 
had  stated  that  the  British  would  no  longer  respect  it.  They 
eventually  gave  up  five  of  the  dead,  but  refused  for  some  time  to 
part  with  the  wounded.  Among  these  were  Major  Straker  and 
Colonel  Hon.  H.  White  (British  South  African  Police). 

On  the  26th  of  February  Colonel  Plumer,  after  many  strenuous 
efforts  and  continued  fighting,  occupied  the  enemy's  position  at 
Crocodile  Pools,  the  Boers  having  taken  themselves  off  and  gone 
south  to  Lobatsi.  Trains  were  now  moving  from  the  Pools  to 
Ramoutsa.  A  cairn  was  erected  over  the  spot  where  the  valiant 
officer.  Captain  French,  met  his  fate.  The  wounds  received  by 
]\Iajor  Straker  in  the  disastrous  night  attack  were  mending  slowly, 
and  great  hopes  were  entertained  of  his  ultimate  recovery. 

Colonel  Plumer  and  his  little  force,  numbering  some  700  in  all, 
continued  to  suffer  many  harassments,  to  fio'ht  and  to  struo-g-le 
manfully  for  the  assistance  of  Mafeking,  whose  relief  they  believed 
could  not  be  long  delayed.  To  help  in  this  relief  was  their  perpetual 
aim,  and  to  this  end  Colonel  Plumer  accumulated  a  vast  quantity 
of  stores  at  Kanya,  some  sixty  miles  to  the  west  of  Crocodile  Pools, 
so  that  when  opportunity  should  offer  the  starving  braves  might 
not  have  to  wait  for  provisions.  For  some  weeks  the  troops  had 
been  fixed  on  a  string  of  kopjes  to  the  north  of  the  Metsima  Suma 
Bridge,  while  the  Boers'  laager,  strongly  fortified,  occupied  another 
ridge  in  the  vicinity.  Both  Britons  and  Boers  from  their  elevated 
posts   could   command    the   river   above   named,    and   the    Notwani 
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River  tor  some  miles.  On  the  26th  of  February,  for  some  un- 
accountable reason,  the  Boers  suddenly  made  tlicmselves  scarce,  and 
suspicion  grew  that  events  elsewhere  were:  deiiiamllnL;  tluir  prompt 
attention.  The  disajjpearance  caused  some  sensation,  as  it  was 
rej)orted — erroneously  as  it  afterwards  pro\-ed — that  not  a  Hocr  was 
visible  between  the  Hritish  and  Mafekin<^'.  Thcreui^on  Colonel 
Plumer  decided  to  be  up  and  doing,  and  an  adxance  on  Lobatsi 
(situated  some  forty-five  miles  from  Colonel  Baden- Powell's  king- 
dom) was  organised,  hirst  of  all  telegraph  lines  and  rails  were 
repaired,  an  armoured  train  being  sent  forward  to  Pitsani  Pothlugo 
to  protect  the  operations.  This  work  accomplished,  rations  for  thirty 
days,  the  base  hospit.d,  (S:c.,  were  transferred  to  Lobatsi. 

There  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  March  Colonel  Plumer's 
force  arrived.  The  efforts  of  the  relieving  party  were  now  directed  to 
the  reconstruction  of  the  railway  and  bridges  which  had  been  wrecked 
by  the  Boers  in  October.  These  were  slowly  got  into  working 
order.  Reconnaissances  were  pushed  south  with  a  view  to  farther 
advance,  and  provision  was  made  for  the  protection  of  the  railway 
behind  him  as  Colonel  Plumer  advanced. 

At  daybreak  on  the  13th  of  March  a  column  of  some  300  men 
with  three  guns  marched  towards  Kanya  on  the  west,  while  Colonel 
Bodle  (B.S.A.P.)  with  150  men  and  a  INIa.xim  proceeded  towards 
Pitsani.  When  the  former  party  had  succeeded  in  reaching  a  place 
.some  twenty  miles  beyond  Lobatsi  camp  they  were  suddenly  ordered 
to  return.  Captain  ^hlclaren  with  his  party,  though  fairly  worn  out 
after  a  long  day's  tramp,  at  once  obeyed  orders,  marched  through- 
out the  night,  and  by  dawn  on  the  15th  had  retraced  his  steps. 
Th('  reason  for  the  recall  was  this.  Colonel  Bodle's  advanced  scouts 
had  come  upon  swarms  of  the  enemy  to  the  north  of  Pitsani.  and  the 
colonel  with  his  small  force  had  been  compelled  to  retire  in  hot  haste. 
His  position  was  a  ticklish  one,  for  all  round,  in  every  available 
kopje,  the  Boers  had  en.sconced  themselves,  and  only  by  great  nerve 
and  splendid  presence  of  mind  was  it  possible  to  execute  anything 
lik(!  an  orderly  retreat.  But  these  qualities  were  po.s.sessed  by 
Colonel  B<jdle,  who  promptly  retired  his  ambulance  and  waggons, 
covering  their  move  by  forming  his  troops  in  Zulu  fashi(^n  in  crescent 
shape.  Unluckily  the  right  horn  of  the  cresceiu,  under  Lieutenant 
Chapman,  was  pounced  upon  by  some  hidden  Boers,  who  succeeded 
in  making  three  or  four  of  the  party  prisoners,  and  cajnuring  a  box 
or  two  of  ammunition.  Owing  to  an  accident  to  his  horse  Lieu- 
tenant Chapman  was  thrown  and  captured.  Corporal  Gait  nearly 
shared  the  same  fate,  but  while  he  was  engaged  in  a  smart  tussle 
for  freedom,  Colonel  Bodle  came  to  the  rescue  and  j)ut  the  Boers  to 
(light.  The  Dutchmen  then  commenced  to  follow  at  the  heels  of 
the  column,   approaching  to  within   some  2500  yards  of  the  camp, 
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doing  some  damage  among  cattle  with  their  smokeless  guns,  which 
with  difficulty  could  be  located.  Their  fire  was  eventually  returned, 
but  not  before  Lieutenant  Tyler  (West  Riding  Regiment)  had  fallen 
a  victim  to  a  shell,  which  caught  him  in  his  tent  and  killed  him 
instantaneously.  The  next  day  (the  i6th)  the  Boers  pursued  their 
aggravations,  and  the  British,  as  usual,  gave  a  very  good  account 
of  themselves,  though  their  gunners  had  neither  range-finder  nor 
range-table.  An  animated  artillery  duel  lasted  for  some  hours,  and 
was  only  terminated  at  sunset  by  the  successful  landing  of  a  shell 
in  the  midst  of  the  Boer  guns.  This  served  to  silence  them  for  the 
rest  of  the  day.  That  done,  the  troops  retired,  most  of  the  force 
moving  from  Lobatsi  back  to  Crocodile  Pools  (whither  stores,  &c., 
had  been  removed  by  rail  during  the  whole  of  the  previous  night), 
while  Colonel  Plumer  and  the  mounted  men  took  the  direction  of 
Kanya.  On  the  17th  of  March  the  armoured  train  voyaged 
towards  Lobatsi,  where  it  was  saluted  by  the  Boers,  who  had 
returned  in  hordes  with  marvellous  celerity,  and  were  hovering 
round  that  place. 

The  enemy  had  now  placed  a  i-pound  Maxim  and  a  i2i-pounder 
on  the  east  side  of  the  line  4000  yards  to  the  south  of  the  main 
camp,  but  fortunately  the  right  flank  was  protected  by  the  Chief 
Bathoen,  who  defied  the  Boers  to  enter  his  territory.  The  left 
flank,  however,  engaged  Colonel  Plumer's  attention,  and  there  was 
every  fear  that  the  enemy,  repulsed  on  the  western  border,  might 
fall  in  force  upon  the  Rhodesians.  The  Dutchmen  were  now  busy 
in  wrecking  the  rail  south  of  Lobatsi,  and  preparing  to  meet  any 
further  advance  made  by  Colonel  Plumer  with  stout  resistance.  On 
the  1 8th,  somewhat  exhausted  with  fruitless  toil  and  endless  marchino- 
and  fighting,  the  troops  were  once  more  at  their  starting-point  on  the 
ridges  overlooking  the  Metsima  Suma  and  Notwani  Riv^ers,  Colonel 
Plumer's  force  now  occupying  the  position  there  formerly  held  by 
the  Boers. 

On  the  2 1  St  Commandant  Snyman  entertained  himself  with  a 
little  journey  to  Lobatsi  and  gaily  bombarded  it,  in  ignorance  that 
it  had  been  evacuated  by  Colonel  Plumer's  force,  and  explosions  on 
all  sides  announced  that  he  also  was  enofaofed  in  the  destruction  of 
the  railway.  While  the  Boers  were  away,  the  Baralongs  made  hay 
— they  utilised  the  shining  hour  by  looting  some  of  the  Boer  cattle 
and  driving  them  in  triumph  into  Mafeking.  There,  the  result  of 
Snyman's  attack  on  Plumer  was  in  its  way  approved  ;  the  town 
enjoyed  temporary  repose.  The  bombardment  lessened  for  a  day 
or  two,  and  the  besieged  were  buoyed  up  by  the  hope  that  Colonel 
Plumer  was  pursuing  his  advance. 

To  intercept  the  same  the  enemy  had  taken  up  positions  at 
Maritzuni  and   Ramathlabama,   but  they  at  the  same  time  had   to 
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engage  themselves  with  a  native  chief  in  the  south.  This  personage, 
who  had  hitherto  been  friendly  to  them,  working  on  the  good  old 
principle  oi  "kick  a  man  when  he's  down,"  had  heard  of  tlic  Boer 
reverses  in  the  Free  State,  and  promptly  seized  his  opportunity. 

On  the  25th  Colonel  Plumer  left  his  base  camp  with  a  force  of 
infantry  and  as  little  impedimenta  as  possible,  and  invaded  the 
Transvaal,  making  two  rapid  night  marches  for  the  purpose  of 
threatening  the  Hoer  lines  of  communication.  In  this  way,  though 
he  found  hinisclf  too  weak  in  men  and  guns  for  really  aggressive 
operations,  he  determined  to  make  himself  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the 
persecutors  of  Mafeking,  and  keep  the  Boer  hordes  too  busily 
engaged  to  allow  of  their  attempting  serious  operations  on  their 
own  part. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  31st  Colonel  Plimier,  with  270 
mounted  men,  some  infantry,  and  a  Maxim  reached  Ramathlabama, 
where  the  Boers  were  said  to  have  made  their  headquarters.  The 
advance  guard  under  Colonel  White  proceeding  within  six  miles  of 
Mafeking,  encountered  a  Boer  commando,  whereupon  Captain 
Kensman  on  the  left  and  Major  Bordan  on  the  right  simultaneously 
became  engaged.  Desperate  fighting  ensued,  the  Boers  almost 
doubling  the  British.  The  Dutchmen  formed  a  semicircle,  vainly 
endeavouring  to  outflank  the  party  east  and  west,  while  Colonel 
Plumer's  small  force,  fighting  "  tooth  and  nail,"  retired  slowly,  the 
squadrons  covering  the  retreat  of  the  unmounted  men  for  a  good  ten 
miles  till  the  force  reached  its  base.  Owing  to  the  close  proximity  of 
the  Boer  laacfers,  reinforcements  of  Dutchmen  and  cfuns  were  con- 
stantly  at  hand,  while  Colonel  Plumer  was  entirely  at  a  disadvantage. 
Little  cover  was  available,  and  the  railway  embankment,  which  was 
his  only  protection,  was  barely  two  feet  high.  Captain  Crewe, 
a  most  popular  officer,  was  mortally  wounded  while  covering  the 
retreat  of  the  rest,  as  was  also  Lieutenant  Milligan  while  gallantly 
defending  his  position. 

Some  interesting  particulars  <jf  the  fighting  outside  Mafeking 
came  in  a  letter  from  a  trooper. 

"On  our  latest  patrol  we  had  a  real  exciting  lime.  Wc  went  to  have  a 
look  at  Mafeking,  and  actually  saw  the  promised  land,  but  we  had  to  pay  dearly 
for  the  sight.  We  marched  from  here  (h.alfway  lietwecn  Kanya  and  Mafeking) 
on  March  30th,  and  arrived  at  Ramathlabama  on  the  31st  at  9  A.M.  Between 
300  and  350  men  went,  with  one  Maxim,  all  under  Colonel  Plumer  himself.  Wc 
were  all  mounted  except  thirty  men  of  IC  Sciuadron.  Wc  formed  a  camp  at 
Ramathlabama,  and  at  I  I  A  M.  all  the  mounted  men  moved  off  towards  Mafeking, 
our  unmounted  men  and  tiic  Maxim  remaining  in  camp.  Our  troop  and  Crewe's 
scouts  formed  the  advance  guard  under  our  skipper,  Colonel  White.  We  rode 
on  about  eight  miles,  and  then  we  got  our  first  glimpse  of  Mafeking.  We 
raised  a  bit  of  a  cheer  on  spotting  the  place.  Very  soon  we  saw  a  large  body 
of  Boers  coming  up  in   front  at  a  fast  pace,  while  others  were  working  round 
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our  flanks.  We  started  firing  at  lOOO  yards,  witli  hardly  anything  to  see  to 
fire  at.  Their  fire  was  high  at  first,  but  some  of  them  soon  got  the  range. 
We  had  to  retreat,  as  we  were  far  outnumbered,  and  the  Boers  were  working 
away  at  our  flanks.  Moreover,  they  had  an  unlimited  supply  of  ammunition, 
their  base  being  a  mile  or  two  away,  while  we  had  to  go  slow  with  ours.  So 
we  retired  by  alternate  squadrons. 

"We  were  nearly  caught  once.  The  Boers  were  coming  round  on  our  flank, 
and  were  making  for  some  Kaffir  kraals  whence  they  would  have  had  us  fairly 
on  toast.  Our  skipper,  however,  spotted  the  move  in  time,  and  we  raced  them 
for  the  first  place  and  won.  Crewe's  men,  who  were  sent  to  the  second  kraal, 
also  got  there  first.  We  made  them  turn  tail  and  bolt,  and  they  were  never 
afterwards  quite  so  keen  in  getting  round  our  flank.  Our  skipper  worked 
splendidly.  It  was  a  running  fight  for  about  eight  miles,  lasting  from  i  p.m. 
till  6  r.M.  When  we  reached  the  camp  we  found  that  Colonel  Plumer  had 
decided  to  abandon  it,  and  had  already  sent  the  waggons  off  an  hour  before. 
We  had  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  unmounted  men,  who  had  been  in  turn 
covering  the  retreat  of  the  Maxim.  There  was  a  very  warm  time  over  that 
business.  The  unmounted  men  nearly  got  caught.  Our  casualties  were 
pretty  heavy — 52  in  all — 12  killed,  26  wounded,  and  14  missing.  Altogether 
75  horses  were  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  Don't  get  the  idea  that 
we  were  disgracefully  licked.  We  retreated  certainly  and  were  chased 
by  the  Boers,  but  we  retreated  in  perfect  order  without  an^^  confusion.  More- 
over, in  retreating  we  were  doing  as  we  were  intended  to  do.  Colonel  Baden- 
Powell  had  some  move  he  wished  to  make  at  Mafeking,  and  we  were  to  draw 
away  as  many  Boers  as  possible,  and  we  certainly  were  successful  in  that.  There 
must  have  been  at  least  600  or  700  against  us." 

In  the  fight  at  Ramathlabama  the  following  were  taken  prisoners  : 
— Captain  K.  Maclaren,  Captain  F.  Crewe,  Captain  Duncan 
Robertson,  all  badly  wounded  ;  the  two  last  mentioned  since  dead. 
Staff-Officers  Cecil  and  Granville  and  nine  soldiers,  of  whom  six 
were  more  or  less  severely  wounded,  were  also  captured. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  war  correspondents  with  Colonel 
Plumer's  force  this  officer's  unceasing  efforts  to  match  the  Boers 
and  rescue  Colonel  Baden-Powell  received  none  of  the  publicity 
they  deserved.  It  has  been  possible  only  from  private  sources  to 
gauge  the  terrible  tension  of  the  situation,  and  the  truly  noble  activity 
that  was  maintained  in  the  face  of  a  most  alarming  outlook.  Of  the 
heroism  of  the  commander  little  has  been  said,  but  from  a  few  lines 
written  by  a  trooper  we  may  understand  how  his  gallant  conduct 
stimulated  his  men.  He  said  :  "  It  was  a  good  fight,  and  our  men 
behaved  very  well.  Plumer  was  slightly  wounded,  but  behaved 
splendidly.  He  sent  his  horse  away  and  walked  behind  the  dis- 
mounted men,  encouraging  them  when  they  were  retreating." 

Colonel  Bodle  and  Captain  Rolt  (adjutant)  were  also  slightly 
wounded. 

Some  splendid  service  was  rendered  by  Sergeant- ]\Iajor  Manning 
(5th  Dragoon  Guards),  on  whom  the  whole  work  of  staff  officer 
afterwards  devolved. 
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Another  writer  shows  the  tryiiiL;"  circumstances  in  which  Colonel 
Pkimers  canipai^^n  was  conducted,  circumstances  wliich.  when  tlie 
historian  of  tlie  future  sets  to  work,  cannot  be  disrei^^ardetl  : 

"On  the  31st  ult.  we  got  as  far  as  six  miles  from  Mafcking,  hut  had  to 
retire  after  four  hours'  heavy  fighting,  losing  48  killed,  wounded,  and  missing. 
We  have  had  a  very  rough  time  indeed,  always  fighting  against  much  superior 
odds  armed  with  splendid  artillery,  living  on  short  rations,  without  tents  or  an}' 
other  shelter,  wet  through  with  the  rain,  and  scorched  with  the  sun,  and  yet 
the  people  at  home  never  give  us  a  thought.  We  have  been  so  hard  up  for 
tobacco  that  men  have  been  smoking  tea  leaves.  We  have  not  had  a  thing 
from  home,  not  even  the  Queen's  chocolate,  and  yet  we  have  done  as  much  in 
our  small  way  as  the  troops  down  south.  Of  course,  we  have  had  no  big 
battles,  as  we  have  not  the  men  or  guns,  but  we  have  had  constant  patrols  and 
skirmishes,  nearh'  always  losing  men  killed  or  wounded,  or  botli.  Wc  have 
also  suffered  very  heavily  with  fever  and  dysentery,  and  all  our  liospitals  are 
full." 

These  Hnes  in  their  bald  simplicity  are  quoted  because  they. 
like  the  work  they  describe,  were  oriirinated  with  no  view  to  effect 
nor  applause,  and  serve  exactly  to  describe  the  modest  deeds  of 
perpetual  valour  which  were  perpetrated  by  our  countrymen,  and 
which  by  force  of  circumstance  were  left  to  waste  their  smartness 
"  on  the  desert  air." 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  appointments  to  the  StafT  of  the  Eighth  Division, 
which  left  England  in  f^ebruary  : — 

EIGHTH    DIVISION 

Lieutenant-General    on    the    Staff — Major-General    (temporary    Lieutenant-General) 

Sir  H.  M.  L.  Rundle,  K.C.B.,  CM.G.,  D.S.O.,  R.A. 
Aides-de-Camp  (2). 

Assistant  Adjutant-General — Colonel  G.  E.  Harley,  CB. 
Deputy-Assistant  Adjutant-Generals — Major  A.   E.  J.  Cavendish,  p.s.c,  Argyll  and 

Sutherland  Highlanders  ;  Captain  G.  I.  Walsh,  Leicestershire  Regt. 
Assistant  Provost-MarshaP — Lieut. -Colonel  R.  H.  Morrison. 

Principal  Medical  Officer — Lieut.-Colonel  W.  A.  May,  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps. 
Medical  Officer — Major  J.  W.  Jerome,  Roval  Army  Medical  Corps. 
Chaplains— Rev.  C.  F.  O'Reilly ;  Rev.  F.  J.  P.  Jellicoe. 
Divisional  Signalling  Officer — Captain  C.  H.  Bennett,  Worcestershire  Regt. 

i6th  brigade 

Major-General  on  the  Staff — Major-General  B.  B.  D.  Campbell,  MA'.O. 

Aide-de-Camp. 

Brigade-Major — Captain  E.  F.  O.  Gascoigne,  D.S.O,  Grenadier  Guards. 

17TH  BRIGADE 

Major-General  on  the  Staff — Major-General  J.  E.  Boyes. 

Aide-de-Camp. 

Brigade-Major — Captain  C.  B.  FitzHenry,  7th  Hussars. 

At  the  same  time  a  Ninth  Division  was  formed  under  the  command  of  Lieut.- 
General  Sir  Henry  Colvile,  consisting  of  the  3rd  (Highland  Brigade),  Colonel  (Major- 
General)  H.  A.  Ivlacdonald,  C.B.,  and  19th  Brigade,  Colonel  (Major-General)  H.  L. 
Smith-Dorrien.     For  particulars,  see  Vol.  V. 


^  Graded  as  a  Deputy-Assistant  Adjutant-General. 
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KURUMAN 1 

At  time  of  the  surrender  of  Kuruman  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  complete  details 
regarding  the  gallant  defence  of  the  place.  The  following  short  story  published  by  the 
Cape  Argus  serves  to  throw  light  on  deeds  too  brave  to  be  overlooked  : — 

"On  the  15th  October  1899,  the  Cape  Police,  Vryburg,  96  miles  north-east  of 
Kuruman,  evacuated  their  station  without  giving  battle  to  the  Boers  ;  the  detachment 
with  one  Maxim  and  no  men  retiring  on  Kimberley.  The  commanding  officer.  Major 
Scott,  Cape  Police,  committed  suicide  en  route.  Refugees  came  into  Kuruman  on  the 
1 6th  and  following  days. 

"  On  the  23rd  October  communication  was  cut  off  i"rom  Kuruman  except  by  wire  to 
Koopmansfontein,  and  on  the  5th  November  all  wires  were  cut.  Information  reached 
Kuruman  that  the  South  African  Republic  and  Orange  Free  State  Boers,  assisted  by 
rebels  from  that  and  surrounding  districts,  intended  to  march  on  Kuruman  and  hoist 
the  'Vierkleur.' 

"The  defence  of  Kuruman  was  commenced  by  Captain  Bates,-  C.P.  (formerly  captain 
B.B.P.  under  Sir  Frederick  Carrington),  assisted  by  Sergeant  Ilemsworth,  C.P.,  and 
Captain  Dennison,  Intelligence  Department.  On  the  19th  October,  Colonel  Kekewich, 
officer  commanding  forces  Griqualand  West  and  Bechuanaland,  instructed  the  force  to 
endeavour  to  prevent  Kuruman  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  officer  com- 
manding, Captain  Bates,  had  orders  to  defend  the  place,  and  the  Kuruman  defence  force 
was  raised,  consisting  of,  approximately,  54  Cape  Police  and  Special  Police  (whites),  62 
Bastards  and  natives — total,  116. 

"  Redoubts  were  built  on  the  north,  south,  east,  and  west  sides  of  the  main  camp, 
which  was  fortified  with  trenches  and  stone  walls  loopholed  and  raised  with  sandbags. 

"On  the  1 2th  November  1899,  a  letter  was  received  from  Commandant  Visser 
(signed  Fighting  General),  demanding  the  surrender  of  Kuruman  voluntarily  in  the 
name  of  the  Z.A.R.  and  O.F.S.  Governments,  saying  that  he  was  at  Pakani,  six  miles 
oft",  with  his  commando,  and  failing  compliance  with  his  demand  he  would  attack  and 
take  Kuruman  by  main  force  at  7  a.m.  the  following  day.  A  reply  was  sent  that  should 
he  attack  he  would  have  to  take  the  consequences  of  his  illegal  act,  as  no  instructions 
had  been  issued  by  the  Colonial  Government  to  evacuate  the  town. 

"At  9  A.M.  on  the  13th  November  a  commando  of  about  400  men  came  at  full  gallop 
towards  the  Soeden  Mission  Station,  three  miles  from  Kuruman.  Coming  within  range 
(1500  yards)  the  redoubt  on  the  eastern  side  opened  fire  on  them  with  their  rifles.  The 
enemy  halted,  and  then  at  once  retired  out  of  range.  After  about  ten  minutes,  one  portion, 
250  strong,  advanced  towards  the  Mission  Station,  the  other,  150  strong,  moving  to  the 
ridge  above  the  Court  House.  At  10  a.m.  the  commando  from  Soeden  attacked  the 
western  redoubt  held  by  Corporal  Childs,  C.P.,  with  six  whites  and  seven  natives.  Heavy 
firing  took  place.  At  about  5  P.M.  the  enemy,  who  had  during  the  day  occupied  a  ridge 
about  400  yards  from  the  redoubt,  retired,  and  in  so  doing  lost  heavily — they  were  seen 
falling  from  their  horses.  Our  men  behaved  splendidly.  The  estimated  Boer  loss  was 
six  killed  and  fourteen  wounded  ;  ours,  one  native  killed.  Captain  Bates  rode  up  during 
the  day  to  encourage  the  men,  and  both  going  and  returning  was  received  with  heavy 
volleys  from  the  Boers,  but  both  he  and  his  horse  returned  unhurt.  While  the  fighting 
was  going  on  Corporal  Barnes,  C.P.,  and  nine  men  volunteered  to  take  an  extra  supply 
of  ammunition  to  this  redoubt,  about  1000  yards  in  the  open,  under  heavy  fire,  and  remained 
there  to  the  end  of  the  attack  without  any  further  casualty.  Firing  from  all  the  enemy's 
schanzes  was  kept  up  during  the  night. 

"At  dawn  next  day  it  was  discovered  that  the  enemy  had  built  schanzes  (stone 
entrenchments)  all  round  our  redoubts  at  distances  varying  from  1200  to  900  yards,  and 
commenced  firing  volleys  into  our  positions.  We  replied,  and  our  losses  this  day  were 
one  native  slightly  wounded  and  five  horses  badly  wounded.  The  enemy  stuck  to  their 
schanzes  and  continued  firing  heavily  on  us  daily  until  the  19th  November,  when  to  our 
surprise  they  withdrew  to  Pakani. 

"  On  the  20th  November  our  scouts,  who  were  sent  to  find  out  the  enemy's  movements, 
returned,  stating  that  they  were  retiring  towards  Vryburg. 

"  On  the  26th  November  it  was  reported  by  our  scouts  that  the  Boers  had  formed  three 

1  See  Vol.  iii.  p.  25. 
2  This  officer's  name  was  originally  given  as  Baker  in  telegrams  home. 
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laagers,  one  at  Mooifontein,  30  miles  away  ;  one  at  Magagapirie,  20  miles  off;  and  one 
at  Hotitilotse,  about  iS  miles  off;  the  total  commando  numbering  about  i  100  to  1200 
men,  and  a  large  number  of  waggons. 

"  On  the  1st  December  a  headman,  Seloa,  reported  that  the  Boers  were  waiting  for  a 
cannon  from  Pretoria,  and  were  coming  again  to  attack  us  or  starve  us  out.  Captain  Bates 
strengthened  the  forts  as  much  as  possible  to  resist  shell  fire. 

"On  the  5th  December  the  enemy  arrived  with  from  1 100  to  1200  men  under  \'isser, 
of  the  Transvaal,  now  Commamlant,  and  Field-Cornet  Wessels,  of  the  Free  State,  but 
without  any  cannon.  They  commenced  by  attacking  Captain  Dcnnison's  (Intelligence 
t^fficer  to  Commanding  Officer,  Kimbcrley,  Colonel  Kckewich)  redoubt  on  the  east,  but 
were  repulsed.  The  enemy  made  five  night  attacks  on  this  redoubt  and  a  smaller  one  held 
by  Private  Brown,  Special  Police,  about  300  yards  on  the  S.E.  Their  moile  of  attack  was 
as  follows  : — They  built  schanzes  within  500  yards  of  these  redoubts,  sunoimding  them,  and 
threw  up  small  schanzes  of  stone  and  bai^s  within  thirty  or  forty  yards  of  the  redoubts  early 
in  the  night  and  attacked  about  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  retiring  from  time  to 
time  to  these  small  schanzes.  They  thus  succeeded  in  pushing  off  the  sandbags  from  our 
redoubts  on  the  S.E.  side,  but  were  driven  back,  losing  about  four  killed  and  ten  or  twelve 
wounded.  This  redoubt  was  held  by  Private  Brown,  three  white  men,  and  two  natives,  the 
enemy  numbering  from  sixty  to  seventy  men.  Our  casualties  were  one  white  man  wounded. 
During  these  attacks  a  bullet  (presumably  an  explosive  one)  struck  inside  the  east  fort  or 
redoubt,  badly  wounding  two  whites  and  two  others  slightly.  Firing  was  kept  up  night  and 
day  for  these  five  days.  The  enemy  ceased  their  attacks  and  went  in  for  volley  firing  and 
sniping,  coming  nearer  our  redoubts  by  building  schanzes  during  the  night.  These  two 
redoubts  had  to  be  abandoned,  as  the  loopholes  of  sandbags  were  shot  away,  and  there  was 
no  means  of  building  them  up  agin.  The  enemy  occupied  them  after  being  abandoned  for 
two  nights,  and  also  took  possession  of  a  store  in  a  hollow  about  800  yards  from  the  main 
camp,  between  it  and  the  Court  House.  This  left  only  one  of  our  redoubts  occupied  by  our 
defence  force,  and  which  commanded  the  water.  Corporal  Gash,  C.P.,  was  in  charge. 
Our  horses  had  to  be  watered  at  night. 

"  The  Boers  made  several  attempts  to  cut  us  off  from  the  water,  but  were  prevented  by 
our  pickets,  who  were  placed  in  entrenched  positions  to  cover  our  cattle  and  horses 
while  watered.  The  Boers  must  have  fired  away  an  enormous  quantity  of  ammunition, 
and  they  had  five  waggon-loads  of  it.  A  unique  armistice  was  arranged  on  Christmas 
Day.  F.  C.  Wessels,  of  the  Free  State,  wrote  to  the  Commanding  Officer  saying  that  if  we 
would  not  fire  on  them  this  day,  the  Boers  would  not  fire  on  us.  This  was  agreed  to,  and 
word  was  sent  round  to  all  the  schanzes  and  redoubts  notifying  this.  The  men  came  out, 
but  to  our  surprise,  as  one  of  us  was  going  to  bathe,  a  volley  from  the  Transvaal  Boer 
schanzes  on  the  east  was  sent  after  him.  Wessels  went  to  inquire  the  reason,  and  was  told 
that  the  Transvaal  commando  would  not  agree  to  this  armistice,  whereupon  Wessels 
arranged  with  us  that  the  Free  .State  men,  who  were  on  the  south  and  south-east  side, 
would  not  fire  on  us,  and  our  men,  running  the  gauntlet  of  the  Transvaal  fire  for  about 
20  yards,  went  under  cover  of  the  Free  State  schanzes,  and  British  and  I5oer  bathed 
together  at  the  bathing-place.  This  circumstance  caused  a  split  in  the  Boer  camp,  and 
Wessels  with  150  men  of  the  Free  State  burghers  left  for  the  south,  presumably  towards 
Kimberley.  The  Boers  continued  firing  and  sniping  daily.  I'p  to  this  we  liad  one  white 
(Private  Ward,  C.P.)  and  two  natives  killed,  seven  whites  and  seven  natives  wounded.  Of 
the  animals  23  horses  were  killed  and  wounded  and  three  oxen  killed.  We  were  holding 
out  and  were  confident  of  doing  so  for  another  two  months,  when  on  the  1st  January  i<;oo, 
a  New  Year's  gift  arrived  in  the  Boer  camp  in  the  shajie  of  a  9-pounder.  They  started 
shelling  at  dawn,  with  common  shell,  the  redoubt  on  the  north  side  ;  then  came  to  a  ridge 
on  the  south  and  shelled  the  main  camp,  four  shells  falling  in  the  camp  without  doing  any 
serious  damage.  They  then  fired  on  the  western  redoubt  without  hitting  it.  On  going  to 
their  schanzes  about  2000  y.irds  on  the  eastern  side,  they  shelled  the  only  remaining 
redoubt  on  that  side,  held  by  Corporal  dash,  C.P.,  and  15  men.  The  90th  slicll  breachecl 
the  redoubt,  the  91st  and  92nd  striking  it,  and  the  93rd  falling  inside.  The  men  in  the 
redoubt  got  into  the  trenches,  which,  owing  to  the  stony  nature  of  the  ground,  could  not  l)c 
dug  deep,  and  were  subjected  to  such  a  heavy  fire  from  three  of  the  enemy's  schanzes, 
that  they  were  compelled  to  surrender. 

"  Captain  Bates  then  saw  that  as  the  key  of  the  position  had  fallen,  and  that  reinforce- 
ments could  not  possibly  arrive  for  weeks  or  months,  it  was  liopcless  to  continue  to  hold  out. 
"  Thus  Kuruman  was  surrendered  after  seven  weeks,  anrl  its  defence  was  print  ij)ally  due 
to  Captain  Bates.  Captain  Dennison  and  .Sergeant  Hcmsworth  and  Captain  Iiates  were 
sent  to  the  Pretoria  gaol  (as  they  were  supposed  to  know  loo  much,  whatever  that  meant), 
and  the  Magistrate  was  sent  to  the  State  Model  School  with  the  other  officers." 
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